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PEELIMINAEY ESSAY. 

BY THE REV. JAMES MARSH. 

HETHER the present state of religious 
feeling, and the prevailing topics of 
theological inquiry among us, are par- 
ticularly favourable to the success of 
the Work herewith offered to the Public can be deter- 
mined only by the result. The question, however, has 
not been left unconsidered ; and however that mav be, 
it is not a work, the value of which depends essentially 
upon its relation to the passing controversies of the 
day. Unless I distrust my own feelings and convic- 
tions altogether, I must suppose, that for some, I hope 
for many, minds, it will have a deep and enduring 
interest. Of those classes, for whose use it is more 
especially designated in the Author's Preface, I trust 
there are many also in this country, who will justly 
appreciate the objects at which it aims, and avail them- 
seWes of its instruction and assistance. I could wish 
it might be received, by all who concern themselves in 
religious inquiries and instruction especially^ in the 
spirit which seems to me to have animated its great 
and admirable author ; and I hesitate not to say, that 
to all of every class, who shall so receive it, and pe- 
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ruse it with the attention and thoughtfulnes%, which, it 
demands and deserves, it will be found by experience 
to furnish, what its title imports, " Aids to Reflec- 
tion " on subjects, upon which every man is bound 
to reflect deeply and in earnest. 

What the specific objects of the Work are, and for 
whom it is written, may be learned in few words from 
the Preface of the Author. From this, too, it will 
be seen to be professedly didactic. It is designed to 
aid those who wish for instruction, or assistance in 
the instruction of others. The plan and composition of 
the Work will to most readers probably appear some- 
what anomalous; but reflection upon the nature of the 
objects sdmed at, and some little experience of its re- 
sults, may convince them that the method adopted is not 
without its advantages. It is important to observe, 
that it is designed, as its general characteristic, to aid 
REFLECTION, and for the most part upon subjects 
which can be learned and understood only by the ex- 
ercise of reflection in the strict and proper sense of 
that term. It was not so much to teach a speculative 
system of doctrines built upon established premisses, 
for which a different method would have been obviously 
preferable, as to turn the mind continually back upon 
the premisses themselves — upon the inherent grounds 
of truth and error in its own being. The only way in 
which it is possible for any one to learn the science of 
words, which is one of the objects to be sought in the 
present Work, and the true import of those words 
especially, which most concern us as rational and ac- 
countable beings, is by reflecting upon and bringing 
forth into distinct consciousness, those mental acts, 
which the words are intended to designate. We must 
discover and distinctly apprehend different meanings. 
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before we turn appropiiate to each a several word, or 
understand the words so appropriated by others. Now 
it is not too much to say, that most men, and even a 
large proportion of educated men, do not reflect suffi- 
ciently upon their own inward being, upon the consti- 
tuent laws of their own understanding, upon the mys- 
terious powers and agencies of reason, and conscience, 
and will, to apprehend with much distinctness the ob- 
jects to be named, or of course to refer the names with 
correctness to their several objects. Hence the ne- 
cessity of associating the study of words with the study 
of morals and religion ; and that is the most effectual 
method of instruction, which enables the teacher most 
especially to fix the attention upon a definite meaning, 
that is, in these studies, upon a particular act, or pro- 
cess, or law of the mind — ^to call it into distinct con- 
sciousness, and assign to it its proper name, so that 
the name shall thenceforth have for the learner a 
distinct, definite, and intelligible sense. To impress 
upon the reader the importance of this, and to exem- 
plify it in the particular subjects taken up in the 
Work, is a leading aim of the Author throughout; 
and it is obviously the only possible way by which we 
can arrive at any satisfactory and conclusive results 
on subjects of philosophy, morals, and religion. The 
first principles, the ultimate grounds, of these, so far 
as they are possible objects of knowledge for us, must 
be sought and found in the laws of our being, or they 
are not found at all. The knowledge of these, termi- 
nates in the knowledge of ourselves, of our rational 
and personal being, of our proper and distinctive hu- 
manity, and of that Divine Being, in whose image we 
are created. " We must retire inward," says St. Ber- 
nard, " if we would ascend upward." It is by self- 
2 B 
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inspection, by reflecting upon the mysterioAs grounds 
of our own being, that we can alone arrive at any 
rational knowledge of the central and absolute groimd 
of all being. It is by this only, that we can discover 
that principle of unity and consistency, which reason 
instinctively seeks after, which shall reduce to an har- 
monious system all our views of truth and of being, 
and destitute of which all the knowledge that comes 
to us from without is fragmentary, and in its relation 
to our highest interests as rational beings but the 
patch-work of vanity. 

Now, of necessity, the only method, by which an- 
other can aid our efforts in the work of reflection, is 
by first reflecting himself, and so pointing out the 
process and marking the result by words, that we can 
repeat it, and try the conclusions by our own consci- 
ousness. If he have reflected aright, if he have ex- 
cluded all causes of self-deception, and directed his 
thoughts by those principles of truth and reason, and 
by those laws of the understanding, which belong in 
common to all men, his conclusions must be true for 
all. We have only to repeat the process, impartially 
to reflect ourselves, unbiassed by received opinions, 
and undeceived by the idols of our own understand- 
ings, and we shall find the same truths in the depths 
of our own self-consciousness. I am persuaded that 
such, for the most part, will be found to be the case 
with regard to the principles developed in the present 
Work, and that those who, with serious reflection and 
an unbiassed love of truth, will refer them to the laws 
of thought in their own minds, to the requirements of 
their own reason, will find there a witness to their 
truth. 

Viewing the Work in this manner, therefore, as an 
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Histnictive and safe guide to the knowledge of what it 
concerns all men to know, I cannot but consider it in 
Itself as a work of great and permanent value to any- 
Christian community. Whatever indeed tends to 
awaken and cherish the power and to form the habit, 
of reflection upon the great constituent principles of 
our own permanent being and proper humanity, and 
upon the abiding laws of truth and duty, as revealed 
in our reason and conscience, cannot but promote our 
highest interests as moral and rational beings. Even 
if the particular conclusions, to which the Author has 
arrived, should prove erroneous, the evil is compara- 
tively of little importance, if he have at the same time 
communicated to our minds such powers of thought, 
as will enable us to detect his errors, and attain by our 
own efforts to a more perfect knowledge of the truth. 
That some of his views may not be erroneous, or that 
they are to be received on his authority, the Author, 
I presume, would be the last to affirm ; and although 
in the nature of the case it was impossible for him to 
aid reflection without anticipating, and in some measure 
influencing, the results, yet the primary tendency and 
design of the Work is> not to establish this or that 
system, but to cultivate in every mind the power and 
the will to seek earnestly and steadfastly for the truth 
in the only direction, in which it can ever be found. 
The work is no further controversial, than every work 
must be, ^' that is writ with freedom and reason" upon 
subjects of the same kind ; and if it be found at vari- 
ance with existing opinions and modes of philosophiz- 
ing, it is not necessarily to be considered the fault of 
the writer. 

In republishing the Work in this country, I could 
wish that it might be received by all, for whose instruc- 
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tion it was designed, simply as a didactic work, on its own 
merits, and without controversy. I must not, however, 
be supposed ignorant of its bearing upon those ques* 
tions, which have so often been, and still are, the pre- 
vailing topics of theological controversy among us. It 
was indeed incumbent on me, before inviting the 
attention of the religious community to the Work, to 
consider its relation to existing opinions, and its pro- 
bable influence on the progress of truth. This I have 
done with as severe thought as I am capable of bestow- 
ing upon any subject, and I trust too with no want of 
deference and conscientious regard to the feelings and 
opinions of others. I have not attempted to disguise 
from myself, nor do I wish to disguise ft-om the readers 
of the Work» the inconsistency of some of its leading 
principles with much that is taught and received in 
our theological circles. Should it gain much of the 
public attention in any way, it will become, as it ought, 
an object of special and deep interest to all, who would 
contend for the truth, and labour to establish it upon 
a permanent basis. ' I venture to assure such, even 
those of them who are most capable of comprehending 
the philosophical grounds of truth in our speculative 
systems of theology, that in its relation to this whole 
subject they will find it to be a Work of great depth 
and power, and, whether right or wrong, eminently 
deserving their attention. It is not to be supposed 
that all who read, or even all who comprehend it, will 
be convinced of the soundness of its views, or be 
prepared to abandon those which they have long con- 
sidered essential to the truth. To those, whose under- 
standings by long habit have become limited in their 
powers of apprehension, and as it were identified with 
certain schemes of doctrme, certain modes of contem- 
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plating all that pertains to religious truth, it may ap- 
pear noyely strange, and unintelligible, or even dan- 
gerous in its tendency, and be to them an occasion of 
offence. But I have no fear that any earnest and sin- 
gle-hearted lover of the truth as it is in Jesus, who will 
free his mind &om the idols of preconceived opinion, 
and give himself time and opportunity to understand 
the Work by such reflection as the nature of the sub- 
ject renders unavoidable, will find in it any cause of 
offence, or any source of alarm. If the Work become 
the occasion of controversy at all, I should expect it 
from those, who, instead of reflecting deeply upon the 
first principles of truth in their own reason and con- 
science and in the word of God, are more accustomed 
to speculate — ^that is, from premisses given or assumed, 
but considered unquestionable, as the constituted point 
of observation, to look abroad upon the whole field of 
their intellectual vision, and thence to decide upon the 
true form and dimensions of all which meets their view. 
To such I would say with deference, that the merits of 
this Work cannot be determined t»y the merely relative 
aspect of its doctrines, as seen from the high ground 
of any prevailing metaphysical or theological system. 
Those on the contrary* who will seek to comprehend it 
by reflection, to learn the true meaning of the whole 
and of all its parts, by retiring into their own minds 
and finding there the true point of observation for 
each, will not be in haste to question the truth or the 
tendency of its principles. I make these remarks be- 
cause I am anxious, as far as may be, to anticipate the 
causeless fears of all, who earnestly pray and labour for 
the promotion of the truth, and to preclude that un- 
profitable controversy, which might arise from hasty 
or prejadiced views of a Work like this. At the same 
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time I should be far from deprecating any discnssion 
which might tend to unfold more fully the principles 
which it teaches, or to exhibit more distinctly its true 
bearing upon the interests of theological science and 
of spiritual religion. It is to promote this object, in- 
deed, that I am induced in the remarks which follow 
to offer some of my own thoughts on these subjects, 
imperfect I am well aware, and such as, for that rea- 
son, as well as others, worldly prudence might require 
me to suppress. If, however, I may induce reflecting 
men, and those who are engaged in theological inqui- 
ries especially, to indulge a suspicion that all truth, 
which it is important for them to know, is not con- 
tained in the systems of doctrine usually taught, and 
that this Work may be worthy of their serious and 
reflecting perusal, my chief object will be accomplished. 
L shall of course not need to anticipate in detail the 
contents of the Work itself, but shall aim simply to 
point out what I consider its distinguishing and essen- 
tial character and tendency, and then direct the atten- 
tion of my readers t» some of those general feelings 
and views on the subjects of religious truth, and of 
those particulars in the prevailing philosophy of the 
age, which seem to me to be e^ierting an injurious in- 
fluence on the cause of theological science and of 
spiritual religion, and not only to furnish a fit occasion, 
but to create an imperious demand, for a Work like 
that which is here offered to the public. 

In regard then to the distinguishing character and 
tendency of the Work itself, it has already been stated 
to be didactic, and designed to aid reflection on the 
principles and grounds of truth in our own being ; but 
in another point of view, and with reference to my 
present object, it might rather be denominated a 

PHILOSOPHICAL STATEMENT AND VINDICATION OF 
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THE DISTINCTIVELY SPIRITUAL AND PECULIAR DOC- 
TRINES OF THE CHRISTIAN SYSTEM. In order to 
understand more clearly the import of this statement, 
and the relation of the Author's views to those exhi- 
bited in other systems, the reader is requested to 
examine in the first place, what he considers the pe^ 
cuUar doctrines of Christianity, and what he means 
by the terms spirit and spiritual. A synoptical view 
of what he considers peculiar to Christianity as a reve- 
lation is given in pp. 152 — 153, vol. i. and, if I mistake 
not, will be found essentially to coincide, though not 
perhaps in the language employed, with what among 
us are termed the Evangelical doctrines of religion. 
Those who are anxious to examine further into the 
orthodoxy of the Work in connexion with this state- 
ment, may consult the articles on original sin and re- 
demption beginning at pp. 204 and 269, vol. i. though 
I must forewarn them that it will require much study in 
connexion with the other parts of the Work, before 
one unaccustomed to the Author's language, and un- 
acquainted with his views, can fully appreciate the merit 
of what may be peculiar in his mode of treating those 
subjects. With regard to the term spiritual^ it may 
be sufficient to remark here, that he regards it as hav- 
ing a specific import, and maintains that in the sense 
of the New Testament, spiritual and natural are 
contradistinguished, so that what is spiritual is diffe- 
rent in kind from that which is natural, and is in fact 
«ifp«r-natural. So, too, while morality is something 
more than prudence, religion, the spiritual life, is 
something more than moralitv. For his views at 
large, the reader may recur to the note,* and the 
references there made. 

♦ Not reprinted. Ed* 
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In TJinfiritmg the peculiar doctrines of the Christaan 
sjstem so stated, and a laith in the reality of agencies 
and modes of bdng ess^ntiallj spiritual or snpema- 
tnral, he aims to show their consistency with reason 
and with the tme princi^es of philosopliy, and that 
indeed, so far from being irrational, christian faith 
IS THE perfection OF HUMAN RRAsoN. By reflec- 
tion upon the subjective grounds of knowledge and 
faith in the human mind itself, and by an analysis of 
its faculties, he developes the distinguishing charac- 
teristics and necessary relations of the natural and the 
spiritual in our modes of being and knowing, and the 
all-important fact, that although the former does not 
comprehend the latter, yet neither does it preclude its 
existence. He proves, that '^ the scheme of Christi- 
anity, though not discoverable by reason, is yet in 
accordance vrith it — ^that link follows link by neces- 
sary consequence — ^that religion passes out of the ken 
of reason only where the eye of reason has reached its 
own horizon — and that faith is then but its continua- 
tion."* Instead of adopting, like the popular metaphy- 
siciaos of the day, a system of philosophy at war with 
religion, and which tends inevitably to undermine 
our belief in the reality of any thing spiritual in the 
only proper sense of that word, and then coldly and 
ambiguously referring us for the support of our faith 
to the authority of Revelation, he boldly asserts the 
reality of something distinctively spiritual in man, and 
the futility of all those modes of philosophizing, in 
which this is not recognized, or which are incompatible 
with it. He considers it the highest and most rational 
purpose of any system of philosophy, at least of one 
"dng to be Christian, to investigate those higher 

"napAia Litemria, vol. ii. p. 309. 2d Edit. 5. C. 
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and peculiar attributes, which distinguish us from the 
brutes that perish— which are the image of God in us, 
and constitute our proper humanity. It is in his view 
the proper business and the duty of the Christian phi- 
losopher to remove all appearance of contradiction be- 
tween the several manifestations of the one Divine 
Wordy to reconcile reason with revelation, and thus 
to justify the ways of God to man. The methods by 
which he accomplishes this, either in regard to the 
terms in which he enunciates the great doctrines of the 
Gospel, or the peculiar views of philosophy by which 
he reconciles them with the subjective grounds of faith 
in the universal reason of man, need not be stated 
here. I will merely observe, that the key to his system 
will be found in the distinctions, which he makes, and 
illustrates between nature sndfree-'wiU, and between 
the underHanding and reason* For the first of these 
distinctions the reader may consult the note,* and for 
the other, pp. 168—184, vol. i. 'It may meet the preju- 
dices of some to remark farther, that in philosophizing 
on the grounds of our faith he does not profess or aim 
to solve all mysteries, and to bring all truth within the 
comprehension of the understanding. A truth may be 
mysterious, and the primary ground of all truth and 
reality must be so. But though we may believe what 
poMeth all understanding, we cannot believe what is 
aJksurd, or contradictory to reason. 

Whether the Work be well executed, according to 
the idea of it, as now given, or whether the Author 
have accomplished his purpose, must be determined 
by those who are capable of judging, when they shall 
have examined and reflected upon the whole as it de- 
serves. The inquiry which I have now to propose to 

• Not reprinted. Ed. 
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my readers is, whether the idea itself be a rational one, 
and whether the purpose of the Author be one which 
a wise man and a Christian ought to aim at, or which 
in the present state of our religious interests, and of 
our theological science, specially needs to be accom- 
plished. 

No one, who has had occasion to observe the gene- 
ral feelings and views of our religious community for 
a few years past, can be ignorant, that a strong preju- 
dice exists against the introduction of philosophy, in 
any form, in the discussion of theological subjects. 
The terms philosophy and metaphysics^ even retzson 
and rational^ seem, in the minds of those most devoted 
to the support of religious truth, to have forfeited their 
original, and to have acquired a new import, especially 
in their relation to matters of faith. By a philosophi- 
cal view of religious truth would generally be under- 
stood a view, not only varying from the religion of the 
Bible in the form and manner of presenting it, but at 
war with it; and a rational religion is supposed to be 
of course something diverse from revealed religion. 
A philosophical and rational system of religious truth 
would by most readers among us, if I mistake not, be 
supposed a system deriving its doctrines not from reve- 
lation, but from the speculative reason of men, or at 
least relying on that only for their credibility. That 
these terms have been used to designate such systems, 
and tnat the prejudice against reason and philosophy 
so employed is not, therefore, without cause, I need 
not deny; nor would any friend of revealed truth be 
less disposed to give credence to such systems, than 
the Author of the Work before us. 

But, on the other hand, a moment*s reflection only 
can be necessary to convince any man, attentive to the 
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use of language, that we do at the same time employ 
these terms in relation to truth generally in a better 
and much higher sense. Rational as contradistin- 
guished from irrational and absurd, certainly denotes 
a quality, which every man would be disposed to claim, 
not only for himself, but for his religious opinions. 
Now, the adjective reasonable having acquired a dif- 
ferent use and signification, the word rational is the 
adjective corresponding in sense to the substantive 
reasouy and signifies what is conformed to reason. In 
one sense, then, all men would appeal to reason in be- 
half of their religious faith ; they would deny that it 
was irrational or absurd. If we do not in this sense 
adhere to reason, we forfeit our prerogative as rational 
beings, and our faith is no better than the bewildered 
dream of a man who has lost his reason. Nay, I main- 
tain that when we use the term in this higher sense, 
it is impossible for us to believe on any authority what 
is directly contradictory to reason and seen to be so. 
No evidence from another source, and no authoritv 
could convince us, that a proposition in geometry, for 
example, is false, which our reason intuitively discovers 
to be true. Now if we suppose (and we may at least 
suppose this,) that reason has the same power of in- 
tuitive insight in relation to certain moral and spiritual 
truths, as in relation to the truths of geometry, then it 
would be equally impossible to divest us of our belief 
of those truths. 

Furthermore, we are not only unable to believe the 
same proposition to be false, which our reason sees to 
be true, but we cannot believe another proposition, 
which by the exercise of the same rational faculty we 
see to be incompatible with the former, or to contra- 
dict it. We may, and probably often do, receive with 
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a certain kind and degree of credence opinions, which 
reflection would show to be incompatible. But when 
we have reflected, and discovered the inconsistency, 
we cannot retain both* We cannot believe two con- 
tradictory propositions knowing them to be such. It 
would be irrational to do so. 

Again, we cannot conceive it possible, that what by 
the same power of intuition we see to be universally 
and necessarily true should appear otherwise to any 
other rational being. We cannot, for example, but 
consider the propositions of geometry as necessarily 
true for all rational beings. So, too, a little reflection, 
I think, will convince any one, that we attribute tibe 
same necessity of reason to the principles of moral rec- 
titude. What in the clear day-light of our reason, and 
after mature reflection, we see to be right, we cannot 
believe to be wrong in the view of other rational beings 
in the distinct exercise of their reason. Nay, in regard 
to those truths, which are clearly submitted to the view 
of our reason, and which we behold with distinct and 
stedfast intuitions, we necessarily attribute to the Su- 
preme Reascm, to the Divine Mind, views the same, 
or coincident, with those of our own reason. We can- 
not, (I say it with reverence and I trust with some 
apprehension of the importance of the assertion,) we 
cannot believe that to be right in the view of the Su- 
preme Reason, which is clearly and decidedly wrong 
in the view of our own. It would be contradictory to 
reason, it would be irrational, to believe it, and there- 
fore we cannot do so, till we lose our reason, or cease 
to exercise it. 

I would ask, now, whether this be not an authorized 
use of the words reason and rational, and whether so 
used they do not mean something* If it be so — and I 
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appeal to the mind of every man capable of reflection, 
and of understanding the use of language, if it be not 
— ^then there is meaning in the terms universal rea- 
wfh and unit!^ ofrettson, as used in this Work. There 
is, and can be, in this highest sense of the word but 
one reason, and whatever contradicts that reason, be- 
ing seen to do so, cannot be received as matter either 
of knowledge or faiths To reconcile religion with 
reason used in this sense, therefore, and to justify the 
ways of God to man, or in the view of reason, is so far 
from being irrational that reason imperatively demands 
it of us. We cannot, as rational beings, believe a pro- 
position on the grounds of reason, and deny it on the 
authority of revelation. We cannot beHeve a pro- 
position in philosophy, and deny the same proposition 
in theology ; nor can we believe two incompatible pro- 
positions on the different grounds of reason and reve- 
lation. So far as we compare our thoughts, the ob- 
jects of our knowledge and faith, and by reflection 
refer them to their common measure in the universal 
laws of reason, so far the instinct of reason impels us 
to reject whatever is contradictory and absurd, and to 
bring unity and consistency into all our views of truth. 
Thus, in the language of the Author of this Work, 
though '^ the word rational has been strangely abused 
of late times, this must not disincline us to the weighty 
consideration, that thoughtfulness, and a desire to rest 
all our convictions on grounds of right reason, are in- 
separable from the character of a Christian." 

But I beg the reader to observe, that in relation to 
the doctrines of spiritual religion— to all that he con- 
siders the peculiar doctrines of the Christian revela- 
tion, the Author assigns to reason only a negative 
validity. It does not teach us what those doctrines 
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are, or what they are not, except that they are not, 
and cannot he, such as contradict the clear convictions 
of right reason. But his views on this point are fully 
stated in the Work, and the general office of reason 
in relation to all that is proposed for our belief is 
given with philosophical precision in other parts of his 
Works.* 

If then it be our prerogative, as rational beings, and 
our duty as Christian;, to think, as well as to act, ra- 
tionally y — to see that our convictions of truth rest on 
the grounds of right reason ; and if it be one of the 
clearest dictates of reason, that we should endeavour 
' to shun, and on discovery should reject, whatever is 
contradictory to the universal laws of thought, or to 
doctrines already established, I know not by what 
means we are to avoid the application of philosophy, 
at least to some extent, in the study of theology. For 
to determine what are the grounds of right reason, 
what are those ultimate truths, and those universal 
laws of thought, which we cannot rationally contra- 
dict, and by reflection to compare with these whatever 
is proposed for our belief, is in fact to philosophize ; 
and whoever does this to a greater or less extent, is 
so far a philosopher in the best and highest sense of 
the word. To this extent we are bound to philoso- 
phize in theology, as well as in every other science. 
For what is not rational in theology, is, of course, irra- 
tional, and cannot be of the household of faith ; and to 
determine whether it be rational in the sense already 
explained or not, is the province of philosophy. It is 
in this sense that the Work before us is to be consi- 
dered a philosophical work, namely, that it proves the 

* See Statesman's Manual, Appendix (B) p. 258, 2d edit £d. 
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doctrines of the Christian Faith to be rational, and 
exhibits philosophical grounds for the possibility of a 
truly spiritual religion. The reality of those experi- 
ences, or states of being, which constitute experimental 
or spiritual religion, rests on other grounds. It is in- 
cumbent on the philosopher to free them from the con- 
tradictions of reason, and nothing more ; and who will 
deny, that to do this is a purpose worthy of the ablest 
philosopher and the most devoted Christian ? Is it not 
desirable to convince all men that the doctrines, which 
we affirm to be revealed in the Gospel, are not con- 
tradictory to the requirements of reason and con- 
science ? Is it not, on the other hand, vastly import- 
ant to the cause of religious truth, and even to the 
practical influence of religion on our own minds, and the 
ramds of the community at large, that we should attain 
and exhibit views of philosophy and doctrines in meta- 
physics, which are at least compatible with, if they do 
not specially favour, those views of religion, which, on 
other grounds, we find it our duty to believe and main- 
tain ? For, I beg it may be observed, as a point of 
great moment, that it is not the method of the genuine 
philosopher to separate his philosophy and religion, 
and adopting his principles independently in each, to 
leave them to be reconciled or not, as the case may 
be. He has, and can have, rationally but one system, 
in which his philosophy becomes religious, and his re- 
ligion philosophical. Nor am I disposed in compli- 
ance with popular opinion to limit the application of 
this remark, as is usually done, to the mere external 
evidences of revelation. The philosophy which we 
adopt will and must influence not only our decision of 
the question, whether a book be of divine authority, 
but our views also of its meaning. 
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But this is a subject, on which, if possible, I would 
avoid being misunderstood, and must, therefore, ex- 
hibit it more fully, even at the risk of repeating wliat 
was said before, or is elsewhere found in the Work. 
It has been already, I believe, distinctly enough stated, 
that reason and philosophy ought to prevent our re- 
ception of doctrines claiming the authority of revelation 
only so far as the very necessities of our rational being 
require. However mysterious the thing affirmed may 
be, though it passeth all understanding, if it cannot 
be shown to contradict the unchangeable principles of 
right reason, its being incomprehensible to our under- 
standings is not an obstacle to our faith. If it contra- 
dict reason, we cannot believe it, but must conclude, 
either that the writing is not of divine authority, or 
that the language has been misinterpreted. So far it 
seems to me, that our philosophy ought to modify our 
views of theological doctrines, and our mode of inter- 
preting the language of an inspired writer. But then 
we must be cautious, that we philosophize rightly, and 
'* do not call that reason which is not so. Otherwise 
we may be led by the supposed requirements of reason 
to interpret metaphorically, what ought to be received 
literally, and evacuate the Scriptures of their most 
important doctrines. But what I mean to say here is, 
that we cannot avoid the application of our philosophy 
in the interpretation of the language of Scripture, and 
in the explanation of the doctrines of religion gene- 
rally. We cannot avoid incurring the danger just 
alluded to of philosophizing erroneously, even to the 
extent of rejecting as irrational that which tends to the 
perfection of reason itself. And hence I maintain, 
that instead of pretending to exclude philosophy from 
our religious inquiries, it is very important that we 
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philosophize in earnest — ^that we should endeavour by 
profound reflexion to learn the real requirements of 
reason, and attain a true knowledge of ourselves. 

If any dispute the necessity of thus combining the 
study of philosophy with that of religion, I would beg 
them to point out the age since that of the Apostle's, 
in which the prevailing metaphysical opinions have not 
distinctly manifested themselves in the prevailing views 
of religion ; and if, as I fully believe will be the case, 
they fail to discover a single system of theology, a 
single volume on the subject of the Christian religion, 
in which the author's views are not modified by the 
metaphysical opinions of the age or of the individual, 
it would be desirable to ascertain, whether this influ- 
ence be accidental or necessary. The metaphysician 
analyzes the faculties and operations of the human 
mind, and teaches us to arrange, to classify, and to 
name them, according to his views of their various 
distinctions. The language of the Scriptures, at least 
to a great extent, speaks of subjects that can be un- 
derstood only by a reference to those same powers and 
processes of thought and feeling, which we have learned 
to think of, and to name, according to our particular 
system of metaphysics. How is it possible then to 
avoid interpreting the one by the other ? Let us sup- 
pose, for example, that a man has studied and adopted 
the philosophy of Brown, is it possible for him to in- 
terpret the 8th chapter of Romans, without having his 
views of its meaning influenced by his philosophy? 
Would he not unavoidably interpret the language and 
explain the doctrines, which it contains, differently 
from one, who should have adopted such views of the 
human mind as are taught in this Work? I know it 
is customary to disclaim the influence of philosophy in 

2 C 
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the basiness of interpretation, and every writer now- 
a-days on such subjects will assure us, that he has no- 
thing to do v^ith metaphysics, but is guided only by 
common sense and the laws of interpretation. But I 
should like to know how a man comes by any common 
sense in relation to the movements and laws of his in- 
tellectual and moral being without metaphysics. What 
is the common sense of a Hottentot on subjects of this 
sort ? I have no hesitation in saying, that from the 
very nature of the case, it is nearly, if not quite, im- 
possible for any man entirely to separate his philoso- 
phical views .of the human mind from his reflections 
on religious subjects. Probably no man has endea- 
voured more faithfully to do this, perhaps no one has 
succeeded better in giving the truth of Scripture free 
from the glosses of metaphysics, than Professor Stuart. 
Yet, I should risk little in saying that a reader deeply 
versed in the language of metaphysics, extensively ac- 
quainted with the philosophy of different ages, and the 
peculiar phraseology of different schools, might ascer- 
tain his metaphysical system from many a passage of 
his Commentary on the Epistle to the Hebrews. What 
then, let me ask, is the possible use to the cause of 
truth and of religion, from thus perpetually decrying 
philosophy in theological inquiries, when we cannot 
avoid it if we would ? Every man, who has reflected 
at all, has his metaphysics ; and if he reads on religi- 
ous subjects, he interprets and understands the lan- 
guage, which he employs, by the help of his metaphy- 
sics. He cannot do otherwise. — And the proper in- 
quiry is, not whether we admit our philosophy into our 
theological and religious investigations, but whether 
our philosophy be right and true. For myself, I am 
fully convinced that we can have no right views of 
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theology, till we have right views of the human mind; 
and that these are to he acquired only by laborious and 
persevering reflection. My belief is, that the distinc- 
tions unfolded in this Work will place us in the way to 
truth, and relieve us from numerous perplexities, in 
which we are involved by the philosophy which we have 
so long taken for, our guide. For we are greatly de- 
ceived, if we suppose for a moment that the systems of 
theology which have been received among us, or even 
the theoretical views which are now most popular, are 
free from the entanglements of worldly wisdom. The 
readers of this Work will be able to see, I think, mor^ 
clearly the import of this remark, and the true bearing 
of the received views of philosophy on our theological 
inquiries. Those who study the Work without pre- 
judice, and adopt its principles to any considerable 
extent, will understand tpo how deeply an age may be 
ensnared in the metaphysical webs of its own weaving, 
or entangled in the net which the speculations of a 
former generation have thrown over it, and yet suppose 
itself blessed with a perfect immunity from the dreaded 
evils of metaphysics. 

But before I proceed to remark on those particu- 
lars, in which our prevailing philosophy seems to be 
dangerous in its tendency, and unfriendly to the cause 
of spiritual religion, I must beg leave to guard myself 
and the Work from misapprehension on another point 
of great importance in its relation to the whole sub- 
ject. While it is maintained that reason and philoso- 
phy, in their true character, ought to have a ceitain 
degree and extent of influence in the formation of our 
religious system, and that our metaphysical opinions, 
whatever they may be, will almost unavoidably, modify 
more or less our theoretical views of religious truth 
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generality it is yei a special object of the Author of 
the Work to show that the spiritoal life, or what among 
us is termed experimental religiai, is, in itself, and in 
its own proper growth and development, essentiaUy 
distinct from the forms and procesMs of the imder- 
standing ; and that, although a true &ilh cannot con- 
tradict any universal prindple of specuhtiTe reason, it 
is yet in a certain sense independent of the discursions 
of philosophy, and in its proper nature beyond the 
reach '* of positive science and theoretical insight** 
«< Christianity is not a theory or a speculatian ; but a 
lifh. Not a philosophy of life, but a hfe and a living 
process." It is not, therefore, so properly a species of 
knowledge, as a form of being. And although the 
theoretical* views of the understanding, and the mo- 
tives of prudence which it presents, may be, to a cer- 
taln extent, connected with the development of the 
spiritual principle of religious life in the Christian, yet 
a true and living faith is not incompatible with at least 
some degree of speculative error. As the acquisition 
of merely speculative knowledge cannot of itself com- 
municate the principle of spiritual life, so neither does 
that principle, and the living process of its growth, 
depend wholly, at least, upon the degree of speculative 
knowledge with which it co-exists. That religion, of 
which our blessed Saviour is himself the essential 
Form and the living Word, and to which he imparts 
the actuating Spirit, has a principle of unity and con- 
sistency in itself distinct from the unity and consistency 
of our theoretical views. Of this we have evidence in 
every day's observation of Christian character; for how 
often do we see and acknowledge the power of religion, 
and the growth of a spiritual life in minds but little 
gifted with speculative knowledge, and little versed in 
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the forms of logic or philosophy I How obviously, 
too, does the living principle of religion manifest the 
same specific character, the same essential form, amidst 
all the diversities of condition, of talents^ of education, 
and natural disposition, with which it is associated; 
every where rising above nature, and the powers of 
the natural man, and unlimited in its goings on by the 
forms in which the understanding seeks to comprehend 
and confine its spiritual energies. There are divert 
sities of giftSy but the same Spirit: and it is no less 
true now than in the age of the Apostles, that in all 
lands, and in every variety of circumstances, the mani- 
festations of spiritual life are essentially the same ; and 
all who truly believe in heart, however diverse in na- 
tural condition, in the character of their understand- 
ings, and even in their theoretical views of truth, are 
one in Christ Jesus. The essential faith is not to be 
found in the understanding or the speculative theory, 
but ** the life^ the substance, the hope, the love — in 
one word, the faith — these are derivatives from the 
practical, moral, and spiritual nature and being of 
man." Speculative systems of theology indeed have 
often had little connection with the essential spirit of 
religion, and are usually little more than schemes re- 
sulting from the strivings of the finite understanding 
to comprehend and exhibit under its own forms and 
conditions a mode of being and spiritual truths essen- 
tially diverse from their proper objects, and with which 
they are incommensurate. 

This I am aware is an imperfect, and I fear may be 
an unintelligible, view of a subject exceedingly difficult 
of apprehension at the best* If so, I must beg the 
reader's indulgence, and request him to suspend his 
jodgmenty as to the absolute intelligibility of it, till he 
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becomes acquainted with the language and sentiments 
of the Work itself. It will, however, I hope, be so far 
miderstoody at least, as to answer the purpose for 
which it was introduced — of precluding the supposition 
that, in the remarks which preceded, or in those 
which follow, any suspicion was intended to be ex- 
pressed, with r^ard to the religious principles or the 
essential fiiith of those who hold the opinions in ques- 
tion. According to this view of the inherent and es- 
sential nature of Spiritual Religion, as existing in the 
practical reason of man, we may not only admit, but 
can better understand the possibility of what every 
charitable Christian will acknowledge to be a fact, so 
far as human observation can determine facts of this 
sort — ^that a man may be truly religious, and essentially 
a believer at heart, while his understanding is sadly 
bewildered with the attempt to comprehend and ex- 
press philosophically, what yet he feels and knows 
spiritually. It is indeed impossible for us to tell, how 
far the understanding may impose upon itself by par- 
tial views and false disguises, without perverting the 
will, or estranging it from the laws and the authority 
of reason and the divine word. > We cannot say to 
what extent a false system of philosophy and metaphy- 
sical opinions, which in their natural and uncounteracted 
tendency would go to destroy all religion, may be re- 
ceived in a Christian community, and yet the power of 
spiritual religion retain its hold and its efficacy in the 
hearts of the people. We may perhaps believe that in 
opposition to all the might of false philosophy, so long 
as the great body of the people have the Bible in their 
hands, and are taught to reverence and receive its 
heavenly instructions, though the Church may suffer 
injury from unwise and unfruitful speculations, it 
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will yet be preserved ; and that the spiritual seed of 
the divine word, though mingled with many tares 
of worldly wisdom and philosophy falsely so called, 
will yet spring up, and bear fruit unto everlasting 
life. 

But though we may hope and believe this, we can- 
not avoid believing, at the same time, that injury must 
result from an unsuspecting confidence in metaphysical 
opinions, which are essentially at variance with the 
doctrines of Revelation. Especially must the effect 
be injurious, where those opinions lead gradually to 
alter our views of religion itself, and of all that is pe- 
culiar in the Christian system. The great mass of the 
community, who know little of metaphysics, and whose 
faith in revelation is not so readily influenced by spe- 
culations not immediately connected with it, may, 
indeed, for a time, escape the evil, and continue to 
receive with meekness the ingrafted word. But in 
the minds of the better educated, especially those who 
think and follow out their conclusions with resolute 
independence of thought, the result must be either a 
loss of confidence in the opinions themselves, or a re- 
jection of all those parts of the Christian system which 
are at variance with them. Under particular circum- 
stances, indeed, where both the metaphysical errors, 
and the great doctrines of the Christian Faith, have a 
strong hold upon the minds of a community, a pro- 
tracted struggle may take place, and earnest and long- 
continued efforts may be made to reconcile opinions 
which we are resolved to maintain, with a faith which 
our consciences will not permit us to abandon. But 
so long as the effort continues and such opinions re- 
tain their hold upon our confidence, it must be with 
tome diminution of the fulness and simplicity of our 
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faith. To a greater or less degree, according to the 
education and habits of thought in different individuals, 
the word of God is received with doubt, or with such 
glozing modifications as enervate its power. Thus the 
light from heaven is intercepted, and we are left to a 
shadow-fight of metaphysical schemes and metaphori- 
cal interpretations. While one party, with conscien- 
tious and earnest endeavours, and at great expense of 
talent and ingenuity, contends for the Faith, and 
among the possible shapings of the received metaphy- 
sical system, seeks that which will best comport with 
the simplicity of the Gospel, — another more boldly 
interprets the language of the Gospel itself in con- 
formity with those views of religion to which their 
philosophy seems obviously to conduct them. The 
substantial being and the living energy of the Word, 
which is not only the light but the life of men, is 
either misapprehended or denied by all parties ; and 
even those who contend for what they conceive the 
literal import of the Gospel, do it — as they must to 
avoid too glaring absurdity — with such explanations of 
its import as to make it to become, in no small degree, 
the words of mans wisdom, rather than a simple 
demonstration of the Spirit and of power. Hence, 
although such as have experienced the spiritual and 
life-giving power of the Divine Word, may be able, 
through the promised aids of the Spirit, to overcome 
the natural tendency of speculative error, and, hy the 
law of the spirit of life which is in them, may at 
length be made free from the law of sin and deaths 
yet who can tell how much they may lose of the bles- 
sings of the Gospel, and be retarded in their spiritual 
growth when they are but too often fed with the lifeless 
and starveling products of the human understandings 
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instead of that living bread which came down from 
heaven 9 Who cau tell, moreover, how many, through 
the prevalence of sach philosophical errors as lead to 
misconceptions of the truth or create a prejudice 
against it, and thus tend to intercept the light from 
heaven, may continue in their ignorance, oMenated 
from the life of God, and groping in the darkness of 
their own understandings ? 

But however that may be, enlightened Christians^ 
and especially Christian instructors, know it to be 
their duty, as far as possible, to prepare the way for 
the full and unobstructed influence of the Gospel, to 
do all in their power to remove those natural pre- 
judices, and those errors of the understanding, which 
are obstacles to the truth, that the word of God may 
find access to the heart, and conscience, and reason of 
every man, that it may hBYefree course, and run, 
and be gUyi^ified, My own belief, that such obstacles 
to the influence of truth exist in the speculative and 
metaphysical opinions generally adopted in this country, 
and that the present Work is in some measure at least 
calculated to remove them, is pretty clearly indicated 
by the remarks which I have already made. But, to 
be perfectly explicit on the subject I do not hesitate to 
express my conviction, that the natural tendency of 
some of the leading principles of our prevailing system 
of metaphysics, and those which must unavoidably 
have more or less influence on our theoretical views 
of religion, are of an injurious and dangerous tendency, 
and that so long as we retain them, however we may 
profess to exclude their influence from our theological 
inquiries, and from the interpretation of Scripture, we 
can maintain no consistent system of Scriptural theo- 
logy, nor clearly and distinctly apprehend the spiritual 
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import of the Scripture language. The grounds of 
this conviction I shall proceed to exhihit, though only 
in a very partial manner, as I could not do more with- 
out anticipating the contents of the Work itself, instead 
of merely preparing the reader to peruse them with 
attention. I am aware, too, that some of the language, 
which I have already employed, and shall he obliged 
to employ, will not convey its full import to the reader, 
till he becomes acquainted with some of the leading 
principles and distinctions unfolded in the Work. But 
this also is an evil which I saw no means of avoiding 
without incurnng a greater, and writing a book in- 
stead of a brief essay. 

Let it be understood, then, without further preface, 
that by the prevailing system of metaphysics, I mean 
the system, of which in modern times Locke is the re- 
puted author, and the leading principles of which, with 
various modifications, more or less important, but not 
altering its essential character, have been almost uni- 
versally received in this country. It should be observed, 
too, that the causes enumerated by the Author, as 
having elevated it to its "pride of place" in Europe, 
have been aided by other favouring circumstances 
here. In the minds of our religious community, es- 
pecially, some of its most important doctrines have 
become associated with names justly loved and revered 
among ourselves, and so connected with all our theo- 
retical views of religion, that a man can hardly hope 
to question their validity without hazarding his reputa- 
tion, not only for orthodoxy, but even for common 
sense. To controvert, for example, the prevailing 
doctrines with regard to the freedom of the will, the 
sources of our Ig^iowledge, the nature of the under- 
standing as containing the controlling principles of 
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our whole being, and the universality of the law of 
cause and effect, even in connection with the argu- 
ments and the authority of the most powerful intellect 
of the age, may even now be worse than in vain. Yet 
I have reasons for believing there are some among us, 
and that their number is fast increasing, who are wil- 
ling to revise their opinions on these subjects', and 
who will contemplate the views presented in this Work 
with a liberal, and something of a prepared feeling, of 
cariosity. The difficulties in which men find them- 
selves involved by the received doctrines on these 
subjects, in their most anxious efforts to explain and 
defend the peculiar doctrines of spiritual religion, have 
led many to suspect that there must be some lurking 
error in the premisses. It is not that these principles 
lead us to mysteries which we cannot comprehend ; they 
are found, or believed at least by many, to involve us in 
absurdities which we can comprehend. It is necessary 
indeed only to form some notion of the distinctive and 
appropriate import of the term spiritual, as opposed to 
natural in the New Testament, and then to look at the 
writings, or hear the discussions, in which the doctrines 
of the Spirit and of spiritual influences are taught and 
defended, to see the insurmountable nature of the ob- 
stacles, which these metaphysical dogmas throw in the 
way of the most powerful minds. To those who shall 
read this Work with any degree of reflection, it must, 
I think, be obvious, that something more is implied in 
the continual opposition of these terms in the New 
Testainent, than can be explained consistently with 
the prevailing opinions on the subjects above enume- 
rated; and that through their influence our highest 
notions of that distinction have been gendered confused, 
contradictory, and inadequate. 1 have already directed 
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the attention of the reader to those parts of the Work, 
where this distinction is unfolded ; and had I no other 
grounds than the ai^uments and views there exhibited, 
I should be convinced that so long as we hold the doc- 
trines of Locke and the Scotch metaphysicians respect- 
ing power, cause and efiPect, motives, and the freedom 
of the will, we not only can make and defend no 
essential distinction between that which is naturaly 
and that which is spiritual, but we cannot even find 
rational grounds for the feeling of moral obligation^ 
and the distinction between regret and remorse. 

According to the system of these authors, as nearly 
and distinctly as my limits will permit me to state it, 
the same law of cause and effect is the law of the uni- 
verse. It extends to the moral and spiritual — if in 
courtesy these terms may still be used — ^no less than 
to the properly natural powers and agencies of our 
being. The acts of the free-will are pre-deterinined 
by a cause out of the willy according to the same law 
of cause and effect which controls the changes in the 
physical world. We have no notion of power but uni- 
formity of antecedent and consequent. The notion of 
a power in the will to act freely is therefore nothing 
more than an inherent capacity of being acted upon, 
agreeably to its nature, and according to a fixed law, 
by the motives which are present in the understanding. 
I feel authorized to take this statement partly from 
Brown's Philosophy, because that work has been de- 
cidedly approved by our highest theological authori- 
ties ; and indeed it would not be essentially varied, if 
expressed in the precise terms used by any of the 
writers most usually quoted in reference to these sub- 
jects. ^ 

I 2un aware that variations may be found in the 
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mode of stating these doctrines; but I think every 
candid reader, who is acquainted with the metaphysics 
and theology of this country, will admit the above to 
be a fair representation of the form in which they are 
generally received. I am aware, too, that much has 
been said and written to make out, consistently with 
these general principles, a distinction between natural 
and moral causes, natural and moral ability, and 
inability, and the like. But I beg all lovers of sound 
and rational philosophy to look carefully at the general 
principles, and see whether there be, in fact, ground 
left for any such distinctions of this kind as are worth 
contending for. My first step in arguing with a de- 
fender of these principles, and of the distinctions in 
question, as connected with them, would be to ask for 
his definition of nature and natural. And when he 
had arrived at a distinctive general notion of the im* 
port of these, it would appear, if I mistake not, that 
he had first subjected our whole being to the law of 
nature^ and then contended for the existence of some- 
thing which is not nature. For in their relation to the 
law of moral rectitude, and to the feeling of moral 
responsibility, what difference is there, and what dif- 
ference can there be, between what are called natural 
and those which are called moral powers and affections, 
if they are all under the control of the same universal 
faw of cause and effect? If it still be a mere nature, 
and the determinations of our will be controlled by 
auaes out of the will, according to our nature, then 
maintain that a moral nature has no more to do 
th tliA faolJng of responsibility than any other na- 

difficulty may be made moi'e obvious in 
I be admitted that brutes are possessed 
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of various natares, some innocent or useful, otherwise 
noxious, but all alike irresponsible in a moral point of 
view. But why ? Simply because tbey act in accord- 
ance with their natures. They possess, each according 
to its proper nature, certain appetites and susceptibili- 
ties which are stimulated and acted upon by their ap- 
propriate objects in the world of the senses ; and the 
relation — ^the law of action and reaction — subsisting 
between these specific susceptibilities and their corres- 
ponding outward objects, constitutes their nature. 
They have ^ power of selecting and choosing in the 
world of sense the objects appropriate to the wants of 
their nature ; but that nature is the sole law of their 
being. Their power of choice is but a part of it, in- 
strumental in accomplishing its ends, but not capable 
of rising above it, of controlling its impulses, and of 
determining itself with reference to a purely ideal law, 
distinct from their nature. They act in accordance 
with the law of cause and effect, which constitutes 
their several natures, and cannot do otherwise. Thej 
are, therefore not responsible — ^not capable of guilt, or 
of remorse. 

Now let us suppose another being, possessing, in 
addition to the susceptibilities of the brute, certain 
other specific susceptibilities with their correlative ob- 
jects, either in the sensible world, or in a future world, 
but that these are subjected, like the other, to the 
same binding and inalienable law of cause and effect. 
What, I ask, is the amount of the difference thus sup- 
posed between this being and the brute ? The supposed 
addition, it is to be understood, is merely an addition 
to its nature; and the only power of will belonging to 
it is, as in the case of the brute, only a capacity of 
choosing and acting uniformly in accordance with its 
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natare. These additioDal susceptibilities still act but 
as they are acted upon; and the will is determined 
accordingly. What advantage is gained in this case 
by calling these supposed additions moral affections, 
and their correlative stimulants moral causes ? Do we 
thereby find any rational ground for the feeling of 
moral responsibility, for conscience, for remorse ? The 
being acts according to its nature, and why is it blame- 
worthy more than the brute ? If the moral law existing 
out of the will be a power or cause which, in its rela- 
tion to the specific susceptibility of the moral being, 
produces under the same circumstances uniformly the 
same result, according to the law of cause and effect ; 
if the acts of the will be subject to the same law, as 
mere links in the chain of antecedents and consequents, 
and thus a part of our nature, what is gained, I ask 
again, by the distinction of a moral and a physical 
nature ? It is still only a nature under the law of cause 
and effect, and the liberty of the moral being is under 
the same condition with the liberty of the brute. Both 
are free to follow and fulfil the law of their nature^ 
and both are alike bound by that law, as by an ada- 
mantine chain. The very conditions of the law pre- 
clude the possibility of a power to act otherwise than 
according to their nature. They preclude the very 
idea of a free-will, and render the feeling of moral 
responsibility not an enigma merely, not a mystery, 
bat a self-contradiction and an absurdity. 

Turn the matter as we will — call these correlatives, 
namely, the inherent susceptibilities and the causes 
acting on them from without, natural, or moral, or 
spiritual — so long as their action and reaction, or the 
law of reciprocity, which constitutes their specific na- 
tures, is considered as the controlling law of our whole 
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becomes acquainted with the language and sentiments 
of the Work itself. It will, howe'^er^ I hope, be so far 
understood, at least, as to answer the purpose for 
which it was introduced — of precluding the supposition 
that, in the remarks which preceded, or in those 
which follow, any suspicion was intended to be ex- 
pressed, with regard to the religious principles or the 
essential faith of those who hold the opinions in ques- 
tion. According to this view of the inherent and es- 
sential nature of Spiritual Religion, as existing in the 
practical reason of man, we may not only admit, but 
can better understand the possibility of what every 
charitable Christian will acknowledge to be a fact, so 
far as human observation can determine facts of this 
sort — ^that a man may be truly religious, and essentially 
a believer at heart, while his understanding is sadly 
bewildered with the attempt to comprehend and ex- 
press philosophically, what yet he feels and knows 
spiritually. It is indeed impossible for us to tell, how 
far the understanding may impose upon itself by par- 
tial views and false disguises, without perverting the 
will, or estranging it from the laws and the authority 
of reason and the divine word. « We cannot say to 
what extent a false system of philosophy and metaphy- 
sical opinions, which in their natural and uncounteracted 
tendency would go to destroy all religion, may be re- 
ceived in a Christian community, and yet the power of 
spiritual religion retain its hold and its efficacy in the 
hearts of the people. We may perhaps believe that in 
opposition to all the might of false philosophy, so long 
as the great body of the people have the Bible in their 
hands, and are taught to reverence and receive its 
heavenly instructions, though the Church may suffer 
injury from unwise and unfruitful speculations, it 
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will vet be preserved ; and that the spiritual seed of 
the divine word, though mingled with many tares 
of worldly wisdom and philosophy falsely so called, 
will yet spring up, and bear fruit unto everlasting 
life. 

But though we may hope and believe this, we can- 
not avoid believing, at the same time, that injury must 
result from an unsuspecting confidence in metaphysical 
opinions, which are essentially at variance with the 
doctrines of Revelation. Especially must the effect 
be injurious, where those opinions lead gradually to 
alter our views of religion itself, and of all that is pe- 
culiar in the Christian system. The great mass of the 
community, who know little of metaphysics, and whose 
faith in revelation is not so readily influenced by spe- 
culations not immediately connected with it, may, 
indeed, for a time, escape the evil, and continue to 
receive with meekness the ingrafted word. But in 
the minds of the better educated, especially those who 
think and follow out their conclusions with resolute 
independence of thought, the result must be either a 
loss of confidence in the opinions themselves, or a re- 
jection of all those parts of the Christian system which 
are at variance with them. Under particular circum- 
stances, indeed, where both the metaphysical errors, 
and the great doctrines of the Christian Faith, have a 
strong hold upon the minds of a community, a pro- 
tracted struggle may take place, and earnest and long- 
continued efforts may be made to reconcile opinions 
which we are resolved to maintain, with a faith which 
oar consciences will not permit us to abandon. But 
so long as the effort continues and such opinions re- 
tain their hold upon our confidence, it must be with 
some diminution of the fulness and simplicity of our 
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becomes acquainted with the language and sentiments 
of the Work itself. It will, however, I hope, be so far 
understood, at least, as to answer the purpose for 
which it was introduced — of precluding the supposition 
that, in the remarks which preceded, or in those 
which follow, any suspicion was intended to be ex- 
pressed, with regard to the religious principles or the 
essential faith of those who hold the opinions in ques- 
tion. According to this view of the inherent and es- 
sential nature of Spiritual Religion, as existing in the 
practical reason of man, we may not only admit, but 
can better understand the possibility of what every 
charitable Christian will acknowledge to be a fact, so 
far as human observation can determine facts of this 
sort — that a man may be truly religious, and essentially 
a believer at heart, while his understanding is sadly 
bewildered with the attempt to comprehend and ex- 
press philosophically, what yet he feels and knows 
spiritually. It is indeed impossible for us to tell, how 
far the understanding may impose upon itself by par- 
tial views and false disguises, without perverting the 
will, or estranging it from the laws and the authority 
of reason and the divine word. ' We cannot say to 
what extent a false system of philosophy and metaphy- 
sical opinions, which in their natural and uncounteracted 
tendency would go to destroy all religion, may be re- 
ceived in a Christian community, and yet the power of 
spiritual religion retain its hold and its efficacy in the 
hearts of the people. We may perhaps believe that in 
opposition to all the might of false philosophy, so long 
as the great body of the people have the Bible in their 
hands, and are taught to reverence and receive its 
heavenly instructions, though the Church may suffer 
injury from unwise and unfruitful speculations, it 
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will yet be preserved ; and that the spiritual seed of 
the divine word, though mingled with many tares 
of worldly wisdom and philosophy falsely so called, 
will yet spring up, and bear fruit unto everlasting 
life. 

But though we may hope and believe this, we can- 
not avoid believing, at the same time, that injury must 
result from an unsuspecting confidence in metaphysical 
opinions, which are essentially at variance with the 
doctrines of Revelation. Especially must the effect 
be injurious, where those opinions lead gradually to 
alter our views of religion itself, and of all that is pe- 
culiar in the Christian system. The great mass of the 
community, who know little of metaphysics, and whose 
faith in revelation is not so readily influenced by spe- 
culations not immediately connected with it, may, 
indeed, for a time, escape the evil, and continue to 
receive with meekness the ingrafted word. But in 
the minds of the better educated, especially those who 
think and follow out their conclusions with resolute 
independence of thought, the result must be either a 
loss of confidence in the opinions themselves, or a re- 
jection of all those parts of the Christian system which 
are at variance with them. Under particular circum- 
stances, indeed, where both the metaphysical errors, 
and the great doctrines of the Christian Faith, have a 
strong hold upon the minds of a community, a pro- 
tracted struggle may take place, and earnest and long- 
continued efforts may be made to reconcile opinions 
which we are resolved to maintain, with a faith which 
oor consciences will not permit us to abandon. But 
80 long as the effort continues and such opinions re- 
tain their hold upon our confidence, it must be with 
•ome diminution of the fulness and simplicity of our 
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demands of appetite, &c, above the law of nature and 
to decide arbitrarily y whether to yield or not to yield, 
then they admit that the will is not determined ahso- 
lutely by the extraneous cause, but is in fact self- 
determined. They agree with the letter-writer ; and • 
the question for them is at rest. Thus, whatever dis- 
tinctions may be attempted here, there can be no real 
distinction but between an irresponsible nature and a 
will that is self-determined. The reader will find a few 
additional remarks on this topic in a note, and for the 
general views of the Work is again referred to a former 
note and the references there made. To the subject of 
that note and to the great distinction between nature 
and the will, between the natural and the spiritual, as 
unfolded in the Work, I must beg leave, also, again to 
request the special and candid attention of the reader. 
I must beg, too, the unprejudiced attention of every 
reader, friendly to the cause of practical and spiritual 
religion, to the tendency of this part of the Author's 
system, and of the remarks hazarded above. 

I cannot but be aware, that the views of the Will 
here exhibited will meet with strong prejudices in a 
large portion, at least, of our religious community. I 
could wish that all such would carefully distinguish 
between the Author's views of the doctrines of religion 
and the philosophical grounds on which he supposes 
those doctrines are to be defended. If no one disputes, 
and I trust no one will dispute, the substantial ortho- 
doxy of the Work, without first carefully examining 
what has been the orthodoxy of the Church in general, 
and of the great body of the Reformers, then I should 
hope it may be wisely considered, whether, as a ques- 
tion of philosophy, the metaphysical principles of this 
Work are not in themselves more in accordance with 
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the doctrines of a spiritual religion, and better suited 
to their explanation and defence, than those above 
treated of. If on examination it cannot be disputed 
that they are, then, if not before, I trust the two sys- 
tems may be compared without undue partiality, and 
the simple question of the truth of each may be deter- 
mined by that calm and persevering reflection, which 
alone can determine questions of this sort. 

If the system here taught be true, then it will follow, 
not, be it observed, that our religion is necessarily 
wrong, or our essential faith erroneous, but that the 
philosophical grounds, on which we are accustomed 
to defend our faith, are unsafe, and that their natural 
tendency is to error. If the spirit of the Gospel still 
exert its influence ; if a truly spiritual religion be 
maintained, it is in opposition to our philosophy, and 
not at all by its aid. I know it will be said, that the 
practical results of our peculiar forms of doctrine are 
at variance with these remarks. But this I am not 
prepared to admit. True, religion and religious insti- 
tutions have flourished ; the Gospel, in many parts of 
oar country, has been affectionately and faithfully 
preached by great and good men ; the word and the 
Spirit of God have been communicated to us in rich 
abundance ; and I rejoice with heartfelt joy and 
thanksgiving, in the belief, that thereby multitudes 
have been regenerated to a new and spiritual life. 
But 80 were equal or greater effects produced under 
the preaching of Baxter, and Howe, and other good and 
faithful men of the same age, with none of the peculi- 
arities of our theological systems. Neither reason nor 
experience indeed furnish any ground for believing 
that the living and life-giving power of the Divine 
Word has ever derived any portion of its efficacy, in 
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the conversion of the heart to God, from the forms of 
metaphysical theology, with which the human under- 
standing has invested it. It requires, moreover, but 
little knowledge of the history of philosophy, and of 
the writings of the 16th and 17th centuries to know, 
that the opinions of the Reformers, and of all the 
great divines of that period, on subjects of this sort» 
were far different from those of Mr. Locke and his fol- 
lowers, and were in fact essentially the same with those 
taught in this Work. This last remark applies not 
only to the views entertained by the eminent philoso- 
phers and divines of that period on the particular sub- 
ject above discussed, but to the distinctions made, and 
the language employed, by them with reference to 
other points of no less importance in the constitution 
of our being. 

It must have been observed by the reader of the 
foregoing pages, that I have used several words, espe- 
cially understanding and reason, in a sense somewhat 
diverse from their present acceptation ; and the occa- 
sion of this I suppose would be partly understood from 
my having already directed the attention of the reader 
to the distinction exhibited between these words in 
the Work, and from the remarks made on the am- 
biguity of the word ' reason' in its common use. I 
now proceed to remark, that the ambiguity spoken of, 
and the consequent perplexity in regard to the use 
and authority of reason, have arisen from the habit of 
using, since the time of Locke, the terms understand- 
ing and reason indiscriminately, and thus confounding^ 
a distinction clearly marked in the philosophy and in 
the language of the older writers. Alas I had the 
terms only been confounded, or had we suffered only 
an inconvenient ambiguity of language, there would be 
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comparatively little cause for earnestness upon the 
subject; or had our views of the things signified by 
these terms been only partially confused, and had we 
still retained correct notions of our prerogative, as ra- 
tional and spiritual beings, the consequences might 
have been less deplorable. But the misfortune is, that 
the powers of understanding and reason have not 
merely been blended and confounded in the view of 
our philosophy ; — the higher and far more characterise 
tic, as an essential constituent of our proper humanity, 
has been as it were obscured and hidden from our ob* 
servatioQ in the inferior power, which belongs to us in 
common with the brutes which perish. According to 
the old, the more spiritual, and genuine philosophy, 
the distinguishing attributes of our humanity — that 
image of God in which man alone was created of all 
the dwellers upon earth, and in virtue of which he was 
placed at the head of this lower world, was said to be 
found in the reason and free'wilL But understand- 
ing these in their strict and proper sense, and accord- 
ing to the true ideas of them, as contemplated by the 
elder metaphysicians, we have literally, if the system 
of Locke and the popular philosophy of the day be true, 
neither the one nor the other of these — ^neithier reason 
nor free-will. What they esteemed the image of God 
in the soul, and considered as distinguishing us speci- 
fically, and so vastly too, above each and all of the 
irrational animals, is found, according to this system, 
to have in fact no real existence. The reality neither 
of the free-will, nor of any of those laws or ideas, 
which spring from, or rather constitute reason, can be 
anthenticated by the sort of proof which is demanded, 
and we must therefore relinquish our prerogative, and 
take our place with becoming humility among our 
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more unpretending compaaionE. In the ascending se< 
riea of powers, enumerated by Milton, nith bo much 
philosophical truth, as well as beauty of li _ 
the fifth book of Paradise Lost, lie mentions 

Fancy and underslandm^j whence t1 



But the highest power here, that which is the being of 
the soul, considered as any thing differing in kind Irom 
the understanding, has no place in our popular meta- 
physics. Thus we have only the understanding, "the 
faculty judging according to sense," a faculty of ab- 
stracting and generalizing, of contrivance and forecast, 
as the highest of our intellectual powers ; and this we 
are expressly taught belongs to us in common with 
brutes. Nay, these views of our essential being, eon- 
sequences and all, are adopted by men, whom Mie 
would suppose religion, if not philosophy, should have 
taught their utter inadequateness to the true and es- 
sential constituents of our humanity. Dr. Paley tells U9 
in his Natural Theology, that only "contkivakce," 
a power obviously and professedly belonging to brutes, 
is necessary to constitute personality. His whole syg- 
tcm both of theology and morals neither teaches, nor 
implies, the existence of any speci6c difference either 
between the understanding and reason, or between 
nature and the will. It does not imply the eiisteuce 
of any power in man, which does not obviously belong, 
in a greater or less degree, to irrational animals. Dr. 
Fleming, another reverend prelate in the English 
Church, in his " Philosophy of Zoolr^y," maintains in 
express terms, that we have no faculties differing in 
kind from those which belong to brutes. How many 
other learned, and reverend, and wise men adopt the 
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same opinions, I know not: though these are obvi- 
ously not the peculiar views of the individuals, but 
conclusions resulting from the essential principles of 
their system. If, then, there is no better systeTriy if 
this be the genuine philosophy, and founded in the 
nature of things, there is no help for us, and we must 
believe it — if we can. But most certainly it will fol- 
low, that we ought, as fast as the prejudices of educa* 
tion will permit, to rid ourselves of certain notions of 
prerogative, and certain feelings of our own superiority, 
which somehow have been strangely prevalent among 
oar race. For though we have indeed, according to 
this system, a little mare understanding than other 
animals — can abstract and generalize and forecast 
events, and the consequences of our actions, and com-, 
pare motives more skilfully than they; though we 
have thus more knowledge and can circumvent them ; 
though we have more power and can subdue them ; 
yet, as to any distinctive and peculiar characteristic 
— ^as to any inherent and essential worthy we are after 
all but little better — ^though we may be better off — 
than our dogs and horses. There is no essential dif. 
ference, and we may rationally doubt — at least we 
might do so, if by the supposition we were rational 
beings — ^whether our fellow animals of the kennel and 
the stall are not unjustly deprived of certain personal 
rightst ftn<l whether a dog charged with trespass may 
not raUonally claim to be tried by a jury of his peers. 
Now however trifling and ridiculous this may appear, 
I would ask in truth and soberness, if it be not a fair 
and legitimate inference from the premisses, and whe- 
ther the absurdity of the one does not demonstrate 
the utter falsity of the other. And where, I would 
beg to know, shall we look, according to the popular 
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system of philosophy, for that image of God in which 
we are created? Is it a thing of degrees f And is it 
simply hecause we have something more of the same 
faculties which belong to brutes, that we become the 
objects of God's special and fatherly care, the distin^ 
guished objects of his Providence, and the sole objects 
of his Grace? — Doth God take care for oxen 9 But 
why not ? 

I assure my readers, that I have no desire to treat 
with disrespect and contumely the opinions of great or 
good men ; but the distinction in question, and the as- 
sertion and exhibition of the higher prerogatives of 
reason, as an essential constituent of our being, are so 
vitally important, in my apprehension, to the formation 
and support of any rational system of philosophy, and 
— ^no less than the distinction before treated of — so 
pregnant of consequences to the interests of truth, in 
morals, and religion, and indeed of all truth, that mere 
opinion and the authority of names may well be disre- 
garded. The discussion, moreover, relates to facts^ 
and to such facts, too, as are not to be learned from 
the instruction, or received on the authority, of any 
man. They must be ascertained by every man for 
himself, by reflection upon the processes and laws of 
his own inward being, or they are not learned at all to 
any valuable purpose. We do indeed find in ourselves 
then, as no one will deny, certain powers of intelli- 
gence, which we have abundant reason to believe the 
brutes possess in common with us in a greater or less 
degree. The functions of the understanding, as treated 
of in the popular systems of metaphysics, its faculties 
of attention, of abstraction, of generalization, the 
power of forethought and contrivance, of adapting 
means to ends, and the law of association, may be, so 
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far as we can judge, severally represented more or less 
adequately in the instinctive intelligence of the higher 
orders of brutes. But, not to anticipate too far a topic 
treated of in the Work, do these, or any and all the 
faculties which we discover in irrational animals, satis- 
factorily account to a reflecting mind for all the phe- 
nomena which are' presented to our observation in our 
own consciousness ? Would any supposable addition 
to the degree merely of those powers which we ascribe 
to brutes, render them rational beings, and remove 
the sacred distinction, which law and reason have 
sanctioned, between things and persons? Will any 
such addition account for our having — what the brute 
is not supposed to have ~ the pure ideas of the geo- 
metrician, the power of ideal construction, the intuition 
of geometrical or other necessary and universal tniths? 
Would it give rise, in irrational animals, to a law of 
moral rectitude and to conscience — to the feelings of 
moral responsibility and remorse ? Would it awaken 
them to a reflective self-consciousness, and lead them 
to form and contemplate the ideas of the soul^ of Jree- 
wilij of tmmortaHlyy and of God. It seems to me, that 
we. have only to reflect for a serious hour upon what 
we mean by these, and then to compare them with our 
notion of what belongs to a brute, its inherent powers 
and their correlative objects, to feel that they are ut- 
terly incompatible — that in the blessing of these we 
enjoy a prerogative, which we cannot disclaim without 
a violation of reason, and a voluntary abasement of 
ourselves — and that we must therefore be possessed of 
tome peculiar powers — of some source of ideas distinct 
from the understanding, difiering in kind from any-and 
an of those which belong to us in common with inferior 
and irrational animals. 
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But what these powers are, or what is the predee 
satore of the diBliDctioii betweeo the uaderstandiDg- 
and reason, it is not my province, nor hare I under- 
taken, to show. My object is merely to illustrate its 
necessity, and the palpahle obscurity, vagueness and 
deficiency, in this respect, of the mode of philosophiz- 
ing', which is held in so high honour among us. The 
distinction itself will be found illustrated with some of 
its important bearings in the Work, and in the notes 
and Appendix attached to it ; and cannot be too care- 
fully studied — in connexion with that between nature 
and the will — ^by the student who would acquire distinct 
and intelligible notions of what constitutes the truly 
spiritual in our being, or find rational grounds far the 
possibility of a truly spiritual religion. Indeed, could 
I succeed in fixing the attention of the reader npoa 
this distinction, in such a way as to secure his candid 
and reflecting perusal of the Work, I should consider 
any personal effort or sacrifice abundantly recom- 
pensed. Nor am I alone in this view of its impor- 
tance. A literary friend, whose opinion on this sub- 
ject would be valued by all who knew the soundness of 
his scholarship, says in a letter Just now received, — "if 
you caa once get the attention of thinking men fixed 
on his distinction between the reason and the under- 
standing, you will have done enough to reward the 
labour of a life. As prominent a place as it bolds in 
the writings of Coleridge, he seems to me far enough 
from making too much of it." No person of serious 
^nd philosophical mind, I am confident, can reflect 
(ipon the subject, enough to understand it in its va- 
j-ious aspects, without arriving at the same views of 
(.be importance of the distinction, whatever may be his 
conviction with regard to its truth. 
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But indeed the only grounds^ which I find, to appre- 
hend that the reality of the distmction and the importance 
of the consequences resultingfrom it, will be much longer 
denied and rejected among us, is in the overweening 
assurance, which prevails with regard to the adequate- 
ness and perfection of the system of philosophy which 
is already received. It is taken for granted, as a fact 
undisputed and indisputable, that this is the most en- 
lightened age of the world, not only with regard to 
the more general diffusion of certain points of practi- 
cal knowledge ; in which, probably, it may be so, but 
in all respects ; that our whole system of the philoso- 
phy of mind as derived from Lord Bacon, especially, 
is the only one, which has any claims to common 
sense ; and that all distinctions not recognized in that 
are consequently unworthy of our regard. What those 
Reformers, to whose transcendant powers of mind, and 
to whose characters as truly spiritual divines, we are 
accustomed to look with feelings of so much general 
regard, might find to say in favour of their philosophy, 
few take the pains to inquire. Neither they nor the 
great philosophers with whom they held communion 
on subjects of this sort, can appear among us to speak 
in their own defence ; and even the huge folios and 
quartos, in which, though dead, they yet speak — 
and ooght to be heard — ^have seldom strayed to this 
side of the Atlantic. All our information respecting 
their philosophical opinions, and the grounds on which 
they defended them, has been received from writers, 
who were confessedly advocating a system of recent 
growth* at open war with every thing more ancient, and 
wboy in the great abundance of their self-complacency, 
have represented their own discoveries as containing 
the snm and substance of all philosophy, and the ac- 
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cumulated treasures of ancient wisdom as unworthy 
the attention of ^ this enlightened age.** Be it so — 
yet ihe foolishness of antiquity, if it be o/* Gody maij 
prove iviser than men. It may be found that the phi- 
losophy of the Reformers and their religion are essenti- 
ally connected, and must stand or fall together. It may 
at length be discovered, that a system of religion es- 
sentially spiritual, and a system of philosophy which 
excludes the very idea of all spiritual power and 
agency, in their only distinctive and proper character, 
cannot be consistently associated together. 

It is our peculiar misfortune in this country, that 
while the philosophy of Locke and the Scottish writers 
has been received in full faith, as the only rational 
system, and its leading principles especially passed off 
as unquestionable, the strong attachment to reli^on, 
and the fondness for speculation, by both of which yve 
are strongly characterized, have led us to combine and 
associate these principles, such as they are, with our 
religious interests and opinions, so variously and so 
intimately, that by most persons they are considered 
as necessary parts of the same system ; and from being 
80 long contemplated together, the rejection of one 
seems impossible without doing violence to the other. 
Yet how much evidence might not an impartial obser- 
ver find in examining the theological discussions which 
have prevailed, the speculative systems which have 
been formed and arrayed against each other, for the 
last seventy years, to convince him that there must be 
some discordance in the elements, some principle of 
secret but irreconcilable hostility between a philosophy 
and a religion, which, under every ingenious variety of 
form and shaping, still stand aloof from each other 
and refuse to cohere. For is it not a fact, that iu re- 
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gard to GTery speculative system which has heen formed 
on these philosophical principles, — to every new shap- 
ing of theory which has heen devised and has gained 
adherents among us, — is it not a fact, I ask, that, to 
all, except those adherents, the system — ^the philoso- 
phigil theory — has seemed dangerous in its tendency, 
and at war with orthodox views of religion-— perhaps 
even with the attributes of God ? Nay, to bring the 
matter still nearer and more plainly to view, I ask, 
whether at this moment the organs and particular 
friends of our leading theological seminaries in New 
England, both devotedly attached to an orthodox and 
spiritual system of religion, and expressing mutual 
conGdence as to the essentials of their mutual faith, 
do not each consider the other as holding a philosophi- 
cal theory subversive of orthodoxy ? If I am not mis- 
informed, this is the simple fact. 

Now, if these things be so, I would ask again with 
all earnestness, and out of regard to the interests of 
truth al^ne, whether serious and reflecting men may 
not be permitted, without the charge of heresy in Re- 
iiGioNy to stand in doubt of this Philosophy altO' 
^tther; whether these facts which will not be disputed, 
do not furnish just grounds for suspicion, that the 
principles of our philosophy may be erroneous, or at 
least induce us to look with candour and impartiality 
at the claims of another, and a different system ? 

What are the claims of the system, to which the at- 
tention of the public is invited in this Work, can be 
understood fully, only by a careful and reflecting ex- 
amination of its principles in connexion with the consci- 
ous wants of our own inward being — the requirements 
of oar own reason and consciences. Its purpose and 
tendencT, I have endeavoured in some measure to ex- 
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hibit ; and if the influence of authority, which the pre- 
vailing system fumiBhes against it, can and must be 
counteracted by any thing of a like kind — (and what- 
ever proFesuons we may make, the influence of autho- 
rity produces at least a predisposing effect upoa our 
minds) — the remark which I have made, will show, 
that the principles here taught are not wholly unau- 
thorized by men, whom we have been taught to reve- 
rence among the great and good, i cannot hut add, 
as a matter of simple justice to the question, that how. 
ever our prevailing system of phitosopbising may have 
appealed to the authority of Lord Bacon, it needs but 
a candid eiamination of his writings, especially the 
first part of his i^^ofun^ Organum, to be convinced that 
such an appeal is without grounds ; and that in fact 
the fundamental principles of his philosophy are the 
same with those taught in this work. The great dis- 
tinction especially, between the understanding and the 
reason, is fully and clearly reci^iEed ; and as a philo- 
sopher he would be fiir more properly as3a<a4ted with 
Plato, or even Aristotle, than with the modem philo- 
sophers, who have miscalled their systems by his name. 
For further remarks on thb point, the reader is re- 
quested to refer to the notes. In onr own (jmes, 
, pDover, there is abundant evidence, whatever may 
Ljjoght of the principles of this Work here, that 
iiiic general views of philoBophy are regaining 






^(■ndancy elsewhere. In Great Britain there 
'^e/r ** i'gw, who be^n to believe that the deep-toned 
'"q X'^. jiine eloquence of Coleridge on these great 
'*^(i 0^ nay have something to claim their attention 
^i /jt^ ffew peculiarities of language. In Paris, the 
^ V^^0 ^ (,{ a rational and spiritual system of philo- 
'^tj **:>, ^*^^ taUglit to listening and admiring thooBands 
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by one of the most learned and eloquent philosophers 
of the age ; and in Germany, if I mistake not, the same 
general views are adopted by the serious friends of 
religious truth among her great and learned men. 

Such — as I have no doubt — must be the case, 
wherever thinking men can be brought distinctly and 
impartially to examine their claims; and indeed to 
those who shall study and comprehend the general 
history of philosophy, it must always be matter of 
special wonder, that in the Christian community, anx- 
iously striving to explain and defend the doctrines of 
Christianity in their spiritual sense, there should have 
been a long>continued and tenacious adherence to phi- 
losophical principles, so subversive of their faith in 
every thing distinctively 9piritual ; while those of an 
opposite tendency^ and claiming a near relationship 
and correspondence with the truly spiritual in the 
Christian system, and the mysteries of its sublime 
faithy were looked upon with suspicion and jealousy, 
as unintelligible or dangerous metaphysics. 

And here I must be allowed to add a few remarks 
with regard to the popular objections against the sys- 
tem of philosophy, the claims of which I am urging, 
especially against the writings of the Author, under 
whose name it appears in the present Work. These 
are various and often contradictory, but usually have 
reference either to his peculiarities pf language, or to 
the depth — ^whether apparent or real, — and the unin- 
telligibleness, of his thoughts. 

To the first of these it seems to me a sufficient an- 
swer, for a mind that would deal honestly and frankly 
by itself, to suggest that in the very nature of things 
it is impossible for a writer to express by a single word 
any truths or to mark any distinction, not recognized 
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in the languf^ of his day, nnleBs he adopts a word 
entirely new, or gives to one already in use a new and 
more peculiar sense. Now in communicatiDg truths, 
which the writer deems of great and fundamental im- 
portance, shall be thus appropriate a single word old 
or new, or trust to the vagueness of perpetual circum- 
locution P Admitting for example, the existence of 
the important (Ustinction, for which this writer cod- 
tends, between the understanding and reason, and 
that this distinction when recognized at all, is con- 
founded in the common use of language by employing 
the words indiscriminately, shall he still use these 
words indiscriminately, and either invent a new word, 
or mark the distinction by descriptive circumlocu- 
tions, or shall he assign a more distinctive and pre- 
dse meaning to the words already u^ed ? It seems to 
me obviously more in accordance with the laws and 
genius of language to take the course which he lus 
adopted. But in this case and in many others, where his 
language seems peculiar, it cannot he denied that the J 
words had iiiready been employed in the same sense,! 
and the same distinctions rect^ized, by the older ai 
many of the most distinguished writers in the langusg 
But the reader will find the Author's own views ol 
the subject in the Work. 

With regard to the more important objection, ti 
the tkovgkts of Coleridge are umntelligibU, if it ' 
intended to imply, that his language is not in ivM 
expressive of an intelligible meaning, or that he | 
fects the appearance of depth and mystery, while J 
thoughts are common -place, it is an objection, w" 
no one who has read his Works attentively, and 
quired a feeling of interest for them, will treat li 
" i much (Usrespect as to answer ai 
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Every such reader knows that he uses words uniformly 
with astonishing precision, and that language hecomes, 
in his use of it- — ^in a degree, of which few writers can 
give us a conception — a living power, " consubstantial" 
with the power of thought, that gave birth to it, and 
awakening and calling into action a corresponding 
energy in our own minds. There is little encourage- 
ment, moreover, to answer the objections of any man, 
who will permit himself to be incurably prejudiced 
against an Author by a few peculiarities of language, 
or an apparent difficulty of being understood, and with-. 
I '- out inquiring in^o the cause of that difficulty, where at 
% ' the same time he cannot but see and acknowledge the 
ut presence of great intellectual and moral power. 
t.' Bat if it be intended by the objection to say simply, 
set'- that the thoughts of the Author are often difficult to 
la^be apprehended — that he makes large demands not 
(.\i^ only upon the attention, but upon the reflecting and 
, Vt^rlbinking powers, of his readers, the fact is not, and 
g^^i-ieed not be, denied; and it will only remain to be 
g^^-ledded, whether the instruction offered, as the reward, 
g o'Jnll repay us for the expenditure of thought required, 
^g\2:.V can be obtained for less. I know it is customary in 
' ^H& country, as well as in Great Britain — and that too 
liong men from whom different language might be 
, •^t;q>ected — ^to affect either contempt or modesty^ in re- 
. ^{/.M to all that is more than common-place in philoso- 
XiO^'P' *^d especially "Coleridge's Metaphysics,*' as 
^Ik) deep for them." Now it may not be every man's 
^,<^, or in every man's power, to devote to such stu- 
L'ect^"'^ the time and thought necessary to understand the 
.^g\t.k> things of philosophy. But for one who professes 
^ -n tr>k a scholar, and to cherish a manly love of truth 
ciC^e truth's sake, to object to a system of metaphy- 
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sica because it is " too deep for him," mu) 
a disingenuous iasinuation, tbat its depti 
wortli exploring — which is more than th 
knows — or a confession, that — with all hi! 
love of truth and knowledge — he prefers 
after dinner." The misfortune is, that men 
cheated into a belief, that all philosophy an< 
sics worth knowing are contained in a fe' 
which can he understood with little expense i 
and that they may very well spare then; 
venation of trjing to comprehend the depths 
ridge's Metaphysics." According to the p 
tions of the day, it is a very easy matter to i 
the philosophy of mind. A new work o 
phy is aa easy to read as the last new r 
superficial, would-be scholars, who have a tb 
horror at the thought of stud3dng Algeb 
doctrine of fluxions, can yet go through { 
moral sciences, and know all about the phi 
the mind. 

Now why will not men of sense, and men 
any just pretensions to scholarship, see 
must of necessity be gross sophistry somewi 
system of metaphysics, which pretends to | 
adequate and scientific self-knowledge — ton 
prehensive to ua the mysterious laws of ox, 
ward being, with less manly and perseverin] 
thought on our part, than is confessedly r 
comprehend the simplest of those sciences, a 
are but some of the phenomena, from whic 
in question are to be inferred ? — Why will tl 
and acknowledge — what one would suppose s 
reflection would teach them— that to attait 
knowledge by reflection upon the objects of i 
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oonsciousneBs^ — not merely to understand the motives 
of our conduct as conscientious Christians, but to know 
ourselves scientifically as philosophers — ^must, of ne* 
oessity, be the most deep and difficult of all our attain- 
ments in knowledge ? I trust that what I have already 
said will be sufficient to expose the absurdity of objec- 
tions against metaphysics in general, and do something 
towards lowing, that we are in actual and urgent need 
of a system somewhat deeper than those, the contra- 
dictioos of which have not without reason made the 
name of philosophy a terror to the fiiends of truth 
and of religion. '^ False metaphysics can be effectually 
counteracted by. true metaphysics alone ; and if the 
reasoning be clear, solid, and pertinent, the truth de- 
duced can never be the less valuable on account of the 
depth from which it may have been drawn.'' It is a 
ftct, too, of great importance to be kept in mind, in 
relation to this subject, that in the study of ourselves 
— in attaining a knowledge of our own being, — there 
are truths of vast concernment, and living at a great 
depth, which yet no man can draw for another. How- 
ever the depth may have been fathomed, and the same 
tmth brought up by others, for a light and a joy to 
thdr own minds, it must still remain, and be sought 
for by us, each for himself, at the bottom of the well. 
The system of philosophy here taught does not pro- 
fess to make men philosophers, or — which ought to 
mean the same thing — to guide them to the knowledge 
of themselves, without the labour both of attention 
and of severe thinking. K it did so, it would have, 
like the more popular works of philosophy, far less 
affinity than it now has, with the mysteries of religion, 
and those profound truths concerning our spiritual 
being and destiny, which are revealed in the t?nngs 
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hard to he understood of St. Paul and of the beloved 
disciple. For I cannot but remind my readers again, 
that the Author does not undertake to teach us the 
philosophy of the human mind, with the exclusion of 
the truth and influences of religion. He would not 
undertake to philosophize respecting the being and cha- 
racter of man, and at the same time exclude from his 
view the very principle which constitutes his proper 
humanity : he would not, in teaching the doctrine of 
the solar system, omit to mention the sun, and the 
law of gravitation. He professes to investigate and 
unfold the being of man as many in his higher, his 
peculiar, and distinguishing attributes. These it is, 
which are hard to be understood, and to apprehend 
which requires the exercise of deep reflection and ex- 
hausting thought. Nor in aiming at this object would 
he consider it very philosophical to reject the aid and 
instruction of eminent writers on the subject of reli- 
gion, or even of the volume of Revelation itself. He 
would consider St. Augustine as none the less a phi- 
losopher, because he became a Christian. The Apos- 
tles John and Paul were, in the view of this system of 
philosophy, the most rational of all writers, and the 
New Testament the most philosophical of all books. 
They are so because they unfold more fully, than any 
other, the true and essential principles of our being ; 
because they give us a clearer and deeper insight into 
those constituent laws of our humanity, which as men, 
and therefore as philosophers, we are most concerned 
to know. Not only to those, who seek the practical 
self-knowledge of the humble, spiritually-minded Chris- 
tian, but to those also, who are impelled by the ^* hea- 
ven descended yvaidi inavrdy* to study themselves as 
philosophers, and to make self-knowledge a science, 
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the truths of Scripture are a light and a revelation. 
The more earnestly we reflect upon these and refer 
them, whether as Christians or as philosophers, to the 
movements of our inward being — to the laws which 
reveal themselves in our own consciousness, the more 
fully shall we understand, not only the language of 
Scripture, but all that most demands and excites the 
curiosity of the genuine philosopher in the mysterious 
character of man. It is by this guiding light, that we 
can best search into and apprehend the constitution of 
that " marvellous microcosm,^' which, the more it has 
been known, has awakened more deeply the wonder 
and admiration of the true philosopher in every age. 
Nor would the Author of this Work, or those who 
have imbibed the spirit of his system, join with the 
phOosophers of the day in throwing aside and treating 
with a contempt, as ignorant as it is arrogant, the 
treasures of ancient wisdom. He^ says the son of Si* 
rach, that giveth his mind to the law of the Most 
Highy and is occupied in the meditation thereof , will 
seek out the wisdom of all the ancient. In the esti* 
mation of the true philosopher, the case should not be 
greatly altered in the present day ; and now that two 
thousand years have added such rich and manifold 
abundance to those ancient ** sayings of the wise," he 
wiU still approach them with reverence, and receive 
their instruction with gladness of heart. In seeking 
to explore and unfold these deeper and more solemn 
mysteries of our being, which inspire us with awe, 
while they bafBe our comprehension, he will especially 
beware of trusting to his own understanding, or of 
contradicting, in compliance with the self-flattering 
inventions of a single age, the universal faith and 
consciousness of the human race. On such subjects, 
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though he woold call no man master, yet neither would 
he willingly forego the aids to be derived, in the search 
after truth, from those great oracles of human wisdom 
— those giants in intellectual power who from genera* 
tion to generation were admired and venerated by the 
great and good. Much less could he think it becom- 
ing, or consistent with his duty to hazard the publica- 
tion of his own thoughts on subjects of the deepest 
concernment, and on which minds of greatest depth 
and power had been occupied in former ages, while 
confessedly ignorant alike of their doctrines and of 
the arguments by which they are sustained. 

It is in this spirit, that the Author of the work here 
offered to the public has prepared himself to deserve 
the candid and even copfiding attention of his readers, 
with reference to the great subject of which he .treats. 

And although the claims of the Work upon our at- 
tention, as of every other work, must depend more 
upon its inherent and essential character, than upon 
the worth and authority of it« Author, it may yet be 
of service to the reader to know, that he is no hasty 
or unfurnished adventurer in the department of author- 
ship, to which the Work belongs. The discriminating^ 
reader of this Work cannot fail to discover his pro- 
found knowledge of the philosophy of language, the 
principles of its construction, and the laws of its in- 
terpretation. In others of his works, perhaps more 
fully than in this, there is evidence of an unrivalled 
mastery over all that pertains both to logic and philo- 
logy. It has been already intimated, that he is no 
contemner of the great writers of antiquity and of 
their wise sentences ; and probably few English scho- 
lars, even in those days when there were giants of 
learning in Great Britain, had minds more richly 
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furnished with the treasures of ancient lore. But 
especially will the reader of this Work observe with 
admiration the profoundness of his philosophical at- 
tainments, and his thorough and intimate knowledge, 
not only of the works and systems of Plato and Aris'^ 
totle, and of the celebrated philosophers of modem 
times, but of those too much neglected writings of the 
Greek and Roman Fathers, and of the great leaders 
of the Keformation, which more particularly qualified 
him for discussing the subjects of the present Work. 
If these qualifications, and — with all these, and above 
all — a disposition professed and made evident seriously 
to value them, chiefly as they enable him more fully 
and clearly to apprehend and illustrate the truths of 
the Christian system, — if these, I say, can give an 
Author a claim to serious and thoughtM attention, 
then may the Work here offered urge its claim upon 
the reader. My own regard for the cause of truth, 
for the interests of philosophy, of reason, and of reli- 
gion, lead me to hope that they may not be urged in 
vain. 

Of his general claims to our regard, whether from 
exalted personal and moral worth, or from the magni- 
ficence of his intellectual powers, and the vast extent 
and variety of his accumulated stores of knowledge, I 
shall not venture to speak. If it be true indeed that a 
really great mind can be worthily commended only by 
those who adequately both appreciate and comprehend 
its g^atness, there are few who should undertake to 
estimate, and set forth in appropriate terms, the intel- 
lectual power and moral worth of Samuel Taylor Cole- 
ridge. Neither he, nor the public, would be benefited 
by such commendations as I could bestow. The few 
among us who have read his works with the attention 
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which they deserve, are at no loss what rank to assign 
him among the writers of the present age ; to those 
who have not, any language, which I might use, would 
appear hyperbolical and extravagant. The character 
and influence of his principles as a philosopher, a roo-> 
ralist, and a Christian, and of the writings by which 
he is enforcing them, do not ultimately depend upon 
the estimation in which they may now be held ; and to 
posterity he may safely entrust those ^'productive 
ideas" and " living words** — those 

truths that wake, 

To perish never, 

the possession of which will be for their benefit, and 
connected with which, in the language of the Son of 
Sirach, — His own memorial shall not depart away^ 
and his name shall live from generation to genei^a^ 
tion. 

J. M. 
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Summary of the Scheme of the Argument to prove 
the diversity in kind of the Reason and the Under ' 
standing. Seep. 175. 

HE position to be proved is the difierence 
in kind of the understanding from the 
reason. 

The axiom, on which the proof rests, 
is : subjects, which require essentially different general 
definitions, differ in kind and not merely in degree. 
For difference in degree forms the ground of specific 
definitions, but not of generic or general. 

Now reason is considered either in relation to the 
will and moral being, when it is termed the ''^practical 
reason = A: or relatively to the intellective and 
sciential faculties, when it is termed theoretic or spe- 
culative reason = a. In order therefore to be com- 



* The Practical Reason alone is Reason in the fiill and suh- 
stutire seoae. It is Reason in its own sphere of perfect free- 
dom ; as the source of ideas, which ideas, in their conversion to 
the responsible Will, become ultimate ends. On the other hand. 
Theoretic Reason, as the ground of the universal and absolute 
in all logical conclusion, is rather the li^ht of Reason in the 
rnderitand^, and known to be such by its contrast with the 
eontmffency and particularitv which characterize all the proper 
and inoigeiioiis growths of the Understanding. 
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Summary of the Scheme of the Argument to prove 
the diversity in kind of the Reason and the Under ^ 
standing. See p. 175. 

HE poBition to be proved is the difference 
in kind of the understanding from the 
reason. 

The axiom, on which the proof rests, 
is : subjects, which require essentially different general 
definitions^ differ in kind and not merely in degree. 
For difference in degree forms the ground of speci6c 
definitions, but not of generic or general. 

Now reason is considered either in relation to the 
will and moral being, when it is termed the ''^practical 
reason = A: or relatively to the intellective and 
sciential faculties, when it is termed theoretic or spe- 
culative reason = a. In order therefore to be com- 



* The Practical Reason alone is Reason in the fiill and suh- 
stantrre aenae. It is Reason in its own sphere of perfect free- 
dom ; aa the source of ideas, which ideas, in their conversion to 
the responaible Will, hecome ultimate ends. On the other hand, 
Theoretic Reason, aa the ground of the universal and absolute 
in all logical conclusion, is rather the light of Reason in the 
rnderstanding, and Iniown to be such by its contrast with tiie 
eontniffeiicy and particularity which characterize all the proper 
and indigenoiis growths of the Understanding. 
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pared with the reason, the understanding must in like 
manner be distinguished into the understanding as a 
principle of action, in which relation I call it the adaptive 
power, or the faculty of selecting and adapting means 
and medial of proximate ends = B : and the under- 
standing, as a mode and faculty of thought, when it is 
called reflection = ft. Accordingly, I give the general 
definitions of these four : that is, I describe each seve- 
rally by its essential characters : and I find, that the 
definition of A differs toto genere from that of B, and 
the definition of a from that of h. 

Now subjects that require essentially different de- 
finitions do themselves differ in kind. But Under- 
standing and Reason require essentially different 
definitions. Therefore Understanding and Reason 
differ in kind. 
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HAT is Instinct ? * As I am not quite 
of Bonnet's opinion "that philoso- 
phers will in vain torment themselves 
to define instinct until they have spent 
some time in the head of the animal without actually 
being that animal/' I shall endeavour to explain the 
use of the term. I shall not think it necessary to con- 
trovert the opinions which have been offered on this 
subject, whether the ancient doctrine of Descartes, 
who supposed that animals were mere machines ; or 
the modem one of Lamark, who attributes instincts 
to habits impressed upon the organs of animals, by the 
constant efflux of the nervous fluid to these organs to 
which it has been determined in their efforts to per- 
form certain actions, to which their necessities have 
given birth. And it will be here premature to offer 
any refutation of the opinions of those who contend 
for the identity of this faculty with reason, and main- 
tain that all the actions of animals are the result of 
invention and experience; — an opinion maintained 
with considerable plausibility by Dr. Darwin. 

** Perhaps the most ready and certain mode of 



* Green's Vital Dynamics, Appendix F. p. 88. See ante p. 
190. £«l. 
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though he would call no man master, yet neither would 
he willingly forego the aids to he derived, in the search 
after truth, from those great oracles of human wisdom 
— ^those giants in intellectual power who from genera- 
tion to generation were admired and venerated hy the 
great and good. Much less could he think it hecom- 
ing, or consistent with his duty to hazard the publica- 
tion of his own thoughts on subjects of the deepest 
concernment, and on which minds of greatest depth 
and power had been occupied in former ages, while 
confessedly ignorant alike of their doctrines and of 
the arguments by which they are sustained. 

It is in this spirit, that the Author of the work here 
offered to the public has prepared himself to deserve 
the candid and even copfiding attention of his readers, 
with reference to the great subject of which he .treats. 

And although the claims of the Work upon our at- 
tention, as of every other work, must depend more 
upon its inherent and essential character, than upon 
the worth and authority of ite Author, it may yet be 
of service to the reader to know, that he is no hasty 
or unfurnished adventurer in the department of author- 
ship, to which the Work belongs. The discriminating 
reader of this Work cannot fail to discover his pro- 
found knowledge of the philosophy of lang^ge, the 
principles of its construction, and the laws of its in- 
terpretation. In others of his works, perhaps more 
fully than in this, there is evidence of an unrivalled 
mastery over all that pertains both to logic and philo- 
logy. It has been already intimated, that he is no 
contemner of the great writers of antiquity and of 
their wise sentences ; and probably few English scho- 
lars, even in those days when there were giants of 
learning in Great Britain, had minds more richly 
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furnished with the treasures of ancient lore. But 
especially will the reader of this Work observe with 
admiratioa the profoundness of his philosophical at* 
tainments, and his thorough and intimate knowledge^ 
not only of the works and systems of Plato and Aris- 
totle, and of the celebrated philosophers of modem 
times, but of those too much neglected writings of the 
Greek and Roman Fathers, and of the great leaders 
of the Reformation, which more particularly qualified 
him for discussing the subjects of the present Work. 
If these qualifications, and — with all these, and above 
all — a disposition professed and made evident seriously 
to value them, chiefly as they enable him more fully 
and clearly to apprehend and illustrate the truths of 
the Christian system, — if these, I say, can give an 
Author a claim to serious and thoughtful attention, 
then may the Work here offered urge its claim upon 
the reader. My own regard for the cause of truth, 
for the interests of philosophy, of reason, and of reli- 
gion, lead me to hope that they may not be urged in 
vain. 

Of his general claims to our regard, whether from 
exalted personal and moral worth, or from the magni- 
ficence of his intellectual powers, and the vast extent 
and variety of his accumulated stores of knowledge, I 
shall not venture to speak. If it be true indeed that a 
really great mind can be worthily commended only by 
those who adequately both appreciate and comprehend 
its greatness, there are few who should undertake to 
estimate, and set forth in appropriate terms, the intel- 
lectual power and moral worth of Samuel Taylor Cole- 
ridge. Neither he, nor the public, would be benefited 
by sach commendations as I could bestow. The few 
among us who have read his works with the attention 
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which they deserve, are at no loss what rank to assign 
him among the writers of the present age ; to those 
who have not, any language, which I might use, would 
appear hyperbolical and extravagant. The character 
and influence of his principles as a philosopher, a mo^ 
ralist, and a Christian, and of the writings by which 
he is enforcing them, do not ultimately depend upon 
the estimation in which they may now be held ; and to 
posterity he may safely entrust those "productive 
ideas" and "living words" — those 

truths that wake, 

To perish never, 

the possession of which will be for their benefit, and 
connected with which, in the language of the Son of 
Sirach, — ffis own memorial shall not depart away, 
and his name shall live from generation to genei^a^ 
tion. 

J. M. 
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Summary of the Scheme of the Argument to prove 
the diversity in kind of the Reason and the Under' 
standing. See p. 175. 

HE position to be proved is the difierence 
in kind of the understanding irom the 
reason. 

The axiom, on which the proof rests, 
is : subjects, which require essentially different general 
definitions, differ in kind and not merely in degree. 
For difference in degree forms the ground of speci6c 
definitions, but not of generic or general. 

Now reason is considered either in relation to the 
will and moral being, when it is termed the ''^practical 
reason = A: or relatively to the intellective and 
sciential faculties, when it is termed theoretic or spe- 
culative reason = a. In order therefore to be com- 




* The Practical Reason alone is Reason in the full and sub- 
staatiTe sense. It is Reason in its own sphere of perfect free- 
dom ; as the source of ideas, wliich ideas, in their conversion to 
the responsible Will, become ultimate ends. On the other hand. 
Theoretic Reason, as the ground of the universal and absolute 
in all logical conclusion, is rather the li^ht of Reason in the 
Understanding, and known to be such by its contrast with the 
contingency and particulari^ which characterize all the proper 
tod maigenous growths of the Understanding. 
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pared with the reason, the understanding must in like 
manner he distinguished into the understanding as a 
principle of action, in which relation I call it the adaptive 
power, or the faculty of selecting and adapting means 
and medial of proximate ends = B : and the under- 
standing, as a mode and faculty of thought, when it is 
called reflection = h. Accordingly, I give the general 
definitions of these four : that is, I describe each seve- 
rally by its essential characters : and I find, that the 
definition of A differs toto genere from that of B, and 
the definition of a from that of h. 

Now subjects that require essentially different de- 
finitions do themselves differ in kind. But Under- 
standing and Reason require essentially different 
definitions. Therefore Understanding and Reason 
differ in kind. 




APPENDIX B. 

HAT is Instinct ? * As I am not quite 
of Bonnet's opinion "that philoso- 
phers will in vain torment themselves 
to define instinct until they have spent 
some time in the head of the animal without actually 
being that animal/' I shall endeavour to explain the 
use of the term. I shall not think it necessary to con- 
trovert the opinions which have been offered on this 
subject, whether the ancient doctrine of Descartes, 
who supposed that animals were mere machines ; or 
the modem one of Lamark, who attributes instincts 
to habits impressed upon the organs of animals^ by the 
constant efflux of the nervous fluid to these organs to 
which it has been determined in their efforts to per- 
form certain actions, to which their necessities have 
given birth. And it will be here premature to offer 
any refutation of the opinions of those who contend 
for the identity of this faculty with reason, and main- 
tain that all the actions of animals are the result of 
invention and experience; — an opinion maintained 
with considerable plausibility by Dr. Darwin. 
*^ Perhaps the most ready and certain mode of 



* Gwen's Vital Dynamics, Appendix F. p. 88. See ante p. 
llHi. Ed. 



1 6 Socinian Argument on the 

do Dot deny the High Chnrch doctrine," they sayi 
"because it declares that God is incomprehensible. 
We acknowledge that all around and all wiUiin us, as 
to its origin and the mode of its production, is a per- 
fect mystery ; that not only the union of soul and body 
ia inconceivable, but that every phenomenon of the 
natural worid, from tbe bursting of a bud to the flow- 
■ ing of the ocean tide, surpaeses man's understanding. 
But why do we believe in this incomprehensible Na- 
ture by which we are surrounded? Betause irre- 
sistible proof of its reality is afforded us. Give us 
equal evidence of the doctrine of which you speak, 
and we cannot help believing it." Socinians are as- 
sailed with the fact of the reciprocal action of matter 
and spirit, which is « seeming contradictioD, becanse 
it is an evident truth tbat " the law of causality holds 
only between homogeneous things, that is, things hav' 
ing some common property, and cannot extend firom 
ono world into another its opposite.''^ But how easy 
to Bucb an argument is tbe reply ; " Here is no real 
contradiction to the laws of tbe human mind, for we 
do not know that anything in the spiritual world pro- 

uropertiM of God, bat Mill we can form ■ome eJor idmt of bim, 
and can reason from these ideu ■> justl; at from an; other. 
I'ha troth is that we eaanot be uid to comprehend anj being 
crhatever, not the simpleit plant or animal."— Set DuMunn, 
Hei'ieW'. on^ Mi^xUaniu, by W. K. Cha»mng,p. M5-6. 

It may ""* ^ correct language to apeak of the Dirine Beii)); 
;, jgjglligible," ;et it cannot rationally be denied that He k lo 
"* -—in oeiriee apprehensible, for we are commanded to be 
« f*^u»e «od i» BnWl Pit. i. 15.-L,v. li. «,) and perfect 
holy ^Toor Father in he»Ten ii pCTfert (Mad. r. 48) ; how 
aVS" "^ b^ eipected to copr an eiemplar of which wo bare 
,.^uJ<' ^ i-d(Ce? We hunc God even here, tbroagh hii Son 
t""^!?). tl^nS'' "E do not jet «< Hi* lU H« 5. (1 Jpkn 

I Liwroria, bj S. T. Coleridge, chap. viii. p. 129. 
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perly causes anything in the material ; all we know is 
that certain volitions in us are followed hj certain 
sensations, which by an irresistible impulse ^e refer to 
something without the mind. Moreover we cannot 
tell what matter is, nor have we any right to pro- 
nounce that there is an absolute and essential hetero- 
geneity betwixt body and soul.* The speculative 
reason of man has no laws by which it can judge of 
these things, therefore none that can be contradicted : 
but the practical reason can judge of moral and spi- 
ritual things, and this reason, in a question of religi- 
ous faith, must not be contradicted. If the doctrine 
of the Trinity, or that so-called Catholic view of the 
Gospel revelation, on which it is founded, involved 
only a seeming contradiction, or if it were merely in- 
comprehensible, we should not reject it simply on that 
ground. We reject it not because we cannot under- 
stand how God can be one and yet three in different 
senses, not because it involves a mystery beyond our 
comprehension ; but first, because it positively is, and 
does not merely seem to be, contrary to reason and 
the moral sense ; secondly, because no sufficient reason 
is given us why we should receive it. We say that 
the doctrine is contrary to reason, because, as it is 
commonly explained, it seems to us inconsistent with 
the divine attributes, with that idea of God which the 
Creator has planted within us, and to which the in- 
spired writers continually refer us as tests of the truth. 
We say that it not only wants internal consistency, 
but external proof; that the tenor of the New Testa- 
ment is clearly against it ; that it cannot be found in 

• See Kant's Werhej toI. ii. pp. 326-7. Leipzig:, 18S8. See 
also on this subject the chapter of the Biographia Literaria re- 
fierred to above. 
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the writings of the early Christians; that it was in- 
yented in course of time by metaphysical divines, to- 
gether with numberless other fictions." Thus they 
reject this *' substrative truth/' the basis of the whole 
Christian faith, spiritually and practically considered, 
and, as viewed by speculative reason, ^^ the form, man- 
ner, and involvent of all truths,"* on the ground that 
the belief in it is both reasonless and unreasonable, 
not simply because "the modu9 is above their com- 
prehension.'^f But although there are few, if any, 
thinkers who openly profess that a doctrine is to be 
rejected simply and solely because it refers to that 
which we cannot comprehend, yet it is a common pro- 
pensity of man to wsdk by sight rather than by faith, 
and, in proportion as men are governed by this pro- 
pensity, they are apt to shrink from the contemplation 
of themes which are highly spiritual and deeply ra- 
tional, and thus to contract the mysteries of religion 
into the narrowest possible compass. They know that 
there is a supersensuous world as well as a world of 
sense ; they admit the fact when brought to think of 
it, but they do not dwell upon this truth, or bring it 
home to their thoughts habitually. They fail to find 
the Divinity of our Saviour in the Bible, because the 
union of the human and divine nature, though not 
more entirely mysterious than the twofold being of 
man, is yet an additional mystery, from which they 
xnay escape by keeping their eyes shut. They do npt 
perceive the accordance of Catholic faith with spiritual 
ideas, from the want of a sufficiently awakened spi- 
irituality in themselves. But this I apply to the pure 

. ♦ The Literary Remains of S. T. Coleridge, rol. iv. p. 2J7. 
• 1 16. p. 186. *' None but the weakest men have objected to 
^e Tri-unity merely because the modut is above their oompre* 
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Socinian spirit, and not by any means to indiyidoal 
Socinians. The great mass of them become suck 
from the acddent of their birth, not from the consti- 
tation of their minds, as, on the other hand, numbers 
of orthodox professors obtain a spiritual faith by inhe* 
ritance, not as an individual acquirement. I even 
believe that some who reject in ignorance the doctrine 
of the Trinity are less in stibjection to the mind of the 
flesh than many who intellectually receive it; as among 
the heathen many were far more pious and devout 
persons than multitudes of professed Christians are at 
the present day. 

Rationalism, then, is such a use of the rational un- 
derstanding in reference to religion, as involves a for- 
get^ilness of the spiritual and divine, a subserviency 
to the carnal, finite, and human. There are two great 
forms of it prevailing in the world. The one is that 
which tries '*the modes and laws of spiritual exist- 
ence" by the mere understandipg; — ^which uses *^ rules 
abstracted or deduced from forms in time and space, 
as measures of spiritual being, yea, even of the Divine 
Nature which cannot be compared or classed."* The 
other is that which " states a sufficiency of grace in 
the bare proposal of things to be believed and prac* 
tised, without a new powerful work of the Spirit upon 
the heart, that may determine and enable it to believe 
and accept of these things :"f which teaches, that ** the 
mind of God clearly revealed and urged with due per- 
soasions, is a suitable object to a rational understands 
ing, which has power enoi^h to close with every object 
agreeable to it.":^ In regard to the first of these, the 

* StatumaiCt ManvAl^ hy S. T. Coleridge, Appendix D. p. S91. 
t Saudi, -^rmoii on "Dtuttr, xriz. 4^ Xl^ 
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distinction so strongly urged by Mr. Coleridge betwixt 
the reason and the understanding, will prevent those 
who have fully mastered it from confounding that mode 
of thought from one of a very different character; — I 
mean the tenet that it is necessary and right to test the 
truth of doctrine, under certain rules and limitations, 
by its correspondency to the rational, moral, and spiri- 
tual ideas within us. That this can properly be desig- 
nated rationalism, I must, in passing, express the 
strongest possible doubt. Witii this question, how- 
ever, I do not propose to deal at present. What I 
mean to treat here, is a different view of the sub- 
ject, according to which not only is it rationalism to 
maintain that the reasonable understanding, unaided 
from above, can make men wise unto salvaMon ; but 
it is rationalism to believe that its concurrence is in- 
dispensable to the attainment of this wisdom: not 
only is it rationalism to reject the incomprehensible 
from our creed, and thus exalt the mind of the flesh 
intp the supreme judge of spiritual realities ; but we 
rationalize, though more speciously and subtly, when 
we maintain that, although the intellectual faculty is 
not to preside over our faith, it must yet be present 
and active when we receive power from above to be- 
come sons of God. These teachers maintain, that, 
although the understanding may be made a most im- 
portant auxiliary in the work of our conversion, yet 
that its aid is by no means indispensable from the 
first; that it is " a medium of access to the affections," 
even an appointed medium, but not the way by which 
they must be approached in order to our edification 
and salvation; that, although the communication of 
Christian knowledge may be described as the chief, 
the proper, the specifiq means of bringing men to 
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Christ; yet that there are other means, prior in time 
to this, and wholly unconnected with it, by which the 
soul may be brought into the t way of eternal life,, and 
the man may begin his career in the spirit* 

Now I shall endeavour to show that the soul of man 
cannot properly become religious, or possessed of a 
true and living faith, or be spiritually influenced and 
changed from evil to good, without the concurrence of 
the understanding in every stage of the process; that 
this process cannot even be commenced hy the affec- 
tions, independently of the intellectual faculty ; that 
to prove the possibility of such an antecedence, were 
it proveable, would in no way tend to uphold and for- 
tify the doctrine of grace ;. and, conversely, that in 
proving the necessity of divine grace in the work of 
religion, we go not one step towards proving that the 
subordinate and ministrativc agency of the under- 
standing is not necessary too. I shall endeavour to 
shew that the sayings which I have brought forward 
either signify what is contrary to truth, or what is so 
obviously true, that there is no class of thinkers upon 
religious subjects who do not acknowledge it. 



* The reasonings against '^ rationalism" considered in this 
Esssj, — ^though the mode of thought which they imply is com- 
mon to writers of a certain cast, which I can best characterise 
in a word, by saying that their spirit is opposed to the spirit 
that produced the Reformation, — I have never yet found so sys- 
tematically set forth as in the chapter on rationalism in Mr. 
Gladstone 8 '* Church Principles considered in their Results." 
In Tentnring to oppose the line of argument, or at least to except 
•gainst the ambiguity of expression, in this particular chapter, 
I must be allowed to express my strong sense of the great 
general merit of the work. Indeed, I should have avoided ex- 
pressing dissent from one whose tone is so Christian, and whose 
teaching is for the most part so pure and true ; if I did not feel 
it necessary to give a realit}' and substance to the subject of my 
reaarks by shewing that the sort of language to which I adverjt 
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We are told, that the sgency of the understaoding 
is not uuifonnW the condition on which the vital ia- 
flneDces of religion are received into the soul ; — that 
it is quite possible, nay, tiie more ordinary course of 
things, that spiritual light and life sbould be kindled, 
and good affections engendered within it by " no con- 
sciously reflectiTe process." To say 1^ contrary !■ 
. Rationalism. Now I would ask those who thus bring 

A charge of infidelity and forgetfulness of God against 
all who iniuntaiti that man becomes religious, according 
to the economy of the Gospel, through his faculty of 
thought, bow they interpret the language of St. Paul 
in the loth chapter of his Epistle to the Romans from 
the 8th to the 17lh Terse indusively. In this passage, 
the Apostle is considering the appointed method of 
salvation in that spiritual order of things in whic^ he 
was a minister; and he declares that it is by calling 
upon the name of the Lord, and further, that men can- 
not call unless they believe, nor believe unless they 
j hear the word of God. This is styled by Master La- 

1 timer " the footstep of the ladder of^ heav«n for our 



hli8 been used by an author of note : tliat the unscripmral view 
nbich it seems lo eel up ie tbat to wbich a certain tbeoiy of 
SacnmeDts bas condaoted a most thougbtful and gifted writer; 
tbat I bave not encounlered s cbinuera, or commented on the 
random sajines of euperficiiil men, who hive no character for 
pnifanditj or logical Bcumen, nor stand conspicuoua in k nation's 
the teachers of their Bchool. And let me add, I do 
be reminded, thattheullimateaimof those who thiu 
eipreSB CbemselveH, is not the depreciation of the baman mind, 
but the exaltation of divine grace as oonvejed b; BaptinD and 
the Supper of tbe Lord ; aod this through the confutatian of 
teachers who represent the Wwd, written or spolien, ae the 
principal means of grace, either leaving Sacraments oat of their 
le altogether, or desrribins; them aa uaetal bat not eaaeotiBl 
irationi ; that ia, treating tbemjuEt as thejtbemaelvesaeen 
inclined to treat the teaching of the truth as it is in Jesus. 
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salvation,"* which rests upon the earth in order to raise 
lis to the sky. In the same strain St. Paul addresses 
the Galatians, asking them twice over, deceived ye 
the Spirit hy the works of the laWy or by the hearing 
of faith f\ I think it will hardly foe disputed that to 
call upon the name of the Lord, so as to he saved there* 
hy, is the same as to he religious : of this St. Paul in- 
timates that it comes to man from without, hy hearing, 
and no one will deny that inasmuch as it comes hy the 
ear, it comes hy the understanding likewise. If St. 
Paol does not specify an intelligent reception of the 
troth in the passage referred to, it is hecause this is 
implied for the common sense of mankind in hearing 
and believing; eyee to see and ears to hear^ is a figure 
usual in Scripture to express mental apprehension. 
In the New Testament, the Gentiles are represented 
as alienated from God through the ignorance that 
is in them; their intellectual darkness is descrihed 
as preclusive of spiritual life, and on the other hand 
it is always assumed that they who had obtained the 
knowledge of Christ, through the ministry of the Gos- 
pel, were light in the Lord* In the Old Testament 
there is an exact analogy to this manner of speaking : 
understanding is continually used for moral and spi- 
ritual apprehension, or as inclusive of it; not because 
they are one and the same, but because the'first is the 
only avenue to the latter, drive me understandings 
says the royal Psalmist, and I shall observe thy law 
with my whole heart. *i No man observes the law of 



* Sermon en Romans, xv. 4. t GaL iii. 3. 5. 

X Take fast hold of instruction : lit her not go : heep her, for 
ska it thy life. Proverbs iv. 13. 

3 G 
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God but in applying his reason toil, by aidfromabor^ 
through his faculty of thought. 

The knowledge of Christ is represented in Scrip- 
ture not merely as a way of life, but as the way; 
and where this way is unattainable, for all who are to 
flee the wrath to come, there must surely be an ana- 
logon of it. It may be asked indeed,. " Is no religion 
possible without an explicit knowledge of the Saviour? 
May we not at least begin our spiritual course before 
the truths of the Gospel have reached our outward 
ears?. Cornelius had made no small attainment in 
piety, and seems to have been accepted with God, be** 
fore he had received the least tincture of Christian 
doctrine: he had learned Christ virtually, even while 
the name was a stranger to his ears, and had a power 
of holiness vouchsafed to him before he had been told 
of that treasure of redemption, whence such a power 
can alone be derived. The answer to this objection 
is easy. A man may become religious without an 
explicit knowledge of Christ, but not surely without 
any kind of knowledge attained by means of the im- 
derstanding. Religion, as an attribute of the soul, is 
light as well as life, and this light can only be real- 
ized within us by the Acuity of thought, which first 
renders us conscious of possessing it, and brings it 
forward as a determinant of the will. It is only in 
thinking, a function of the intellect, that we enter 
into the use of reason : it is only when reason comes 
into play that the will, the constituent of humanity. 
begins to act or be actualized; it is only in willing 
conformably to right reason, when that has been poten- 
tiated from above, that man commences a religious 
course, a walking in the Spirit. In this process under- 
standing is necessary, but not more so than the facult j 
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of sense ; a higher station we may assign it from its 
contiguity to the higher powers of the soul^ but its 
office is not higher in kind than that of the sensitiv^e 
faculty, or even that of the outward organ ; for it is 
strictly ministrative and subordinate; only, as per- 
taining to the mind^ though connected with our cor- 
poreal part, it is capable of being expanded and refined 
by the spiritual objects presented to it, and thus of 
partaking in the general renovation of the soul. To 
be religious is a coming to God, and he that comes to 
God must believe that He is, and that He is a rer 
warder of them that diligently seek.Him. The ideas 
to which revelation refers are irrepresentable in the 
forms of the human understanding, but the words and 
conceptions by means of which those ideas are brought 
to light within us are objects of that faculty. Before 
the will can be renewed, and the affections purified and 
sanctified, there must be a hearing of divine truth, or 
at all events, a reception of it by the percipient and 
eoncipient mind,* either from the written or spoken 
word, or from the face of the visible creation. Even 
the ministration of the Spirit supersedes not the work 
of the understanding ; but it is plain from Scripture, 
that the knowledge of the truth by the eye and ear, 
and the thinking mind, has ever been the way to righ- 
teousness through the gift of God. 

With such a principle as that against which I con- 
tend — the principle that righteousness may be engen- 
dered within us by spiritual agency previously to intel- 



• " Perhaps the safer use of the term understanding, for 
eeneral purposes, is to take it as the mind, or rather as the man 
^ii» yttAlf considered as a eoncipient as well as percipient heing, 
and reason as a power supervening." Stiatesman*$ Manualj, 
Appendix B. p. 364. 
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lectual apprehension of religious truth— the philosophy 
of Coleridge has no connexion, though the animated 
language in which he denounces the usurpations of 
the mere earthly intellect, considered as it is in itself, 
-not as irradiated hy divine light, may have seemed to 
countenance it. His warnings are directed against the 
'^insulation of the understanding:" he never denies 
or forgets that, as an instrumental faculty, it is neces- 
sary to the acquisition of saving knowledge, and con- 
sequently to the rise and progress of relig^oa in the 
souL 

In support of the doctrine that the understanding 
does not necessarily co-operate in the conversion of the 
heart, we find it urged that even as the different qua- 
lities and properties of matter are given to us by the 
faculty of sense, not of thought ; and as it depends 
upon the sound condition of the former, not of the 
latter, that we have true perceptions of the external 
world, in the same way the affections '^ transmit" the 
notices of their appropriate objects to the mind ; and, 
if their diseased condition falsifies the report, there is 
no more power in the imderstanding to transmute and 
correct the vitiated materials which it receives, than 
. to shew him, who sees blue where he ought to see red, 
what is the proper hue of the rose or the lilac* Now 
if there are any who imag^ine that a *' mere assent of 
the understanding to Gospel truths," a bare *^ reception 
of the word according to the letter and notion," is all 
that is necessary to constitute a Christian ; the argu- 
ment given above is exceedingly proper for their con- 
viction. Let those who with the full light of the Gos- 
pel shining upon them, are yet so dark within, apply 
this euphrasy to cleanse their inward eye; but why 
should it be offered to such as simply assert that in 
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?yery operation, in and by which the soul is brought 
to God, the understanding subordinately co-operates?* 
To ** rationalism" of this kind the forecited reasonings 
ire irrelevant ; for to prove that the intellect has no 
power of itself to change the heart and purify the af* 
fections, can surely do nothing to disprove the maxim 
that the faculty of thought is an indispensable instru- 
noent in the conversion of the soul, according to the 
ordinary method by which grace comes to man under 
the Ctiristian dispensation, or without the sphere of it. 
The notion, however, that grace enters the soul by 
the affections before the understanding has been ex- 
cited, is supposed to hew out and prepare the way for 

* Hear upon this subject the clear-headed Dr. South, who 
would have been surpruied to find himself styled a rationalist, 
or undenraluer of grace. " Whether or no the judgment does 
certainly and infallibly command and draw after it the acts of the 
^▼ill, (which is a controversy too big to be discussed in a sermon^) 
yet this is certain, that it does of necessity precede them, and no 
man can fix his love upon anything, till his judgment reports it 
to the will as amiable. This must be the only gate and portal 
through which we must introduce loving thoughts of Christ into 
the heart ; he must first be valued before he can be embraced. 
For this is undoubtedly certain, that nothing can have a greater 
share of our affections than it has of our esteem." {Sermon 
on Maithewy x. 37.) Elsewhere this great writer observes, 
that '' grace is a habit placed equally in Uie will and the under- 
standing, but that it is expressed by the acts of the latter, and 
this b^use the understanding has the precedency and first 
stroke in holy actions, as well as m others ;' {Sermon on Deutep' 
onomy, xxix. 4.) ** that it is the mat wheel on which moves 
the submission of the soul to God;" {Sermon on Psalm xxxix. 
9.) and that *' whatsoever gives a clear representation of a thing 
to the apprehension, makes a suitable impression of it upon the 
will and affections.' {Sermoti on MattheWf xiii. 5^.) 

These are but echoes of voices coming from still farther in 
the vale of past time ; as for instance Aquinas speaks thus : In- 
leltectus est prior wluntate; wni enim est voluntas nisi de bono in- 
telUcto, Sum. Theol. II. I. Quaest. 83. Art. 3. and thus : Ea 
qvM «ttnf in inteUeetUy sunt principui eorumqtue sunt in affeetu^in 
quantum seilieet bonum intellectum movet affectum, lb, II. 3. 
Quaest. vii. Art. 2. 
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a certain doctrine of Sacraments, that, namely, which 
teaches that the grace they minister is conveyed into 
the soul hefore its acceptance hy the will, antecedently 
to living faith, and not concurrently with it, even in 
those who are the conscious subjects of spiritual ope- 
rations and graces. But how is this? If it is not 
through the *' intelligent self," the conscious mind, that 
the grace of Sacraments operates, their efficacy has 
•no more to do with divine influence received through 
the heart, than with the reception of Christianity 
through the understanding; for where the intellect is 
incapable of acting, the affections, which are awakened 
hy the presentations of the -intellect, can do nothing 
toward sanctifying the spirit. Though in one sense 
u man was horn into the world when the infant saw 
the light, yet was there a heart in that new horn man 
to feel the goodness of his Maker, any more than a 
tongue to sound his praise? Without the outward 
senses the soul must remain for ever in an infantine 
state ; time could not educate it without that external 
ministry ; but neither could the senses awaken the 
slumbering spirit except in conjunction with the faculty 
of thought. 

What avails it then, in behalf of this theory, to urge 
that as the sense of seeing, not the power of reason- 
ing, produces in our minds a faithful and vivid re- 
presentation of external things, so the correspondent 
part of our nature, our feelings of love and aversion, 
of hope and their contraries, decide the character of 
our religion ? Doubtless they do so, but the question 
is, can these feelings be brought into play any other- 
wise than through the faculty of thought? Do they 
not belong to the will, and is not the realization of the 
will in this present world dependent on the evolution 
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of the understanding? Even in our communication 
with the external world) through the mere recipient 
property of the souV no ohject could he presented 
to us. It does not indeed depend upon our unll 
whether or no we see a rose when we have turned our 
eyes consciously toward the flower; yet we do not see 
a rose, our minds remaining wholly inactive as the 
crystal mirror when the image of a passing object 
flashes into it.* In every perception the matter is 
given, that is, excited within us by an outward stimu*^ 
lus; but, in order to its appearing in a definite form, the 
mind must act by ^ a mechanism of its own,'' must ar- 
range the affections of sense, apprehend, connect, and 
reprodaoe them; and this is to think in the widest 
sense of the term. Now the understanding is the 
fiwulty of thinking ; in its more restricted meaning, it 
is confined to that of forming conceptions, but, in the 

■ ■ ■■ ■ ■ - ■ ■ ■■ — ■ — ■■! — ^»^M M II ■■ I I ■■ I I ■— ^^W^il I ■ ■ ^mt 

• See Kant's Kritik dtr reinen Vemunft, pp. 59-60-61. On 
the synthesis of apprehension be speaks thus at p. l!^« Free 
Translation. " The variety of our representations, (or various 
parts of their matter^ as distinguished from their form,) may he 
given in an intuition which is merely sensible, that is, this 
variety of matter belong to intuition inasmuch as it is mere 
sosceptibilit]^, or the bemg passively impressed ; and the form 
of this intuition may lie a priori in our fiiculty of representation, 
without being anything else than a way of being amfected in the 
snbject. But the connection of a variety in general can never 
take place in us through sense, and consequently cannot be 
contained in the pure form of the sensible intuition ; for it is an 
act of the spontaneity of the representing power, and as this 
most be termed understanding in contraoistinction from sensi- 
bili^^ it follows that all connection is the work of the under- 
Btandmg, and this whether we are aware of it are not ; whether it 
be a connecting of the various matter of the intuition, or of dif- 
ferent conceptions, and, in regard to the former, whether the 
matter connected be sensible or non-sensible : and to this (con- 
necting operation) I shall give the general name of synthesis, 
partly witn a view of drawing attention to the fact, that we can 
represent to ourselves nothing as connected in the object which 
we have not ourselves previously connected; and, of all that 
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which our religion consists of, because the understand- 
ing does not change and rectify them by its own im- 
mediate working, as does the grace of God, therefore 
they most needs be changed and rectified by an an- 
tecedent operation, in which the understanding has no 
concern. But we have all the reason in the world to 
^ay that this is not the order of the process. The 
niind does not become conversant with nature till it 
an arrange its intuitions, till it conceives as well as 
; erceives ; and even so the sense of spiritual things 
'•earns in upon the soul at the same time when the un- 
lerstanding begins to be manifested. We cannot 
>nng the truth of this matter before us without con- 
idering the mind of man as at once subjective and 
'bjective, ** a subject which is its own object.*'* The 
-ky and the smooth expanse of sky like ocean, the 
ne overhanging, and, as it were, looking down into 
:ie other, — the two, under a strong sun, appearing as 
no, a double heaven, — may image to us, for a mo- 
lentary purpose, the mind reflecting and reflected, 
e mind as a power of representation, perception, 
lought, and the mind as a power of ideas, or spi- 
tual realities, the substance and the life of all our 
'lowledge. Darkness for a season occupies both, 
:t at the morning's dawn both are gradually revealed 
'Zether. 

If indeed there are any who affirm that the pre- 
iitation of sound Christian doctrine to the mind is 
at alone by which Christian thoughts and feelings 
•n be excited, — who deny the influence of example, 
•* power of outward events and circumstances, the 
rce of habit and efficacy of practice in moulding 

Ud% to Befleetian^ p. 131, «id the works of the Aathor pcuttm. 
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the character and affecting the heart, — who disregard 
these aids to a religious education, and maintain that 
in respect of this preaching and expounding is sot 
merely the one thing needful but the only thing use- 
ful, such persons of course require to be taught bet- 
ter ; but yet it should be remembered that not one of 
these means of grace can become such without the 
intervention of the understanding, and the consent of 
the will. We are not stamped with a character as 
the dead wax receives the impression of the seal; 
though the metaphors which men make use of on this 
subject are apt to convey such a notion. To main- 
tain that nothing can operate toward the growth of 
piety in man but doctrinal instruction would be un- 
reasonable: but who affirms this unreasonable pro- 
position ? 

It is proclaimed a dangerous error to teacl\ that 
spiritual life can only be initiated through an intel- 
lectual process. K by an intellectual process be meant 
one in which the faculty of thought concurs, it will be 
difficult to reconcile the contrary supposition with the 
teaching of Holy Writ, which represents faith as our 
access to grace, as that by which we spiritually live, by 
which Christ dwells in our hearts.* Can we believe 



* It is difficult to read the Bible without perceiving that it 
represents belief in God or in Christ, and having them through 
the Spirit, as things so inseparably conjoined, that where the one 
is the other must needs be also. *' The mind conceiveth Chn^" 
says Hooker, '^ by hearing the doctrine of Christianity. The 
^rst intellectual conceit and comprehension of Christ so em- 
braced, St. Peter calleth the seed whereof we be new bom: oar 
first embracing of Christ, is our first reviving from the state of 
death and conaemnation." Sermon on Justification, vol. iv. p. 
642, Keble's ed. In the Eccl. Pol. too, after speaking^ of the 
word as the " necessarjr mean" to eternal life. " To this end," 
he says, '^ it no otherwise servedi than in the nature of a doc- 
trinal instrument. Wherefore the ignorant it saveth not ; they 
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without thought, and is not thought an act of the under- 
standing ? The word is styled in Scripture the sword 
of the Spirit, Can the Spirit fight without his sword ? 
Can he strive with the children of men unarmed? If 
He can, we have no ground in the Bihle for helieving 
that He ever does. All the conversions recorded in 
the New Testament hear witness to the truth that vital 
influences of religion are not admitted to the heart till 
a way has heen opened to them hy the understanding. 
The Keeper of the prison spoken of in the sixteenth 
chapter of the Acts seems to have adopted the Chris- 
tian faith as suddenly as any whose case is on record, 
yet it would he easy to shew that he was hrought to he- 
lieve savingly hy the medium of his understanding as 
truly as any other man. The earthquake might have 
terrified a mind in which no thought of religion had 
ever .heen entertained; hut this terror could not have 
led to a search after spiritual safety, had it not heen 
for its connexion with that evangelical teaching, on ac- 
count of which Paul and Silas were then in custody. 
And when he fell on his knees, asking What shall I 
do to he saved? did the Apostles tell him that he was 
fit for baptism in right of his shapeless emotions and 

which live bv the word must know it." Hooker, book v, ch. 
xxi. p. 3. We are not to suppose it saves by way of charm, and 
that the mere repeating of the words of inspiration, unaocom* 
panied with a belief that they stand for sometning true, wheljier 
th^ excite any ideas in our minds or no, is all that is necessary 
to iaith in the Gospel. ^' Althoug^h this word cannot beget with- 
out Him." says Leighton, after declaring that the new birth is 
wholly dependent on God's hand, *^ yet it is by this word that 
He begets, and ordinarily not without it." Equally clear and 
positive is Taylor in his assertion of this doctrine, for, says he, 
'' the first cpreat instrument of changing our whole nature into 
the state of grace, the flesh into the spurit, is a firm belief, and 
a perfect assent to and hearty entertainment of the promises of 
ti^ Gospel." Sermon on the Ftesh and the Spirit, Part, 2* 
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indefinite religious apprehension ? Were they content 
to make him a member of the Church at once, while 
he was stretching out his hands in the dark, to find the 
rock of salvation ? It does not appear so. Their answer 
is, that he must believe. Did they expect him to be- 
lieve without instruction? Did they intimate that 
intellectual apprehension was no necessary precon- 
dition of the awakening of spiritual life in the soul ?* 
On the contrary, the sacred historian tells us that they 
spake unto him the words of the Lord, and unto all 
that were in the house; that is to say, they set ortho- 
dox doctrine before his mind as a preparation for bap- 
tism. Questionless, they who in those days were 
brought into the way of life, had not the whole scheme 
of doctrine unfolded to them, as learned theologians 
now expound it to their pupils in successive lectures. 
The question only is, were they converted by an im- 
pression made upon their hearts without any activity 
on the part of their understandings ; — were not their 
reason and moral sense appealed to by means of the 
faculty of thought ? The disciples at Ephesus, who 
had not so much as heard if there he any Holy Ghosty 
are generally cited as instances of very simple be- 



* '^ It is rationalistic to maintain that intellectual apprehen- 
sion is a necessary or inyariable precondition of spiritual agencj 
npon the soul." Such are the words of the accomplished author 
ot ''Church Principles," p. 84. To spiritual agency, consi- 
dered in itself, apart from '' the moral result, the si)ecific form" 
of its manifestation, before and after are probably inapplicable 
terms; what the Author of "Aids to Reflection'* hela on this 
point will appear in the sequel. But we are here concerned 
with the initiation of spiritual life, or the life of Christ in the 
soul, through the affections. Is this anterior to acts of the 
understanding embracing Christian doctrine, at least q%uMntum 
ad hoc quod homo credat, Deum esse Justijicatorem hominum per 
mysterium Chrittil 
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lievers; though, as Pearson ohserves, they could not 
be supposed ignorant of the Holy Ghost, but only of 
the special gift of the spirit attendant on Christian bap- 
tism.* In respect of these, however, is it not plainly 
implied in the sacred narrative, that St. Paul r0moved 
this ignorance of theirs, before he united them to the 
Christian body? We need not suppose, indeed, that 
the apostles discoursed to the Ephesian converts upon 
the nature and office of the Holy Spirit, elaborately 
and scientifically displaying the subject in the whole 
length and breadth that it can occupy in the intel- 
lectual region of the human mind. But is it not 
something like fighting with shadows, to set about to 
establish the contrary ? For who maintains the incul- 
cation of Christian doctrine, as an indispensable prcf- 
liminary to the work of grace, in any such sense as 
this? 

On Acts xvi. 32, Bp. Beveridge remarks, '' This 
clearly shows that a distinct knowledge of the word of 
God was necessary to his believing aright in Christ. 
Thus St. Paul did not require him to believe with an 
implicit faith, without knowing why or what he be-* 
lieved : but he required him to have an explicit solid 
faith, grounded on the word of God." Bishop Taylor, 
indeed, on a particular occasion, thinks proper to ob- 
serve, respecting the jailor and his family, " in whose 
case there was no explicit faith aforehand in the mys- 
teries of religion : and yet he, and not only he, but all 
his house, were baptized at that hour of the night, 
when the earthquake was terrible.' *f If after the 



* See Peanon on the Creed, Art viii. and Allestree's Sermon 
ON Acts ziii. 2. 



t Ufe of Christ, Part I. ix. 34, 
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preaching of Paul and Silas, which was before their 
baptism, they had no explicit faith in Christ, they 
must have been grievously wanting to themselves. How 
explicit the Apostles were in their discourses upon re- 
pentance and forgiveness of sins through the Saviour 
and the gift of the HolJ^ Ghost, we may learn from 
the Acts.* A fully expanded faith was not to be ac- 
quired in a night, but an explicit faith in Christianity, 
in a spiritual salvation through Christ, may be appre- 
hended we cannot say in how short a time, especially 
when sudden terror goads the conscience into activity, 
and strong excitement energizes the soul, and brings 
the work of years within the compass of an hour. It 
is strange indeed that some suppose the jailor to have 
inquired respecting his temporal safety alone \ What I 
must he not have known diat his prisoners professed 
to teach the way of salvation :\ and could they show 
him any other than the spiritual way, and does not 
their answer imply that he inquired after that way ; 
and is it not declared that, before the men of God de- 
parted, he believed in God with all his house ? Be- 
lieved in God. They were not atheists before, surely? 
But now they believed, explicitly believed, in the Lord 
Jesusj and that God had raised him from the dead^ 
and doubtless also in remission of sins and true righte- 
ousness through the empowerment of the Spirit. The 
Holy Ghost appears to have been dwelt upon in the 
Apostles' discourses, as if it were a theme brought 
prominently forward on all sacred occasions; and, from 
the narrative in the Acts throughout, it would appear 
as if the general character of their mission, — that it 



• Acts y, 31, 2 ; 8 x. 43, 4, 5 ; xiii. 38, 2, 47 ; xr. 8, 11, 
t Acts xvi. 17. 
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concerned the world to come and heavenly influence 
apon the soal of man, an idea with which even the 
heathen were familiar, — was spread abroad among the 
people. 
As for the man of Ethiopia, to whom Philip said, 

Understandest thou what thou readest? — if he, after 
haying Scripture opened to him by the Evangelist,* 
was without an explicit faith, what can we say but that 
he made a poor use of a most rich opportunity ? 

" But who ever doubted these things ?" some will 
be apt to exclaim on reading what has been said 
above on the participation of the understanding, as 
a subordinate agent, in the conversion of the soul. 
Who ever dreamed of denying " the power, the energy, 
the force of the word," and that it is *' that instru- 
ment which the Divine Omnipotence uses to convert 
8oal8?"f Who can be supposed to doubt that reli- 
gious emotions exist only by and with religious thought ; 
that though we have conscience and reason before we 
come to the use of the understanding, yet that we 
become conscientious and rational no otherwise than 
by means of reflection; that a man cannot be spi- 
ritualized so as to be freed from the dominion of sin, 
till he has received divine truth by his intellect into^ 
his heart? — And verily it is difficult to believe that any 
thoughtful writer can seriously intend to call these 
things in question. Strong and unqualified as are 
the expressions which have lately been used against 
the necessary concurrence of the understanding in the 
conversion of the soul to God, I cannot believe that 
even those who speak thus would deliberately deny its 



* AcU zxi. 8. 

t South. Sermon on Gtnens, vi. p. 3. 
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constant instrumentality in the very earliest process, 
in which, according to the present economy of salva- 
ti<Mi, religion is introduced into, or rather raised up 
within, the soul of man. But assuming this to he so, 
I would then inquire, if they do not mean what has 
just heen put out of. the question, as alike irrational 
and unscriptural, what is it they do mean by the sort 
of language to which I have adverted ? What is it 
they would intimate by saying that *' the natural entry 
of grace into the soul of man is by the affections, and 
anterior to the action of the understanding upon the 
subject ;"* — by denying that " spiritual life can only 
be initiated through an intellectual process ;"f — by 
insisting upon an '* antecedent spiritual influence" to 
enable us to appreciate*'^ moral truth ; — and by affirm- 
ing that a '^ consciously reflective process**§ is not ne- 
cessarily the medium through which right feelings are 
engendered in the heart? — as if divine grace could 
work effectually upon our souls to the production of 
the fruit of holiness before we had ever so much as 
heard or thought of our Maker and Redeemer, and of 
doing good for His sake ! 

We may indeed speak of the understanding in a re- 
stricted sense. In its wider acceptation it is the entire 
power of perceiving and conceiving, exclusive of sen- 
sibility; the power of dealing with the impressions 
of sense, and composing them into wholes according 
to a law of unity ; and in its most comprehensive mean- 
ing it includes even simple apprehension. Thus taken 
at large it is the whole spontaneity of the representing 
mind ; that which puts together the multifarious mate- 

• Church Principles^ by W. E. Gladstone, p. 84. 
t lb. 77. ; lb. 77. J lb. 42. 
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rials supplied by the passive faculty of sense, or pure 
receptivity. But we may consider the understanding 
in another point of view; not as the simple faculty of 
thought, which producer iiUuitions and conceptions 
spontaneously, and comes into play as the mere tool 
or organ of the spiritual mind ; but as a power that is 
exercised on objects which it supplies to itself; which 
does not simply ihinJc and reflect, but which examines 
its thoughts, arranges and compares them; and this 
for sdentific, not for directly practical purposes. To 
intellectualize upon religion, and to receive it by means 
of the understanding ar^ two different things, and the 
common exertion of this faculty should of course be 
distinguished from that special use' of it, in which one 
man differs fVom another, by reason of stronger origi- 
nal powers of mind, or greater improvement of them 
by exercise. 

A simple peasant might have understood that Henry 
or Edward was King of England, and played the part 
of a loyal subject, who was quite unable to write an 
essay, or deliver a speech on the monarchical consti- 
tution of this realm. Even so a man may believe 
savingly all the articles' of the Apostles' creed, who 
ooald not write like Bishop Pearson on the subject, 
or even uilderstiind all that Bishop Pearson has writ- 
ten. What Leighton remarks on the ability of the 
preacher applies equally to that of the hearer. ^* In 
this spiritual work, to revive a soul, to beget it anew, 
the influence of Heaven is the main thing requisite. — 
All mstruments are alike in an Almighty hand."* 

Intellectual conviction is no necessary precondition 
of legitimate belief.f If by intellectual oonviotion be 

* Ccmmtntary on St. Peter's 1st Epistle, c. i. r. SS. 
t Chunh Prinevpla, pp.7l--80. 

9 H 
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meant an assurance of the truth of that of which we 
are convinced hy means of the understanding, and by 
legitimate belief, one that is taken up on grounds fit 
to satisfy a reasonable being, I cannot conceive how it 
can be reasonably denied that such conviction must 
precede such belief.* But if the proposition only 
means that conviction brought about by a long series 
of historical, logical, and metaphysical proofs and ar- 
guments, is not necessary to the institution of a sound 
faith, it must at once be admitted that a man may ra- 
tionally believe what his heart and conscience assure 
him of, through the medium of thought, without cir- 
cuitous reasonings and extensive abstract speculations. 
Unless we believe we cannot understand. In order to 
our perceiving divine truth, in its aspect to the reason 
and understanding, there must be a disposition in the 
will to embrace it, as an object of the moral and spi« 
ritual mind. No man can discourse correctly of na«- 
tural things till he perceives them through sense ; no 
man can reason rightly on religion till he can see the 
spiritual things of which religion essentially consists, 
beholding them with the eyes of the spirit. Yet it re- 
mains true that, even in spiritual matters, it is the un- 
derstanding which presents to the will its object; and 
even that faith which is to precede a speculative in- 
sight into the doctrines of Christianity, a gradual open- 
ing out of the intellect to more and more clear per- 
ceptions of ** their strict coincidence with the truths 
evolved by the mind, from reflections on its own na- 
ture,"f must be excited by means of the understand- 

* '* The conviction of the affections is never greater than the 
illumination of the judgment," because '* the spirit strikes the 
will and affections through the understanding." South. Strmtm^ 
Gen, ri. 3. 

t Literary Remains of S. T. Coleridge, vol. i. p. 367. 
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mgy through words or signs, and must repose upon 
reason, ** the fountain of ideas and light of the coi^- 
idence."* 

Again, when it is affirmed that good affections may 
arise in the heart without a "consciously reflective 
process" as their precursor, the proposition is true or 
ontrue according to the sense in which the terms of 
it are to he understood. Consciousness is the very 
character of thought, and the mark of humanity: 
brutes are scions, but they cannot be said to thinky 
because they are not conscious ; they do not refer the 
phenomena of representation within them to an / or 
intelligent self.f If it be only meant by this saying 
that a man may become religious without ever having 
his attention fixed on his understanding and its dis- 
tinctive agency, and that he may learn Christ effect- 
ually without becoming a speculative divine, if there 
are any who seem to teach a different doctrine, it cer- 
tainly is not the preachers of justification by faith alone. 
Most of them would be content to say that no affec- 
tions are good which are not shaped and directed by an 
essentially religious principle, and that no man enters 
into possession of such a principle except by the me- 
dium of thought. 

It is not necessary to the initiation of our spiritual 
life that we should have first considered the whole 
scheme of the Christian faith in its exclusively intel- 
lectual aspect; a man may have divine truth '' so 
grafted inwardly in his heart, that it may produce in 



* In whmt sense the understanding moyes the will, is well 
detennined, I think, by St. Thomas Aquinas. Sum. I'heol. II. 
1. QuKBt. iz. Art. 1. 

t £j«iy on Faith, Remains of S. T. Coleridge, vol. iy. p. 428. 
See also Kant's Kritik dcr reinen Vernmijty p. 1'29, 
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him the fruit of good living," before he has mastered 
any system of divinity as a system. But is this and 
this only what is meant by those who argue, that the 
understanding does not necessarily concur in the work 
of grace?* The language to whieh J have referred, 
if this is all that it is intended to convey, appears ra- 
ther too broad and unlimited ; and indeed the strain of 
reasoning of which it forms a part seems plainly to 
shew that, in 'the minds of those who have recourse to 
it, the notion that a high amount of intellectual know- 
ledge is not necessary to saving Mth is blended with, 
and continually passes off into, a very different one; 
I mean the notion that we may he in a justified and 
sanctified state without any use of the understanding 
at alL For otherwise what connexion can their argu- 
ment have with the doctrine that the conscious mind 
is not necessarily the vehicle of sacramental grace? 
Yet it is avowedly in behalf of this doctrine, and very 
obviously for the sake of rendering it credible and 
creditable, that the other is^ insisted upon. If a man 
may become godly and righteous without any exertion 
of thought, then indeed he may be made a new crea* 
ture, from whom old things are jmssed away, (2 Cor. 
V. 17,) while all the higher powers and faculties of 
his soul are still and silent, as the mill, with its ap- 



* The understanding, in its abstract exercise, as the organ of 
speculation, can hardly be termed the proper and specific means 
of spiritual instruction, or '' a medium of access to the affec- 
tions." So far as it is a direct avenue to the heart at aU, it is 
an indispensable one. '^ There is a clear and open passage/' 
says South, ** between the understanding and the will. Intel- 
lectual exercitation upon reli^ous points is useful and neoeasary 
for Christendom, but not for mdiyiaual Christians; not for oon- 
verting the heart immediately, though instrumentally, but for 
remoTme those errors by winch it may be led astray firom the 
contemplation of pure truth. 
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paratus of wheals and machinery, at dead of night 
If a man may become a good and faithful seryant^ 
or at least enter his Lord'9 service, previously to con* 
sdous reflection^ it will readily follow that we may 
be raised, ^* in our sleep," to sit in heavenly places 
where Christ sUte^ on the right hand of God, and 
may descend into the world as soon as ever we awake^ 
the- first movements of our will bringing us down to 
earth again, after our involuntary ascent. For this 
must be the case with every soul which, after being in- 
temidly regenerated before the dawn of reason and 
understanding, begins to sin as soon as it begins to 
think, which is the case with the greater number of 
persons.* But if the reasonings in question only aim 
to shew that men may become good Christians before 
they have ever abstracted the intellectual from the 
praetical part of religion, and paid to the former for a 
set time an exclusive attention, I cannot perceive 
what there is in such a statement that can prepare the 
way for that view of regeneration with which it is so 
studiously connected. 

Still we wiU suppose that the language I have cited 
means nothing more than that a man may become re* 
ligious, or be put in the way of religion, before he has 



* Donne, Ser, czvii. on John i. 8. '' As in the first creation, 
ffoper ae mane, dies tcntu, the evening and morning made the 
day, evening before morning, darkness before light, so in our 
regeneration, when we are made new creatures, the Spirit of 
God finds us in natural darkness, and by Him we are made Ught 
in the L«rd." 

Bat aocordinff to the view of the new birth referred to above, 
the human spirit, after its regeneration, remains as diurk as be- 
fore ; — what IS imparted being no light that actually lighteneth, 
but only a power of being enlightened, if we, by a su osequent 
act of our own, permit the beams to break foru, and the daystar 
to meiae in our hearts. 
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been instnicted at length in all the doctrines that ra- 
diate from the faith in Christ as from a centre, or may 
have the foandations of a Christian character laid 
within him before he has fully thought out the religion 
he has embraced. But is there any considerable class of 
persons who teach that a man cannot belieTe and serve 
God, unless he first becomes an accomplished. theolo- 
gian, and inclusively a logician, metaphysician, and 
learned Church historian ? Is this that subtly perni- 
cious rationalism against which we are so solemnly 
warned? Instead of being subtle, it is so gross and 
glaring that it is denounced by theological writers of 
every denomination. I do not fear to assert that, if 
the notion just stated were cried aloud throughout the 
whole arena of religious thought, not a single sane 
individual would stand forward as its patron and ad- 
vocate. It must be remembered, that the discourses 
against '* Rationalism," to which I allude, are profes- 
sedly intended for the correction of that really wide 
class of persons, who dwell upon the efficacy of the 
Word to the neglect of Sacraments. And how is the 
argument agunst them conducted ? They are accused 
of over exalting the function of the rational intellect 
in reference to religion, and are argued with as if they 
lost sight of divine grace altogether, and believed either 
that the instructed understanding per se could entitle 
men to heaven, or that the soul could save itself by 
means of it, that is, by the light of an external revela- 
tion without the life and light of an internal one. In 
regard to the first mentioned notion, I need sot fear 
to affirm that it has no hold upon the mind of any 
who call themselves Christians. It is generally con- 
sidered that the least spiritual believers in Christen- 
dom are the Socinians ; yet the writers of that sect 
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maintain and recommend their doctrine expressly on 
the ground that it is more favourahle to piety, more 
calculated to promote the love of God and ohedience 
to his commands, than the Catholic faith. But al- 
though there are no Christians with the Bihle in their 
hands who imagine that mere intellectual knowledge 
of divine things is an admission-ticket to the courts of 
heaven, even as some of the Jews of old are said to 
have held in respect of themselves, because that to 
them were committed the oracles of God:* yet we 
know there have been professors of Christianity who 
have taught that it could save the soul instrumentally, 
without any internal operation of the divine spirit to 
render it effectual. Persons of their way of thinking 
believe as much as others that every good and perfect 
gift comes down from the Father of lights, but they 
imagine that all men have by nature every inward gift 

* Bishop Bull cites some curious sentences from Maimonides, 
the Miflhna, and the lalmud, to show that the Jews, aeainst 
whom St. Paul contended in the Epistle to the Romans, helieyed 
that any Israelite, who had not renounced his profession of Ju- 
daism and his trust in the Ahrahamic covenant, was sure to have 
his portioQ in a hetter world, let him be ever so unrighteous in 
this. One of these sa^gs is : ** Abraham sits near the gates of 
hell, and suffers no wicked Israelite to descend into it." Harm. 
Apott. Diss. Post. xyii. 6. 

St. Paul, however, contends with the Jew, on the supposition 
that be relies not onl^ on his descent from Abraham, but on that 
knowledge of the divine law which came to all Abraham's seed 
as an inheritance; and the Apostle's argument plainlv implies 
that, even before the promulgation of the Gospel, he might nave 
known better, a truth to which the writings of Philo, as under- 
stood by Neander, afford strong testimonv. ** Philo well knew," 
aajs iaU adaurable Church historian, '^that the human being 
cannot attain to the knowledge of God without enlightenment 
from a higher source. Far was he from entertaining the delu- 
sive notion that man can purify that which is allied to the divine 
in his nature by the exertion of his own spiritual powers alone, 
or that by the same means he can work out for himself a know- 
ledge of the things of God. * £very aspiration of the soul to- 
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that conduces to salvation. They suppose that the 
human soul issues from the hands of its Creator, in- 
vested with powers and capabilities which sufficiently 
enable it to please God> and attain to everlasting com- 
munion with him, by taking advantage of such oatward 
opportunities as Providence affords. They deny that 
•man is originally enslaved to evil, and that conse- 
quently. his understanding is darkened and his reason 
obscured ; but maintain that he has power to choose 
the better part, as soon as it is presented to him, with- 
out any special interposition of divine aid to energize 
and enlighten his souL They seem to look upon the 
spirit of man as a finely constructed machine, wound 
up to a nicety, and capable of fulfilling the design of 
the machinist without the further intervention of his 
regulative hand, or the remodelling of the old springs 
on a new principle, so as to enable them to work after 
a wholly new fashion. Such a doctrine alters the 

ward God,' says he, (de Migrate Abraham, 414.) ' without divine 
grace, {nviv Oiiag iiri^po<r^vi}c) is corrui>t : and it is better to 
al)ide here below, and stray up and down in mortal life, than to 
stumble through piide in the attempt to readi heaven.' " Philo 
remarks quite correctly, that as man consists of the spiritual and 
of the sensuous or carnal, in relation to these two thisre ure two 
directions of the self idolatry, which dreams that it can do with- 
out God; that is to say, the worship of sense, and the warship 
of mere human reason, such as it is when left to itself and per- 
suaded of its self-sufficiency. * Neyer let us imagine,' sajrs he. 
{de SomniUf IHI*) ' that man is able to purify the life that is iiili 
of stains without God's grace.' But altnougn Philo undeniably 
referred to God as the source of light and noliness, it remains 
nevertheless true, that he brought more prominenuv forward 
the necessity of an illumination of the reason, than uiat of sn 
entire piactioal change of mind; that he did not say enough of 
the nature and essence of this practical chang^ of mind ; "WMB 
not sufficiently aware that all enlightenment in diyine things 
may and must be grounded in the practical ; and this short 
coming of his was yery closely connected with his oyer-ms^er- 
iag and alU^ther unbalanced inclination toward the conteSK- 
platiye in religion." AUgtmeint GetdtidiU dtr. Ch, R. und K. I. 
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whole aspect of Christianity, as it presents itself in the 
Catholic faith ; yet it would be unjust to say, even of 
these wrong believers, that they transfer the glory of 
our salvation from God to man, by representing man 
as his own saviour ; they rather describe him as need- 
ing no salvation, being safe by God*s goodness and 
mercy from the first. They all acknowledge the Su- 
preme Being to be the ultimate source of blessedness 
to the human race, as the creator of their powers and 
properties; since <<that which gives the form," as 
South remarks upon this very subject, at the outset of 
one of his energetic denunciations of the doctrine, 
** gives also the consequents of that form ; and the 
principle, with all its appendant actions, is to be re- 
ferred to the same donor.**^ These deniers of specidl 
grace are deniers of original sin : but I believe that it 
is not so with all of them. Others there are of the 
same school who admit that man is a fallen being that 
requires to be raised up to his original type, but be- 

Band 1. Aht. p. 45. Aooording to this statement, it would ap* 
pear as if Philo thought that *' grace is placed only in the un- 
aentandiug, which, oein^ informed with such a principle, is 
tble to govern and practically to determine the will, without 
the help of any new principle infused into that," as South clearly 
expresses the distinction ; instead of heing ** a hahit equally 
placed in both these faculties;" though, more probably, he 
never became quite so particular in nis speculations. And 
indeed it is not clear that such a theory of grace, incorrect as 
it is, would not answer all the intents and purposes of a mere 
tlMOTj against rationalism, where no practical principle interfered 
with its operation : for such an enlightenment as is here sup- 
posed, that is, a clear perception that the things of God are not 
only excellent, but most desirable ; that they are ** not only true, 
bat ffood, and that to us," is the very mark of a mind regenerated 
by aiTine grace. But the error is to suppose that this sort of 
Qowledge, diis gift of God to iJie soul, wmch draws righteous- 
nna after it as its certain consequence, can ever be wnere the 
will is not itself quickened from above. 
* Sermon on 1 Cor. zii. 4. 
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lieve this renoyation to be brought about by a general 
assistance of the Spirit, recruiting our nature uniyer- 
sally ; 80 that, being perpetually assisted by the pre- 
sence of the Sanctifier, and guided to things spiritual 
as unfailingly as ** the sun is kept in its course " by 
diyine power, we are ever able to will and to do the 
things that belong unto our peace. *' According to 
this assertion," says South, *' it is no more superna- 
tural for a soul to believe than for the sun to rise and 
set in its appointed time."* More extraordinary it 
certainly is not ; though the potentiation of our spiri- 
tual nature cannot properly be described as natural. 
But the drift of the remark is just, because this doc- 
trine teaches, just as much as the other, that men have 
from their birth all that is necessary to bring them to 
God in the way of inward assistance. 

The views which I have described will be recog- 
nized as Pelagianism in two different aspects. The 
Socinians, no doubt, have embraced them very gene- 
rally, and yet some of the modem ones appear to in- 
sist upon ** spiritual aid and blessings," as a distinct 
head of divine assistance from instruction and example. 
Dr. Channing explains the aid of the Spirit to be a 
'* moral, illuminating, and persuasive influence ;" but we 
are not obliged to suppose that he understands nothing 
more by it than external excitements unto faith and 
godliness ; what he declares against is its compulsory 
character, not its mysterious nature ; he denies that 
dispositions are '^ infused into us without our moral ac- 
tivity," not that God produces them in the soul imme- 
diately, and that in a manner to us wholly incon- 
ceivable.f In understanding the influence of the Spirit 

• Sermon on Deuter, zzix. 4. 

t See Diflcourees, &c, by W. E. Channing, pp. 322, 371, 
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to be moral Id its effects, I think he agrees with or- 
thodox protestant divines in general. I am not, how- 
ever, concerned to prove that any view of grace fits 
well as a superstructure upon a Socinian foundation, 
or that such as any Psilanthropist holds can be in it- 
self a perfect portion of the Christian edifice : I only 
wish to mark the fact, that even Unitarians do not uni- 
versally deny '^ the influence of a divine spirit or power 
upon the minds of men,"* or teach that mere unaided 
intelligence can bring them into the -way of life. And 
again, respecting Pelagianism itself, in its most unmo- 
dified form, its error rather consists in denying the 
natural weakness of the human will, than in any undue 
estimate of the powers of the understanding : on that 
scheme, as in all others which profess to be based 
upon the Bible, intellect plays but a subsidiary part, 
that of bringing the soul to contemplate the objects of 
religious faith. It does not state that the understand- 
ing rectifies the heart, much less that intellectual rec- 
titude can of itself win heaven, but that every human 
heart can keep itself right by means of the knowledge 
of the truth, and that without special aid from above- 
Even if we give to this view the fairest face which 
it is capable of wearing, it is far unlike the countenance 
of Christian truth. I think I may say that even those 
who depart further in their tenets from the Catholic 



386. ** Many of ub," says Dr. Channing, *' are dissatisfied with 
this explanation" (that which supposes that the death of Christ 
procures forgiveness by 'heading to repentance and virtue") 
" and think that the scriptures assign the remission of sins to 
Christ's death with an emphasis so peculiar, that we ought to 
eonaider this event as having a special influence in removing 
punishment, though the Scriptures may not reveal the way in 
which it contributes to this end." lb. p. 318. 
* Mosheim. £ccl. History, Part. ii. c. iv. 18. 
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faith than any other believers in revelation are begin- 
ning to turn away from it in dislike and suspicion. But 
the question I would ask is this, are we justified in im- 
puting this grossly anti-scriptural doctrine to all whom 
we hold unorthodox on the question of sacraments? 
because they neglect or deny certain outward means 
of special grace appointed by God, is it either just or 
judicious to argue with them on the assumption that 
they forget special grace, prevenient and auxiliary, 
altogether ? Great as their error may be, shall we bring 
them to a sense of its greatness by doubling it) nay, 
by increasing it incalculably ? For who can venture to 
say how much more injurious it may be to misunder- 
stand the whole economy of salvation,^ than only a 
part? The more fearfully important this question is, 
the more cautious and tender should we be in consider- 
ing the degree of error which men actually fall into 
respecting it. Those who unhappily have been ill in- 
structed in the nature and efficady of sacraments, can- 
not but feel themselves wronged when they are sum- 
marily accused of bring^ing in a notion that salvation 
is not the work of God in us, but the work of the 
human intellect, instructed and divinely aided by out' 
ward means, that is, of downright Pelagianism, or 
indeed something more irrational ; for the veriest Pe- 
lagian does not teach that the understanding saves 
otherwise than mediately, or denies that the will is the 
principal agent of good in us, so far as our own powers 
are concerned? Must they not with some colour of 
reason consider it an unfair imputation upon their re- 
ligious opinions when they are informed, as if they 
denied it, that the intellect does not perform that part 
'Which Scripture assigns to the Holy Spirit? Hooker, 
in his day, reminded the deniers of sacraments, that 
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fidth is not the only thing ^'neqessi^ry fpr.th^ attain- 
ment of all grace ;" hut he did not reason with them 
as if they had taught that faith is to supersede grace 
altogether, or consider it needful to tell them that '* the 
word" is hut as a ^' dark lantern/'* that conceals rather 
than displays its light when exhibited to a soul which 
is blind through natural corruption, uncleansed by 
divine grace. He goes so far indeed as to say^ that 
they who deny the necessity of sacraments in their 
place draw very nigh to the error of some among the 
Valeqtiuians, who pretended that '* as ignorance had 
made us subject to all misery, so the full redemption 
of the inward man, and the work of our restoration 
mast needs belong unto knowledge onlif.'^-f These 
Val^tiniana were hardly to be called Christian here- 
tics, or sects of the Christian world, but dreamers in 
religious philosophy, who thought fit to enrich their 
visionary system by infusing into it just so much of 
the Gospel as it could absorb without losing its pwn 
original character. To judge by the representations 
of IrensBus and Tertullian, they admired the Christian 
theology rather than embraced Christianity, as some 
of the Chinese idolaters add a compendious history of 
our Lord, and an account of the Virgin Mary to their 
repositories of religious fable ; and the same may be 
laid, I belieTe» of all the other Guostics. It would be 
trifling to ask what views of grace were entertained by 
men whose religion^ as represented by the Christian 
Fathers, bore the same sort of resemblance to that of 
the Bible, as the celestial globe with its mixed multi* 
tade of men and monsters, miracula ceeliy to the face 



* Soath, 5«niMm on Pmlm xev. 11. 

t Eocl. Pol. Keble'i ed. vol. ii. p. 342. book v. cix. $ 4. 
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of the starry heaven. They are accused of holdings 
knowledge to be our only redemption ; but so far they 
did homage to a power above them that they confessed 
this saving knowledge to be a spiritual seed con- 
ferred by a celestial giver; and those among them who 
rejected ceremonies, and thought that the mystery of 
ineffable and invisible virtue or power cannot be car- 
ried on through visible and corruptible creatures,* 
might well enough have held this tenet, together with 
a general belief in the special influence of the Spirit^ 
as Quakers and others have done since their time, if 
scriptural views of grace could have found their way 
into the minds of men who distinguished the Creator 
from the Supreme Being," sacrilegiously divided the 
divine Son into a cluster of i^ons, and apparently 
substituted the fable of Achamoth, mother of De- 
. miurge, for what Revelation teaches of the Holy 

Ghost-t 

The owners of these notions can scarcely be included 
within the limits of Christendom; yet even among 
them there seems to have been a sense that knowledge 
redeems and purifies, not as the mere product of the 
natural man, but as a- heavenly infusion, a something 
superhuman borrowed from an unearthly source. That 
any who have received Christianity unmixed with an 
alien system, should so far lose sight of its spirit as 
to hold that *' an apprehension of things divine in the 
understanding" only can bring us to God, is almost 
incredible ; and Hooker spoke strongly and by way of 
hyperbole, when he said that there is a near apprcNach 



* Irenaeus. lib. 1. cap. 21. Ben. ed. p. 96. 

t See Irenseus. Ben. ed. Diss. Praev. Eodem sacrilegii genert 
CkrUtum ab Unigenito, Horo^ Verhoy Salvotore et Jesu miaenttif 
&c. pt30, at passim. 
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to this most irreligious view in the notion that faith, 
without sacraments, suffices for the attainment of all 
grace : for surely, to believe that knowledge, even of 
God and Christ, can cleanse us from all unrighteous' 
nesSf instead of believing that Christ by his Spirit 
cleanses those who know and believe in Him, is sepa- 
rated by a very long interval from the heresy, which 
consists in a denial or misrepresentation of certain ordi- 
nances whereby he has promised in an especial manner 
to bestow the blessing. This I say without the slightest 
desire to extenuate the evil of disparaging any portion 
of divine truth, or to represent the one here spoken 
of as otherwise than a most considerable portion. Sa- 
craments are an essential part of the visible church 
system as truly as the ministry of the word, though 
in this respect I hold them subordinate, that they de- 
pend wholly upon the latter for their efficacy, faith 
wrought immediately, by the knowledge of the truth 
being the condition upon which the grace annexed to 
them is received ; since even in the case of infant bap- 
tism, it must be present in those who bring the child 
to the font: whereas it would be too bold a thing to 
say that the word can in no case regenerate, as an in- 
strument, unless the sacrament of regeneration be duly 
administered. It is not o;rdinarily the will of God to 
bestow spiritual life without both, or irather it is or- 
dmarily his will to bestow it by means of both ; yet 
** there may be in divers cases life by virtue of inward 
baptism, even where outward is not found ;" * but bap-* 
tism never bestows its vital blessings except where the 
teaching of the word prepares the way for its due ad« 
ministration and reception. 

1 m- — ■m—rm—^-^-'T-t i ■-— _■_■ j _ ri _ ■ i - i - ■ ■ . . m -^ 

* £ccl. Pol. book T. ch. Ix. 5. 
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Tbere is no objection to the strongest language re- 
specting the preciousness of sacraments, which does 
not set them before rather than after the ministry of 
the word, and those who thrust them aside, or put them 
out of their right place, assigned by the Head of the 
Church himself, are grievously gone astray. I would 
be the last to deny that every error in the faith is more 
or less remotely connected with every other, that errors 
upon grace are more especially and closely connected 
with errors upon grace. Still we are not justified in 
imputing to a man every wrong notion to which he holds 
any cognate opinion. A chain in which two or three 
links are loosened is not like one in which all are 
broken, so that the whole is actually falling to pieces. 
It will 'probably last out the wearer's time; it may be 
repaired at comparatively small expense and trouble ; 
it has not lost all its beauty nor all its utility, though, 
till repaired, it will not bear tight straining. They who 
neglect or undervalue sacraments, are deprived of that 
great witness to the doctrine of grace which Christ 
has established in His church. Believing the know- 
ledge of the Gospel to be the sole appointed means of 
grace, and feeling that this can come only through 
the understanding, they are liable to forget that grace 
itself, whether conveyed by the word alone, or by sa- 
craments in conjunction with the word, is equally mys- 
terious and unintelligible ; even as on the other band, 
they who speak of sacraments as anterior, in their 
actual operation upon the soul, to the knowledge of 
the truth, as separate channels of divine influence, 
do so far turn the doctrine into that opus opercUum 
which Hooker describes and disclaims.''^ The know- 



• Eccl. Pol, book v. ch. Ixii. 15. 
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ledge of the truth is a broad channel which contains 
its own separate streams of grace, but the streams 
which sacraments convey are poured into the same 
bed, and coalesce with the former. 

To deny the grace of sacraments because it is unin- 
tell%ible, would indeed be rationalism ; but I believe 
it is a mistake to suppose that the unorthodox notions 
which have crept in upon this subject, and which pre- 
vail so much in the masses of the people, originate in 
any over-high estimate of the rational understanding, 
or any dislike to mystery in matters of faith. That 
the intellectual faculty has but a subordinate function 
in religion, procuring salvation mediately as the mi- 
nister of the Spirit through whose agency the soul is 
brought to behold the things that concern her eternal 
welfare ; that the word has no power to save, as fur- 
nishing the head with doctrine, but as enabling men to 
substantiate things hoped for and to behold things un- 
seen with the bodily eye, is, I believe, very generally 
felt by those who dwell upon the necessity and power 
of soand teaching, whether they have correct views of 
sacraments, or incorrect ones. Can we believe that 
the very numerous and influential body, who are cha- 
racterized positively by special fervour in shewing the 
necessity of faith and the spiritual minjl» and nega- 
tively by a comparative indifiference to sacraments, are 
tainted to the core with Pelagianism ; or can they fairly 
be accused of leading others to adopt it?*^ Surely by 

* As a specimen of the way in which the mere dwelling on 
the power of the word is supposed to indicate rationalistic and 
Pelagianiziiig tendencies, I give the following note from one of 
the ** Tracts for the Times." " Hence (that is, from * extolling 
the effimicy of certain motives, when fiuthfuUj set forth, to move 
and win men's affections') the unconscious tendency to ration- 
alism among many of our evidence-writers, who set forth the 
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means of them, and the zealous men from whom they 
inherit their opinions, there has heen an influx of living 
waters into the channel of the chnrch, in which before 
the stream was so low, so languid in its motion, though 
the freshening tide hrought no small portion of im- 
purity along with it Even those amongst us who 
have less sympathy with them than any other class of 
religious teachers, except the Socinians, are found to 
admit that ^' Wesleyanism has been an agency per- 
mitted by God in the restoration of our church f one 
by which, or with which, *^ men passed from careless- 

■ ■ 

inherent efficacy of the g^at Christian doctrines, and thereby 
teach others to substitute the doctrines of the Gospel for the ope- 
rations of the Holy Spirit. To take a passage ofthis kind from 
a popular American work, ' A knowledge of the death of Christ, 
vnth the explanation of itf given in the Scriptures, touches men's 
hearts; it shews the nature and tendencies of sin; it produeet 
fear of God's displeasure, and resolution to return to duty ; and 
thus produces effects by which justice is satisfied"— ^Mt, Abbott's 
Comer-Stone, p. 174.) Tracts for the Times, vol. II. Part 
ii. p. 93. Pelagianism may be taught in two ways^ either 
positively or negatively ; positively, by certain assertions con- 
cerning man's power to will or to do, without special aid from 
above ; or negatively, by a studious exaltation of the means of 
grace, apart from all mention of grace itself That " the Comer- 
Stone" errs m the first article, is not asserted ; neither can it be 
truly said that it errs in the second, for it repeatedly declares 
the necessity of divine influence, and that in strong and distinct 
language, such as cannot possibly be misimderstood.t Nay, 

t Allusions to divine influence are scattered throughout the 
'^ Corner-Stone," but it is more particularly treated at the end 
of the first chapter, at the end of the fourth, in the seventh and 
tenth. In the ninm too, on the means of spreading^ the gospel, 
the author expresses himself thus : *' The work which we luiTe 
to do is to touch the heart, not to pour cold light on the mind. 
Now to awaken warm feeling in the heart is unquestionably the pro- 
vince of the Spirit of God, We cannot effect it alone, but we 
may adapt our efforts to this design ; and, at all events, we may 
so manage them as not to thwart or oppose it." So afterwards : — 
*' The Holy Spirit can operate anywhere and with any mean^— 
to-day he gives meaning and power to the Scriptures; to-mor- 
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ness to more earnest lives."''^ An agency which helped 
to restore the church and make men religious, must 
have been effectuated by the Spirit, and though God 
may overrule evil for good, yet it would be too much 

I I* ■■!.■■.■■■ 

more, the tendency of its teaching is decidedly Anti-Pelagian, 
for seyeral of its homely but vivid illustrations are devoted to 
the express purpose of shewing how utterly ineffective aU out- 
vard teaching ot reli^on too frequently becomes.^ But perhaps 
the pnaaffe cited is incorrect in itself, perhaps it ^tributes top 
mucn to the power of the word, as the instrument of salvation? 
Too mudi? Can we speak more strongly on this point than the 
Bible itself has spoken? Can we say more than that it worketh 
effectually in them that believel — more than is expressed by the 
rsalmist, when he declares that the law of the Lord is perfect^ 
convertiug the aoul ? — more than is intimated by the prophets when 
ther compare it to fire, than which nothing in creation is fitted 
to denote the most rapid and vehement efficacy? Who doubts 
that it owes this efficacy to the Spirit ? Does the writer of the 
extract eiven above ascribe to it any independent power? Must 
we needs suppose that he substitutes motives for tne working of 
the Spirit, merely because he speaks of the former, in popular 
inexact phrase, as influential? And is this more dangerous 
language than tnat adopted by our Anti-Protestant writers, when 
they say that alms-deeds purify the soul,$ which doubtless in 
one sense they do ? But the truth is, that in the recoil from a 
certain error on the subject of the means of grace, these writers 
are going into the opposite extreme. There is a manifest tend- 
ency among them to remove the word of God from that pro- 
minent place in the economy of salvation which the !mble 
assigns to it; a disposition to put on the same ground with 
inspired discourses, that speak to the reason and spirit of man, 



row, he indites a prayer, or gives to reflections which have been 
utterly unable to affect the heart, potoer to overwhelm it with emo- 
tion.* There is much more in the little volume to the same 
efiect : but as the author's aim plainly is to incite men to set 
about the business of religion, rather than to improve them in 
theology, he ver^ naturally dwells a good deal on the human 
means and methods by which we may he labourers together with 
Gody (1 Cor. iii. 9.) (if without o£fence I may use a phrase of 
scripture,) ; — on what we are to do in working out our own sal'^ 
vation. 

X There are several examples of this kind in chap. iii. 

$ In what sense we may allowably so speak is explained in 
the Second Part of the Sermon of Auns deeds. 
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to suppose that the very suhversion of Christianity and 
denial of divine grace could have directly served to 
make men Christians through submission to power from 
above. Could they of whom the fruit of righteous- 

the subsequent teaching of the Church in Bummaries and for- 
mularies of doctrine, evinced bj an exoesaiye jealousy of an 
attempt to shew, what the interests of Christiani^ require to be 
shewn, that teaching, thus addressed to the intellect immedi* 
ately, and to the heart but indirectly, can never convej the 
whole truth as it is in Jesus, however exactly coincident with it 
and admirably adapted to guard it inviolate: and further, an 
eager desire to prove that sacraments are instruments of grace 
in a higher sense than that which an Apostle pronounced to be 
ihejpovoer of God unto mlvatian to them that belieoe! 

llie objection taken to Mr. A.'s language, in the Tract on Holy 
Baptism, I cannot but believe unwarrantea ; that this language 
is not reprehensible on another ground, I am &r from denying. 
The author's view of the chief deagn of the Incarnation, and con- 
sequently of the Eucharist, appears to be fundamentally errone- 
ous. But my aim is to show or suggest, that a genuine, 
though imperfect Christian faith may exist without losing its 
vitahty, in close connexion not only with important logical 
errors, but with grievous deficiencies of spiritual knowledge 
thence arising. Mr. A. gives a Socinian turn to his account of 
the Incarnation and Atonement, yet seems to feel with fervour 
the truth of our Lord's Divinity. He appears to lose sight of 
the fountain of spiritual life opened by tne Transcendant Act of 
Redemption, yet dwells with power on the inadequacy of out- 
ward means of grace and the necessity of divine influence to 
change the heart. I cannot but agree with his editor. Dr. Hen- 
derson, that the contents of his work are singularly adapted to 
'^ arrest the attention of the careless," to excite an ardent admi- 
ration of the example set by our Lord, and stimulate to practical 
earnestness in his service; out, on the other hand, there is much 
to reprehend in his way of drawing out into detail the perfect 
manhood of our Lord. Something akin to this unchastened bold- 
ness may be observed in the accounts given by some writer s of 
the crucifixion, and still more in the treatment of that subject 
by painters, who choose it as affording an opportunity^ for the 
display of anatomical knowledge and skill m the painting of 
flesn m its various aspects of lire and death. But this over fa- 
miliarity with sacred subjects and objects has often been found 
in conjunction with deep devotional feeling amon^ men of all 
schools. When it appears in a modem proauction it is particu- 
larly offensive, because there is the vulgar air of to-day about it, 
which does not belong to the coarseness of a bygone age. The 
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ne99 was surely sown, have been deniers of the Holy 
Ghost? Could spiritual-mindedness have been the end 
where want of faith in the operations of the Spirit was 
the beginning ? They who *^ helped in a degree to un.- 
secnlarize the church/'f though wanting some points 

moomprehenflible union of the divine with the human in our 
Lord and Saviour, even in his life upon earth, is left unim- 
pugned, 80 far as I can see, by Mr. A.'s descriptions. Where 
does he speak of ** Him as ignorant, imperfect, and dependent 
on the creature, ** as he is said^to have done V The more serious 
are a man's errors, the more anxiously should we guard against 
a statement of them in any respect inaccurate or overchan^ed. 

Some of the illustrations in the ** Comer-Stone" are affecting 
and not out of harmony with their subject; there is one which 
not only is wrong in theology, but disnonours the most awful 
of mysteries bv a homely attempt to bring it home to the mind. 
Womd that this fault of placing the thin^ of our holy faith in 
juzta-position with the familiar and the trivial, were confined to 
Mr. Abbot and his school. How commonly now are grave 
church questions and points of doctrine referred to in little vo- 
fannes^ the general strain of which fits them for a place in the 
jorenile library ! We all know the force of associatidn. Are 
chit-chat dialogue and childish adventure fit introductions to 
subjects of this sort? When, however, the religious tale is writ- 
ten in a serious and affectionate spirit, though solemn themes are 
best approached in solemn books, it is comparatively harmless : 
but the tone of mimicry and irony adopted in some works of 
this kind is by all means to be deprecated. Satire and sarcasm, 
especially when levelled at modes of conduct and practice rather 
than at mere abstract opinions, are not wholesome food for the 
minds of simple children, and to place them in any kind of con- 
nexion with the Gospel of Christ, is scarcely to show due rever- 
ence to the latter. The heart of a little child is a temple which 
^e world has as yet not trodden and soiled. We desecrate this 
sanctnary by introducing into it the evil spirit of ridicule and 
contempt. Why should they be led to trace the effect of errone- 
ous principle on the conduct and manners of parents and teachers 
who are themselves in a state of pupilage, and in most cases are 
ouite incompetent to judge of the principle itself? Why should 
Uiey be prejudiced against the persons of religious professors, 
who axe as yet too young to have any real acquaintance with 
their opinions or the grounds on which they are taken up? At 
all events, whether young or old readers be concerned, error on 
SQch a subject as spiritual conversion is no subject for jeering 
and mockery. 

* Dr. Posey's Letter to the Abp. of Canterbury, p. 152. t lb. 
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of catholic truth, so far as they detached her from 
the world, must have transferred her to the region of 
the Spirit. 

I think we should consider how fundamental a 
charge that of rationalism is ; should he careful how 
we even insinuate it against those who hold to the same 
foundation as ourselves, or speak of any who spiritually 
interpret the words^ hy grace are ye saved through 
Jhithy* as if they shared the pomp and pride of Orien- 
tal doctors, walking in the cold light of their own fan- 
tastic fires rather than in the sunny heams of the Gos- 
pel, respecting the might of the human understanding ; 
though in regard to them it is not quite clear that they 
believed man able to saye, any more than originally 
to create himself. Men of the Wesleyan school, from 
Wesley's day to the present, have rather been depre- 
dators of reason, than exaggerators of intellectual effi- 
ciency; they dwell on faith as the work of the Spirit; 
and chiefly rely on a bold plain urgent preaching of 
the word, — a direct assertion of the truth, not proofs 
and arguments in its favour. Pelagianism rests on a 
denial of original sin, and these men have ever been 
the strongest assertors of it. They have never said 
'* There is no catholic Church,"f whence it immedi- 
ately follows, that Jesus is not the Saviour of the 
worldy and that he was not to gather a church out of 
all nations; but they have lost sight of one essential 
part of the structure of this church, as it is ** an insti- 
tution consisting of visible and public communities.'':^ 
In misunderstanding sacraments, § they fell into an 

• Eph. ii. 8. 

t Hooker, Sermon ii. rol. iii. Pt. il. p. 662-3. Keble's ed. 

X Coleridge's Church and State^ p. 136, Srd ed. 

§ The chuacter of the Evangelical or Wesleyan school which 
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error wbich has existed in the church almost from the 
banning, but has naturally increased since its area 
widened. The principle causes of it have no con- 
nexion with rationalism, rightly so called. May we 
not explain them thus? In the first place, men have 
easily lost sight of sacraments, because they are far 
less distinctly marked in the Bible, as instruments of 
the Spirit, than the preaching of the word, and, in 
general, those means of grace which are such according 
to the economy of Providence, and the constitution of 
things since the beginning of the world, not merely 
by appointment under the New Dispensation. Sacra- 
ments are signs and symbols as well as conveyances of 
divine blessings: hence they came to be considered 
as signs and symbols only: they are generally intro- 
duced in scripture incidentally, and so implicated with 
the doctrine of the Spirit at large, that to the minds 
of many they become merged in it* 

To seek our faith in the book of revelation, or to 

I have g^ven, is taken chiefly from the hooks which it has put 
forlli, and the conversation of persons belonging to it whom I 
faaTe intimately known. I have spoken of its characteristic prin- 
ciples, not of the weak and unamiable practices, or the coarse and 
siuy preachings and teachings which tnese principles have fallen 
into company with. What else can be tne fate of principles 
which spread among the masses of the people, and lose them- 
selves in spreading? Even the completest system of truth will 
not oftte/f draw all men up to it. But that the '' evangelicaV 
principles have borne fruits of righteousness, however imper- 
tect, however largely mingled with a blighted and corrupted 
prodnoe, is sufficient to show that they do to a certain extent 
deserve their name, and are in the mam directly opposed to an 
Anti-Christian rationalism. With the ignorance, mdiscretion, 
or hypocrisy of individual disciples of Wesley I have no concern ; 
my ami only is to show what are the true relations between 
rationalism and an uncatholic view of the sacraments, and that 
they are not exactly such as they have been represented ; which 
I think the interests of truth require ; for perhaps there is no 
sorer way to confirm men in error than to represent them as 
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receive it from thence even without seeking, proceeds 
from no rationalistic temper. Right reason and piety 
lead men to this, and in general it is want of sound 
instruction or capacity to understand it, that have 
brought numbers to neglect those truths a reception 
of which the mere knowledge of the Bible will not 
ensure even to the well disposed, rather than a tendency 
to exalt the original powers of humanity, or to forget 
that all have sinned and stand in need of the glory of 
God. 

Secondly, and this is the more important reason, 
and that from which the other borrows a part of its 
force, because the doctrine of sacraments rests in great 
measure on external testimony for its proof, not on 
the broader basis of external and internal, mutually 
bearing up each other. Every religious man, inas- 
much as he is religious, perceives the disharmony be- 
tween his carnal nature and that spiritual state which 
reason and conscience bid him aspire to : such a man 

more erroneous than they really are. We are all too ready to 
imagine ourselves invulnerable, when many missiles are hurled 
at us, which we can easily repel. Doddridge's '' Ris&and Pro- 
gress of Religion in the Soul may be mentioned as a fair sample 
of the '' evangelical *' style of writing. No one will say that it 
does not represent the work of the Spirit as the alpha and omega 
of conversion. How strongly the special exalters of faith have 
ever dwelt on a spiritual regeneration is too notorious to be in» 
sisted on; and, till they dejMirt from this doctrine, they cannot 
be very hard upon rationalism. 

One may read Treatises on the Lord's Supper by " evange- 
lical " writers, which overflow with declarations of erace, yet 
make no distinct mention of the peculiar way in whicn it comes 
sacramentally. Dr. Owen's notion seems to have been that the 
Eucharist is a more special and particular representation of 
Christ as our Redeemer, than either the written or preached 
word.* Undoubtedly this memorial, instituted as it was by the 

* See Bickersteth's Treatise on the Lord's Sapper. 
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cannot but feel that whatever power he has to mortify 
the one or rise into the other, must be a gift from Him 
to whom he owes his being — must needs ajcknowledge 
that the perpetual actuation of a Redeemer can alone 
sustain his higher life, if even his lower exists but 
in the presence of God; and that special holiness can 
only proceed from the special empowerment of heaven. 
But that divine influence should come to man through 
certain outward signs, and this not from their signifi- 
cance, not from any appeal to the heart and mind 
through the imagination, but mystically, or, even if 
they were instruments of grace merely as symbols, that 
we iu'e bound to the use of the symbols actually ap- 
pointed and no others, — these are points to be proved 

_ • 

Saviour himself, and under such marked circumstances, is cal- 
culated to have an effect on the imagination and feelings quite 
peculiar. It would be unjust to say of such a view, deficient 
as it is, that it assigns to the holy sacrament '' no end but only 
to teach the mind, by other senses, that which the word doth 
teach by hearing.' t It is not the instruction of the mind that 
it refers to, for that is indeed far better effected by preaching, 
bat the address to the heart and feelings through the imagina- 
tion, and this as an instrument of the Spirit. Such a believer 
too as he acknowledges that the symbols of the sacrament were 
appointed b;^ God, must feel that He will be disposed to ^ive 
them a special efficacy, more than they would have as symbols 
merely; that the faith and obedience which uses and believes 
in them, at God's command, will brin? down a peculiar blessing. 
He fully confesses that an inestimable gift of ^ace belongs to 
the Eucharist, though he rather connects it with attendance at 
the table, than with reception of the elements. How he recon- 
ciles this yieW of sacramental influence with the administration 
of baotism to in&nts, I know not. The child at the time cannot 
benefit by the rite through his imagination, though it may 
strooely affect his mind in after years to see others introduced 
into UMB church as he was himself before his mind was awakened. 
I would fain hope that many do practically attach a richer boon 
of grace to sacraments, than their explanations of sacramental 
cffioBcy properly imply. 

t Hooker's Eccl. Pol. book v. ch. Ivii. 1. 
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by external evidence alone. Aid from heaven is asked 
for by the spiritual sense, but this particular method 
is not asked for, is not borne witness to by the spirit 
within us. A pious mind receives the doctrine joy- 
fully, springs forward to meet it, feels daily more and 
more its preciousness, when it is proved to be divine 
truth ; but does not, cannot know it to be such, as soon 
as it is proposed, by an inward attestation, indepen- 
dently of all extrinsic proof. Reason teaches that grace 
is indispensable ; for, when the doctrine is revealed from 
without, by reason we recognize its truth. But reason 
cannot shew us that the particular channels opened 
by sacraments are indispensable, though it often has 
shewn what perfection they add to the scheme of the 
Visible Church, even as we apprehend it. Now cer- 
tainly it is not a spirit of rationalism, but a spirit of 
faith which leads a man to embrace the fundamentals 
of Christianity from their accordance with the divine 
law written in his heart, in other words, from a reli- 
gious impulse ; for blessed are they who have not seen^ 
(outwardly) and yet have believed; and if such a man 
rejects or neglects a particular doctrine from its want- 
ing this evidence, he is not therefore necessarily a ra- 
tionalist, or devoid of that faith on which true religion 
rests, but more probably an incompetent reasoner. 
He who denies a truth which he should see with the 
eyes of the Spirit, because he cannot comprehend it 
with his understanding, deserves this odious name; 
but numbers forego the ti*uth of sacraments, not be- 
cause it is incomprehensible in itself, but because they 
do not comprehend, or are prevented from seeing the 
proofs in its favour ; not because it is too spiritual for 
their taste, but because they are precluded, by some 
intellectual obstruction, from embracing its spirituality. 
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Never can I believe that any man who receives the 
doctrine of redemption through Christ, not merely with 
his understanding, but with his heart and reason, re- 
jects the catholic doctrine of sacraments under the in- 
fluence of rationalistic principles. If it were asked 
how such an able reasoner as Calvin should have missed 
this truth, I should reply, neither from natural ina- 
bility, nor from unspirituality, nor from a tendency 
to rationalism, but more probably, so far as he did 
miss it, from disgust at the *' gross profanation of the 
mysteries,*'* ^' practised under the tyranny of the 
pope;"* from indignation at the " effectual care taken 
that all should be unintelligible to the people ;* from 
scom of the superstition, that by separating the sa- 
cramental word from the preaching of the Gospel 
reduced that word to " a mere whisper like a magical 
incantation,*** — by disconnecting the sign from the 
doctrine, reduced that sign to worse than insignifi- 
cance. No man speaks with more energy than Calvin 
against the unreasonableness of attempting to pene- 
trate the inmost recesses of the divine counsels, to *' in- 
vestigate that sublimity of wisdom which God would 
have us to adore and not comprehend :'*f and he treats 
the question of sacraments completely on scriptural 
grounds, referring to the Apostle's rule, which directs 
OS to examine every interpretation of Scripture by the 
proportion of faith.j: 

Thirdly : Men have a less firm hold of the true doc- 
trine of sacramental efficacy than of the efficacy of the 
Word, because it is not equally attested by their spiri- 
tual experience. How the soul of man is melted within 

* Calvin's Institutes, book ir. c. ziv. sec. iv. 
t lb. Book iii. ch. xzi. seo. 1. 
t lb. Book iv. ch. xvi. sec. iv. 
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him on occasion of persuasive preaching is not in the 
least degree more intelligible than how it is wrought 
upon at the presence of an outward sign ; and yet men 
more readily believe the former than the latter, because 
moral effects are continually found to follow close upon 
representations made to the mind through the under- 
Standing, while the sequence of spiritual change upon 
the reception of sacraments neither enters into the 
ordinary course of Providence, nor can be so readily 
assigned to its true source when it actually occurs. 
For such change can only be manifested to the mind 
in recognizable effects where faith is present; and 
faith comes from hearing the Gospel ; and thus it seems 
to mere unaided reflection, that hearing the Grospel is 
the real instrument of that good thing which has been 
wrought in the soul, and not the sacramental ordinance. 
How the word heard or read is the sword of the Spirit 
dividing asunder the joints andfnarrowy who can tell? 
This agency is as mysterious as any other on the human 
soul.* But men feel in regard to this efficacy of the 
Gospel that so it is, and thus the many marked pas- 
sages of Scripture that refer to it make the stronger 
impression upon them. They are conscious that reli- 
gious emotion follows close upon religious thought, 
and though they know not how the former arises, yet 
they do know the occasion and the conditions upon 
which it is manifested. Now I maintain that it is not 
rationalism, though it has lately become the fashion to 
give it this name, which looks to moral effects as the 
test of spiritual operations. How can it be a misuse 

* ^* The word of God operates as secretly as the sacraments, 
and the sacraments as powerfully as the word." Taylor's Worthy 
Communicanty ch. i. sect. 3. 
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• 

of the rational understanding to try the spirits whether 
they be of God, by the only means in our power? 
Does not Scripture bid Us look to actual righteousness 
as the effect and sign of the spiritual presence of Christ; 
does it not teach that, so far as we have the seed of 
God remaining in us, we cannot sin ? It is a spirit of 
faith, not of rationalism, which leads men to insist 
Qpon those tests of divine operations which God him- 
self has proposed. But it is very possible that, in the 
application of this principle, a man may err from want 
of intellectual clearness or information. He may for- 
get or doubt the efficacy of sacraments, not from any 
indisposition to admit that the ways of God are above 
man's understanding, or any deadness to revealed 
truth ; but from a fear that, by admitting it^ he may go 
beyond the warrant of God's word, and from inability 
to comprehend the argument which proves the or- 
dained rites to be moral instriunents of salvation, or, 
what is still more common, because circumstances have 
prevented him from ever coming fairly in sight of that 
argument. The doctrine of Sacraments does not ap- 
peal directly to the spiritual sense, as does that of Re- 
demption through Christ and the Aids of the Spirit ; 
therefore want of spiritual apprehension is not neces- 
sarily implied in the non-acceptance of it, incalculable 
as may be the loss incurred by that soul, which, even 
in ignorance rejects such means df grace as Heaven 
has provided. But this last is a subject upon which 
Reason and Revelation cast no clear light; — till we 
see the end we cannot fully understand the beginning. 
If there is any thing right in these suggestions, it 
would seem to follow, that a clear exhibition of the 
external evidence on which the truth of sacraments 
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rests, is the surest and safest way to^stablish it among 
all sorts of men, and that dissuasives from rationalism, 
taking the form of imputations, should not be employed 
to combat this error, with those who have adopted it, 
on grounds as they suppose, and allege, of Scripture 
and reason, but not from forgetfulness of the power 
and incomprehensibility of God. If those who prac- 
tbe and uphold this way of writing, appeal to its suc- 
cess as full proof in its favour; I ask, what success? 
Who doubts that more admirers and proselytes are 
won by broad strong statements, than by such as are 
very refined and discriminating ; that infinitely more 
credit is gained with the world by treating religious 
ofifenders with a seemingly pious severity, than by deal- 
ing with them in a style more exquisitely conscientious 
and tenderly charitable? But is it enough to win mem 
over to sacraments, whatever be the frame of mind in 
which they come ; and is it not possible that by argu- 
ments, all the more effective in the beginning, because 
they deal in half truths, many a man is brought to ex- 
change his old belief for a new one, from being partly 
mispersuaded in regard to the true nature of both? 
Are the proselytes and admirers, who have gained so 
much in orthodoxy, entertaining thoroughly just sen- 
timents towards their fellow Christians ; and can the 
cause of pure truth and genuine Christianity be pro- 
moted by any method of reasoning which is not tho- 
roughly Christian and true ? All religious discussion 
tends to throw light upon the subject discussed, whether 
it be fairly conducted or no ; but in the mean time evil is 
done by any sort of unfairness, more especially in the 
teachers of the Gospel ; and, even if more good than 
harm were, in the end, to be the result, this would not 
justify the employment of a smgle accusatory word 
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which goes beyond the truth. But the really good 
fruits that have been borne by the system of teaching 
in which these questionable modes of argument are in- 
terwoven, is less to be attributed to them, than to 
much of an opposite character that accompanies and 
recommends them. 

It is difficult to maintain the necessary agency of 
the intellect in the work of religion without incurring 
the charge of over-rating intellectual acquirement and 
under-rating the part performed by the heart and moral 
being in the salvation of man. Those who glance 
their eye over the surface of an argument, and judge 
of it, not from its contents, but from this supei^- 
cial view, interpreted by their own preconceptions, 
cannot be put in possession of its true drift by any 
statements, even the clearest and most guarded. To 
others I address the following summary : — 

My object in this disquisition has not been to shew 
that any intellectual processes are necessary for the 
conversion of the heart, except such as Christians 
of all schools, to judge from their ordinary practice 
and discourse, consider necessary or highly helpful : 
my object has only been to shew that the power of 
Thought concurs in all the earliest and simplest 
processes hy which the soul is brought to Christy 
even those processes which are commonly called non- 
intellectual, and in which the movements of the heart 
and moral being are the principal agents ; that writ- 
ers, who have declared the work of the intellect not 
indispensable to the production of a spiritual faith and 
all other Christian graces, have confounded the use of 
the understanding in speculation and abstraction, with 
what may be called its concrete and practical use. 
The former I conceive to be indispensable for the 
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Church at large, and in. some cases ccmduclve to piety 
and true religion for the individual, though not indis- 
pensable nor even useful, except on certain conditions : 
the latter, — the practical use of the understanding, as 
the organ of reason and the moral mind, — I conceive 
to be universally necessary in the conversion qflhe 
soul to God* For faith cometh hy hearings and hear- 
ing with the ear apart from the mind can hardly be 
supposed by any one to be that hearing of which the 
Apostle spoke. 

To adduce the internal regeneration of infants as a 
proof that the work of the understanding is not always 
necessary in the conversion of the soul, is a vain pro- 
ceeding. If infants have an internal regeneration, this, 
even according to the maintainers of that position, is 
no conversion of the soul to God; it is but a mystic 
transformation which makes the subject of it pleasing 
in God*s sight. If it is more, if we are to believe that 
infants have actual faith and knowledge of God, then 
why may we not believe that they have understanding 
too? Faith is an act of the understandingy as one 
school of divinity teaches, an act of the will, embrac- 
ing an object presented by the understanding, as others 
maintain. If infants have actual faith, and all man- 
ner of religious energies that we know not of, they 
must have understanding also ; if they have »o^ actual 
faith and understanding, but merely undergo a mys- 
tic change distinct from a change of the spiritual and 
moral mind, what has this to do with conversion of the 
soul to God? Shew me a single instance in which 
the will has been converted and the heart purified, 
^part from the subordinate ministrative agency of the 
understanding, and I will yield the pomt for which I 
^^iitend in this essay. 
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Actual Faith a Necessary Condition of the Effi- 
ciency of Sacraments, 

I WILL now proceed to examine the relation of the 
present subject to Sacraments, since it is intimated 
by certain anti-rationalist reasoners, that they who 
maintain the necessary concurrence of the understand- 
ing in the chief business of religion are not in the way 
to form right notions of these holy ordinances. To 
believe that God usually begins the work of grace in 
the soul through the afiPections, without aid or co-ope- 
ratioa on the part of the understanding faculty, leads 
immediately, they say, to an orthodox belief in sacra- 
ments as channels by which grace is conveyed into the 
soul '* in a separate and transcendant manner." My 
attempt, then, shall be to shew, that the agency of con- 
sdous thought and reflection has just as much to do 
with the efficiency of sacraments, as with the reception 
of light and life by the word, or by any other means 
of grace whatsoever. 

In regard to the distinctness of the channels, that 
of sacrameots, i^d that of the understanding giving 
access to the word, before affirming or denying it, I 
think we should ascertain what this metaphorical way 
of speaking precisely imports. I believe the true doc- 
trine of sacraments to be, that God gives to the re- 
cover of them a peculiar spiritual blessing; peculiar, 
not as being different in kind and in its internal na- 
ture and being, from that which He bestows in other 
ways : * bat peculiar inasmuch as it is annexed to the 

* Wateriand speaks to this point as follows : '^ What then is 
the point of controyersy still remaining? It ap{>ears to be this 
principally, that we assert the very act of communion (in persons 
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performance of an outward rite, and attends upon that 
rite, not merely irom its exciting ideas of religion in the 
Boul, but becauBe it baa been appointed by divine wis- 
dom; and this not for any reasons that we can appre- 
hend, but, so far as appears to us, arbitrarily, though 
we have no right whatever to affirm that the ap- 
pmntment is arbitrary, and why there should be such 
an appointment in genei'al we are able to conjecture. 
If then by calling Sacraments distinct channels of 
grace, nothing more is signified, than that, as means 
of divine influence, they are mi geaerit, God having 
connected with them a gift peculiar to them, so that 
the partaker obtains by them a real benefit or oppor- 
tunity of benefit beyond what he could have without 
them, just as truly as all Christians have an oppor- 



d pririlegea, additioiial to what wu be- 
fore ; this thej decj, allegizig that there are no Hpecial benefits 
Bimeied to the Eachariat w guch, notbing more coDferred thui 
what ia constautlj conferred in good men, at all other times, ind 
in all other good offices or common duties. Now in defence of onr 
doctrine we plead St. Paul's authoritj, who asserts that the 
euchaiist is actoallj a communion of Christ's bod; and blood; 
let them shew that any common serrice, or an; other aerTiee, 
office, or dnt;, (except baptism) is so; asd then the; will 
come close to the point. "{ 1 beliera that in sacraments tbere 

■-■-J of spiritHal blessiogs and priTilegea, additimai In 
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differs, from grace coming in other wb;s, I would aak in letnm, 
wliit the essence of baptismal and eucbaristicsJ grace is coueeiTiad 
la be b; those who make this requisition ; whether it does not 
consist in spiritual power flowing out of the everlasting fountain 
of redemption, and whether anj' essential difference can be aata- 
blisbed tietwiit the produce ofthat faunt at one time and at ano- 
ihcr. In the passage above cited Waterlaud seems to den; tlist 

f Waterland's Stview of the Doctrine tif the Euchorul, ch. viii. 
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tttsHy of spiritual benefit by the knowledge of divine 
things imparted in the Gospel, which the saints of old 
did not enjoy when those divine things were taught 
less explicitly, I believe the saying to be just and true. 
The dews of heaven descend upon the whole earth, 
hut sacraments are reservoirs, by admission to which, 
men obtain them in special abundance. If, on the 
other hand, the terming Sacraments distinct channels 
of grace is intended to imply, that through them. the 
soul is brought iato an effective communion with the 
Holy Spirit, when the understanding and consequently 
the will are not acting, nor in a condition to act; that 

there are other ways of receiving the flesh and blood of Christ 
beside Sacraments, and this he appears to have done for the sake 
of securing to Baptism and the Lord's supper a grace of a kind 
peculiar to themselves ; yet in his discourse on spiritual eating 
and drinking, according to John vi. he seems to acquiesce in the 
doctxine of uiose older divines, who teach that men eat the flesh 
of Christ, and drink his blood, that they '' feed upon his death 
and passion/' not in and by the Sacraments only; and Tajrlor's 
opimon must have been substantially the same as that which I 
wish to express, when, after admitting, that ** coming to Christ 
in all the ministries offaithy — is eating of the body and drinking 
of the blood of Christ, he says that '^whatsoever moral or mys* 
terioas is done without, is, by a worthy communicant, done more 
excellently in this divine sacrament, t and that in it we eat the 
flesh and drink the blood of Christ, with much eminenev and ad- 
vantage f and further, that '^ As it was with our fathers in the be- 
ginnins^, so it is with us, and so it ever shall be;^ world without 
end; ror they fed upon Christ, that is, they believed in Christ, 
they expected his day, they lived upon his promises, they livea 
by faiUi in him ; and the same meat and drink is set upon our 
tahle9."t '' 1^€ '"^^ ™6A^ <^d drink," and yet the grace of the 
sacrament different in kind firom any which the Saints of old 
could be sharers of ! The spiritual body and blood of the Lamb 
slain from the foundation of the world not yet in existence ! 
Taylor at least could never have dreamed that God has himself 
taught his Church to believe this. 



t Taylor's Worthy Communieanty ch. iii. s. 5. 

t lb. ch. i. B. 2. See too the whole of this Section. 
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they are channels of divine blessings, not only distiiici 
from that of thought and ima^nationy but not neces- 
sarily conjoined with it and wholly independent of it, 
I believe it implies a notion, which is contrary to the 
teaching of Holy Writ, and though put forward in the 
present day as catholic, has no proper catholic consent 
in its favour. 

In order to examine this question accurately, we 
ought to lay aside for the time all that apparatus of 
metaphor which has been brought into its service, 
since the tropes and f gures which are so convenient 
in the practical use and enforcement of a doctrine, are 
but incumbrances in the exact explanation of it. It 
is usual to say that preaching the word or the divine 
ordinances are instruments of grace; that they are 
vehicles, conveyances, conduits, channels of it; or 
gates, doors, avenues by which it enters the mind. 
When we translate these various phrases into the most 
definite meaning which can be assigned to them, can 
we reasonably give them any other interpretation than 
this, that it is God*s will and pleasure, at the presence 
of certain circumstances, outward or inward, to exert 
his power effectively upon the human soul ? Bishop 
Berkeley has shewn, with his usual clearness and 
force, that 'Hhere is something, even in the most 
general notion of instrument^ as taken in a distinct 
sense from cause, which makes the use of it incon- 
sistent with the divine attributes,"* How can it be 
supposed, he asks, *^ that an all-perfect Spirit, on 
whose will all things have an absolute and immediate 
dependence, should need an instrument in his opera- 
tions, or, not needing, make use of it?"f On this 



HyUu and Philonous — Second Dialogue. t lb. 
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subject Dr. South is very explicit in his sermon on 
Matt. xiii. 52. Having first declared that *' conver- 
sion is the sole immediate work of God," he shews in 
what sense alone the preacher may be said to be God's 
instrument in it ; he explains him to be such, not ^^ by 
a properly physical efficiency, but only morally, and by 
persuasion." ^ A physical instrument," says he, ^^ is 
that, which, partaking of the power, force, and caus- 
ality of the principal agent from thence derived to it, 
produces a suitable effect. As when I cut or divide a 
thing, the force of my hand is conveyed to the knife, 
by virtue of which,, the knife cuts or divides. And 
thus, I say, the preacher cannot be the instrument of 
conyersion, for the reason above mentioned ; because 
that infinite power, which does convert, cannot be con^ 
veyed to any finite being whatsoever. But a moral 
instrument is quite of another nature ; and is that, as 
I may so express it, non quo producente, sed quo in' 
terveniente sequitur effectus : not that which conver- 
sion is effected by, but that without which, ordinarily 
at least, it is not. So that while the minister is preach- 
ing and persuading, God puts forth another secret in- 
fluence, quite different from that of the preacher, 
though still going along with it : and it is this, by 
which God immediately touches the sinner's heart, 
and converts him. Howbeit, the preacher is still said 
to be instrumental in this great work ; forasmuch as 
his preaching is subordinate to, and most commonly, 
as has been said, accompanies it: God not being 
pleased to exert his action, but in concurrence with 
the preacher exerting his." On just the same ground 
does Bishop Bull argue that faith cannot be an instru« 
ment of justification in the proper and primary sense 
of the word instrument: no action of ours, he says, 
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can be an instrumental cause of justification, to which 
the production of the effect may be properly attribated, 
because to justify is an action or operation of God 
alone.* Now surely the very same reasonings which 
serve to shew that neither the preaching of the Gos- 
pel, nor the faith which that preaching excites, can be 
other than a condition, or causa sine qua non of sav- 
ing grace, will prove as much in regard to the outward 
signs of sacraments. But we are not left to infer this 



* He adds, '^ an action too carried on wholly without vs.'* 
But whether the divine aeencj be carried on without or widiin 
MB, it holds equally true uiat it must be performed without any 
proper instrument, and that, strictly speaking, no act of ours 
concurs to the production of the effect. The passage to which 
I refer is as follows : '^ Si instrumentum stricte et proprit iuwmtur 
pro causa effieiente minus principaliy clarum est,fidemjusttficatumi$ 
instrumtntum nulla mode did posse. Nam prima, eum justi^eati^ 
iit actio Dei solius, eaque Uiia extra nos produeta, auomoao vel Jides 
nostra, vel qutevis nostra actio ad iust^uationis effectum produeen' 
dum pkysicam uUam ejicientiam nabeat, prorsus &Kara\ifirrav crt. 
Deinde omnis causa ifistrumentalis sua modo in effectum influit, €iqut 
effecti productio proprie attribui potest. Harm. Apost. Diss, 1^« 
ii. 9. See also the same author's Eaamen Censunt, Rsep, ad 
Animadv, ix. 4. That justification, as the forgiveness of sin, and 
the grant of salvation, is carried on wholly without us, no one 
can deny : but Gospel justification includes in its idea the es* 
tablishment of the law of the spirit and life in the soui. and thus 
recurs to and fulfils the original meaning of the wora, which is 
a making, not a pronouncing, accounting, or dealing with as Just. 
I do not dispute but that the forensio sense of justificatian is the 
uDpermost sense in St. Paul's Epistle to the Romans ; this being- 
ODviously required by the direction of the argument ; for the 
question with the opponents of the Apostle was not : how is ac« 
tuaJ righteousness to be acquired ? But how do men obtain God*s 
favour and a portion in the world to come? How are we to be 
dealt with, not how are we to be made worthy to dwell in the 
divine presence for ever. The Apostle's answer implies that 
eternal blessedness cannot be secured except by that which pio-' 
duces inherent righteousness, and that, wnosoever is acquitted 
in the courts of heaven, is at the same time rendnred a nt aub- 
ject for such acquittal by the work of the Spirit upon and in hinij^ 
which work must surely be performed witnout an tYUtmawnt ia 
the strict and proper sense. 
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merely from the language of our great divines: Hooker 
expressly teaches that ^' sacraments contain in them" 
Meloes no vital force or efficacy ;''* that '^ they are not 
physical hut moral instrumentf of salvation ;'* that 
the benefit ivhich comes along with them, is '* received 
from God Himself the author of sacraments, and not 
from any other natural or supernatural quality in them;''* 
that ** grace is a consequent of sacraments, a thing 
which accompanieth them as their end,*** rather than 
a thing literally and truly produced by them, as fur- 
rows are produced in a field by the plough. The in- 
strumentality of sacraments, according to this great 
Protestant divine, is nothing more than a concomi- 
tance, and he denies by implication that God has 
taught His Church any otherwise, f *'It passeth a 
man's conceit,** says he, ^^ how grace should proceed 
but merely from the influence of God's spirit.'* Cole- 
ridge observes; ^' To spiritual operations the very term 
mode is perhaps inapplicable, for these are immediate. "j: 
To return, however, to the older writer : ''As for ope- 
rations through the motions of signs, they are dark) 
intricate and obscure; perhaps possible; howbeit not 
proved either true or likely, by alleging that the touch 
of onr Saviour's garment restored health, clay sight, 
when he applied it* Although ten thousand such ex- 
amples should be brought, they overthrow not this 
one prindple, that, where the instrument is without 
inherent viriue, the effect must necessarily proceed 
from the only a^ent^s adherent power ^ § A little 
further on he adds, '' where God doth work and use 

* Eod. Pol. Book V. ch. Ivii. 4. t lb. Book VI. ch. vi. 11. 
X LiUrary Remains, iii. 111. 

f Hooker £ccl. Pol. Book VI. ch. vi. 11. See also on this Sub** 
ject Book V. Appendix No. I. pp. 703-4-5. — Keble*s ed. 
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these outward means, wherein he neither Jindeth nor 
planteth force and aptness towards his intended pur* 
posey* such means are hut signs to hring man to the 
consideration of his own omnipotent power, which with* 
out the use of things sensible would not be marked* 

* '^ It is in the sacraments," says Jeremy Taylor, '' as it is 
in the word preached, in which not the sound, or the letters, or 
sylhibles, that is, not the material part, but the formal, the sense 
and signification, prepare the mina of the hearer to receive the 
impresses of the Holy Spirit of God, without whieh all preach- 
ing and all sacraments are ineffectual ; so does the internal and 
formal p&rt. the signification and sense of the sacrament, dispose 
the spirit ot the receiver the rather to admit and entertain the 
grace of the Spirit of God there consigned, and there exhibited, 
and there collated. But neither the outvmrd nor the invoard part 
doef effect it, neither the taerament nor the moral digpositum ; only 
the Spirit operate* by the saeramenty and the communicant reoeiYes 
it by his moral dispositions, by the hand of faith. And what have 
we to do to inquire into the philosophy of sacraments? These 
things do not work by the methods ot nature : but here the ef- 
fect IS imputed to this cause, and yet can be produced without thie 
cause, because this cause is but a sign in the hand of God, by 
which he tells the soul when he is willing to work." Tha 
Worthy Communicant^ ch. i. sect. 3. Elsewhere too the elo- 
<^uent man places the subject in the same point of view : " Even 
sif[ns of secret graces," he says, '^ do exhibit as well as signiff, 
— ^itis in the method of the Divine economy , to . dispense the 
grace which himself signifies in a ceremony ox his own instita- 
tion. And therefore, although it ought not to be denied, that 
when, in Scripture and the writings of the holy doctors of the 
church, the collation of grace is attrtbuted to the sign, yet it is by a 
metonymv and a sacramental manner of speakings yet it is also a 
8yne<locne of the part for the whole ; because both the sacra- 
ment and the mce B^re joined in the lawful and holy use of them, 
by sacramental union, or rather by a confederation of the parts 
of the holy covenant. * * * For although, in natural effects, we 
can argue from the cause to the event, yet, in spiritual things, 
we are to reckon only from the sign to the event. And the signs 
of grace we are to place instead of natural causes, because a sa- 
crament in the hand of God is a proclamation of his graces, he 
then ^ives us notice that the springs of heaven are opened; and 
then IS the time to draw living waters from the fountains of sal- 
vation." The truth is that, strictly speaking, we know of no 
causes^ natural or supernatural, except the " immediate and sole 
operation of God." 
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At the time therefore when he giveth his heavenly 
grace, he applieth by the hands of his ministers that 
which betokeneth the same ; nor only betokeneth, but 
being also accompanied for ever with such power as 
doth truly work, is, in that respect, termed God's in- 
strument, a true efficient cause of grace ; a cause not 
in itself, but only by connection of that which is in it- 
self a cause, namely God's own strength and power. 
Sacraments, that is to say, the outward signs in sacra- 
ments, work nothing till they be blessed and sanctified 
of God. But what is God's heavenly benediction and 
sanctification, saving only the association of His 
Spirit?*'* This view. Hooker certainly believed in- 
capable of being disproved by such authorities of 
Councils and Fathers, as had been alleged on the 
other side by the ablest of its adversaries, and that 
the older schoolmen entertained it seems to be ad- 
mitted even by the Romanistic divines who eagerly 
sought to put it down. 

Now I think it is clear that if Sacraments cause 
grace in a figure only, if they are but signs with which 
" God inseparably joins his spirit,*' not proper instru- 
ments whereby He induces grace into the souls of 
men, " even as the axe and saw do serve to bring 
timber into that fashion which the mind of the artifi- 
cer intendeth;"-)- if they are but conditions and ao- 

• Eccl. Pol. Book VI. ch. vi. 11. 

t lb — 9. "Duties, M Buch," says Waterland, in his work on 
the Spehariflt, chap. yiii. " are conditions only, on our part, ap- 
pUcations of men to God, and therefore are not properly instru- 
ments in the hand of God for conyeying his graces: but sacra- 
ments are applications of God to men, and therefore, are pro- 
peiiy his instruments of conveyance, his appointed means or 
condnits, in and by which he confers his graces." After re- 
peating this notion over and over again, amplifying but not 
itfength en ing it, he adds: " This is a distinction which ought 
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companiments or precursors of its entianoey and if 
moral conditions are necessary likewise, the under- 



carefully to be heeded." It may be a useful distinction for cer- 
tain purposes, but I think it has this inconvenience attending it, 
that it seems to countenance a Romanistic conception of the office 
of sacramental signs. Doubtless they appear connected with 
the giving of grace^ because they signify the gift, while faith 
appears to be more mimediately connected with the reception of 
it. But justification has a passive as well as an active sense, 

and the means of receiving the grace that justifies, must be as 
^ 1 . . . . ., ., ' ' or 




obedience to Him, and that faith by which God porifies the 
heart, as Scripture expressly says, must be an instrument in His 
hand, as truly as the sign which He appoints. 

On the present subject, Waterlana adds, '^ Preaching of the 
word is most Uke to sacraments in the instrumental capacity ; for 
by the word also God convey$ his graces. But still inviting, ex- 
horting or callin^^ men to be reconciled to Grod, comes not up to 
signing and sealmg the reconciliation: neither is preparing men 
for the covenant, the same thing witn covenantmg. The Eu- 
charist is an actual communion, wherein God gives, and man re- 
ceives at that instant, or in the very act." If " by uie word God 
conveys his graces, the Gospel's inviting, calling, and exhort- 
ing is not the mere preparation of the hearer for the reception 
of grace bv other means. Cornelius and his company were to 
be baptized, as Taylor observes, because they had aureadj re- 
ceived the Holy Ghost on hearing St. Peter preach. The soul is 
aA truly spiritualized at the time of hearing and believing, as at 
the time of communicating. That ^* time is not with things of 
spirit," is, I believe, a truth, and it is one which the mind that 
has once received, can no more unlearn than it can forget what 
sunlight is, after having once beheld it. But though spiritoal 
action, in itself^ is *' irreferable to time," yet the inward effects 
and manifestations of divine influence upon the soul are con- 
temporaneous with hearing the Gospel in tnose who hear aright, 
as truly as with receiving the sacraments in those who receive 
worthily. Again, the blessings of the Covenant are conveyed 
in conversion Dy preaching, as well as in Baptism and the Lord's 
Supper, though not so ricnly as when the power of sacraments 
umtes with that of the word: and if deeds of conveyance be an 
appropriate title for the latter more especially, it is because 
they convey the benefit of Christ's deatn in an extraordinary 
manner, in a way, that is, by an outward mean, unknown before 
the New Dispensation; (whereas the Gospel had been preached^ 
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standing must perform just the same part in the spi- 
ritualization of the soul by sacraments as in its recep- 
tion of divine energy by any other means; since in 
both cases it is that which renders man capable of be- 
holding the things of heaven^ when the light within 
him is kindled by power supreme ; and it is in behold- 
ing these things of heaven, in conforming itself to the 
image of God, thus presented to it by acts of will, that 
the soul, that is the man himself, becomes a new crea-' 
ture. When a man is awakened to a sense of reli- 
gion by preaching, we say that the Spirit operates 
upon him through his conscious mind? Does this 
signify anything more, than that, in the case supposed, 
the Spirit operates on a mind that is conscious ; and, 
if to the efficacy of sacraments faith is required, have 
not consciousness and int^ligence as true an operancy 
in the one case as in the other ? We are told that sa- 
craments are moral instruments of salvation : * and 
why is this, since, as outward signs, mysteriously sub- 
servient to the purposes of God, they are not moral to 
oar apprehensions ? They are moral instruments, first 
because they are efficacious on certain moral conditions 
only, because they are " duties of service and worship, 
which, unless we perform as the Author of grace re- 
quireth, they are unprofitable :''f secondly, because 
their proper efiect is moral, not the investing the soul 
with ^ a formal habit or inherent quality," i^ distinct 

sad gnce thiLS oonveyed, from the beginning;) and, xnoreorer, 
because they conrev privileges as well as introduce to imme- 
diate possession. Freaching and sacraments are two different 
ways oy which men obtain the aid of heaven j but surely the 
benefits they confer cannot be shown to differ m kind, however 
they may differ as to intensity. 

• Eccl. Pol. Book V. ch. Ivii. 4. t Ibid. 

t lb. Book V. Appendix No. 1. p. 702. Keble's ed. '< But 
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from righteousness of will and true heart holiness, but 
the enduing it with " saving virtues, such as are faith, 
charity, and hope ;" thirdly, hecause they represent and 
signify to the mind that which is spiritual and moral. 
To call them moral instruments of salvation, is as much 
as to say that, whensoever they minister to the soul's 
health, the understanding, according to the vrill of 
God, ministers too. In all cases an intelligent recep- 
tion of divine .truth must accompany the operation of 
the Spirit, in no case can we say that either this or 
any other so called instrument does more than aecom^ 
pany it. 

I am well aware however that attempts are made in 
the present day, hy teachers of the Church of England, 
to supersede that doctrine of sacramental efficacy which 
seemed most reasonahle, most consonant with antiqui- 
ty, not only to the English reformers generally, but to 
our most eminent theologians; that same notion re- 
specting sacramental signs, that they are " true co- 
efficients with God," which Hooker set aside as con- 
tradicted by the elder schoolmen, and sanctioned only 
by those of " the newer mint," is now virtually brought 
forward again as catholic not Romanistic, by the Anti- 
protestant writers of our communion. According to 
their doctrine. Baptism is the instrument of the New 
Birth, that which conveys to the soul the regeneratiTe 
gift of the Spirit, no inward instrumentality whatso- 
ever concurring in this process. Faith, previously to 
Baptism, is a mere condition, a mere forerunner ; but. 



you are to remember^ that all outward things and ceremonies^ all 
sacraments and institutions work their effect in the virtue of 
Christ, hy some moral instrument — our absolution does but main- 
fest the work of God." (Bishop Taylor's Letter to a penen newly 
converted to tke Church of EHgUmd,) 
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after the awakening of new life within us by the sacred 
ordinance, it enters upon the office of sustaining what 
has been already bestowed, and is raised to the rank of 
an inward instrument of justification.* As to the in- 

* " There is nothing inconsistent, then, in Faith being the 
sole instniment of justification, and yet Baptism aldo the sole 
instnimenty and that at the same time, because in distinct senses : 
an inward instrument in no way interfering with an outward 
instrument. Baptism might be the hand of uie giver, and Faith 
the hand of the receiver. However, it is not so, as is plain, for 
this reason, that Baptism occurs but once^ whereas justification 
is a state, and Faith ** abides." Justification, then, needs a per- 
petual instrument, such as Faith can, and Baptism cannot be. 
Each, then, has its own office in the work; Baptism at the time 
and Faith ever after. Faith secures to the soul continually those 
gifts which Baptism primarily conveys. The Sacraments are 
uie immediate. Faith is the secondary, subordinate, or represen- 
tative instrument of justification. Or, We m&y say. Varying our 
mode of expression, that the Sacraments are its instrumental) 
and Faith its sustaining cause." 

'' Faith, then, being the appointed representative of Baptism, 
derives its authority and virtue from that which it represents. 
It is justifying because of Baptism ; it is the Faith of the bap- 
tized, of the regenerate, that is, of the justified. Faith does not 
precede justification ; but justification precedes Faithi and makes 
It justifying. And here lies the cardinal mistake of tne views on 
tlie subject now in esteem. They make Faith the sole instru- 
ment, not after Baptism, but berore ; whereas. Baptism is the 
primiu-y instrument, and creates faith to be what it is, and other- 
wise is not, giving it power and rank, and constituting it as its 



own successor." 



" That this is the doctrine of our Church, appears from the 
Homilies." 

Mr. Newman's Lectures on Justification, x. 259-60. It will 
be Admitted, that I give to the doctrine I oppose the utmost ad- 
ruOMge, by citing in illustration of it, the language of the au- 
thor of Lectures on Justification. It is liot from anv insensibi- 
lity to the great services, which, upon the whole, he has ren- 
d^ed to the cause of truth, that I brmg forward what I consider 
irreconcileable with truth in his teaching ; on the contrary^ it is 
my keen sense of those services, and uie impression which I 
tobl they must make on the best part of the community, that in^ 
cites me to do as I have done. If piety, genius, and learning 
eoold make the worse cause always appear the best, I should in- 
deed despair of mine : but views tnat want truth, however 
adorned and beautifiea, like the rose, in being fully expanded, 
are bat hastening to decay» 
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ternal moral conditions of justification in the soul itself, 
such as repentance and faith, ^ upon these, not in and 
through them, comes Gospel gprace, meeting, not co- 
operating with them, by a distinct process and with an 
interval." 

Now if we were permitted to try this statement by 
the principles laid down upon the present subject bj 
some of our greatest divines, these subtle distinctions 
between conditions and instruments on which it is es- 
tablished that faith is secondary to sacraments in the 
work of salvation, that Baptism alone introduces us into 
the Kingdom of Heaven, unaided by any moral act on 
our own part, will vanish into air, out of which Hooker 
seems to suppose that they were originally made ; for 
if it is inconsistent with the attributes of God that he 
should use an instrument in his operations, if what are 
called instruments are but concomitant or precedent 
conditions of divine influence, if the blessing bestowed 
" proceeds wholly from the will of the giver, and not 
from the efficacy of the sign," and if at the same time 
faith is necessarily present in the soul, which the Holy 
Ghost recreates in righteousness, what good reason can 
we have for setting the sacramental ordinances above 
faith as the means and occasions of spiritual blessed- 
ness ? How can it be properly said that the soul is bom 
from above, changed into the divine image, justified 
and sanctified by the instrumental power of baptism, 
without the instrumentality of faith, if the truth is, that 
God operates upon the human spirit immediately on 
occasion of the outward sign, but not really by the aid 
of it ? * The grace that spiritually recreates the soul 



* That all who assigpi a higher and earlier office to Baptisn 
than to Faith in the business of justification are prepared to 
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belongs not to baptism alone, as our greatest divines 
teach, but to Faith and Baptism in conjunction ;* even 

pooBe the opiaion of the later schoolmen on the efBcacy of sacrar 
mental signfi, as Bellarmine and other papistical divines appear 
to have done, I cannot of course pretend to determine ; though 
I think their riew needs some such notion to help it out. Of 
the notion itself no one can say that it has any character of ca- 
tholicity ; on the contrary, under what influences calculated to 
interfere vriih the right exercise of the judgment such a theoiy 
of safiramenta} power may have heen aevised, it is not difficult 
to imacpne. the aid it lends to that Romish system, against 
which uie Reformation was a protest, being obvious at m*st sight. 
Bat it is not so easy to conceive how the elder schoolmen should 
explain the operation of sacraments in a manner irreconcileable 
with the doctrine, that faith is subordinate to them in the work 
of grace, if that doctrine was really catholic, or so universallj 
acknowledged in the early church, that it ought not to be im- 
puted or debated on. 

* So Bishop Bull teaches, and such he considers to have been 
the opinion oi Basil the Great; this appears from the following 
passages in one of his works: ''Elsewhere also he (Basil) 
teaches no less expressly, that Paith is not perfected except by 
Baptism with which our covenant with the Lord is sealed. For 
thus he speaks^ {lib, De Spiritu Sancto, cap, 12. prope Jinem), 
Faith and Baptism are two ways of obtainmg salvation, inter- 
related and inseparable (crvfi^viXQ dXX^Xotc Kai a^iaiperoi.) For 
Faith is perfected by Baptism ; but Baptism is supported on the 
foundation of Faith." And presently, at the very end of the 
chapter : ** profession indeed comes first introducing to salvation ; 
but Baptism follows seidin^ our consent.'' After speaking or 
the necessity of Baptism, Bishop Bull adds : '' For hence it ap- 
pears that Faith does not suffice of itself for justification ; that 
Mside this, external Baptism is required, w^e it can be had; 
but that at all events that promise of a new life, which is wont 
to be made by Baptism, is necessary, '' Ajaologia pro Harmonia 
Seetio. iv. $ 9. ' At the end of the paragraph he speaks still more 
explicitly to the following effect : " Now to this (answer or) 
stifNilation of a g^d conscience Peter plainly attributes the sal- 
vation which is conferred by Baptism, namely, remission of sins 
and the claim to eternal life (jus ad vitam (Etemam ;) not to the 
outward washing itself. Forasmuch as without this stipulation, 
(which is nothing else than the undertaking of Christianity at 
fully or of the evangelical law, ^e command to take up the cross 
included,) no man, let him have what Faith he may^ can obtain 
forgiveness and a title to heaven ; but these effects of Baptism are 
by no means absolutely suspended on the outward ceremony of the 
sttcrttment, since this a man may be hindered of, who has become 
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those who maintain that the privilege of regeneration, 
annexed to the baptismal ordinance, is realized in the 
infant spirit before faith comes into play, cannot deny 
that, on the other hand, according to the judgment of 
the ancient church, martyrs obtained the blessing 
through faith whether they had been baptized or no ; 
and if they, why not others equally faithful ? Was 
not this judgment the indication of a principle rather 
than the laying down of a rule, or ought we not so to 
consider it ?* " That Spirit which works by means,'* 



in mind sincerely a Christian. Sed isH baptismi effectusnequaquam 
absolute stispenduntur exteriori sacramenti ceremonioy utpote 91141, 
aliqiM rerum humanarum irtpiOTd<fiiy prohiberi passit is, qui since- 
rum intra animum Christianismum conceperit, 

* Seme insist that we are not warranted in extending the 
privileges of Baptism to any anbaptized persons, save to them 
in whose favour the ancient Church pronounced an exception, 
as catechumens and martyrs. But reason tells us that the faith 
of catechumens and martyrs, on which alone the exception was 
grounded, may belong to others, whose outward circumstances 
are not the same as uieirs. Cyprian says beautifully on this 
subject. Aliud est martvrio animum deesse ; aliud animo defuisse 
martwrium. It is one thing to want a mind unto martyrdom ; 
anouer to want that martyrdom to which our mind is equal. 
Such as God findeth thee when he calleth thee^ such likewise 
doth He judge thee ; since it is Himself that testifieth and saith : 
AU the churches shall know that I am He which searcheth the reins 
arid the heart. Rev. ii. ^. For God coveteth not our blood, but 
it is Faith tnat he desires of us. Abraham. Isaac, and Jacob, 
were not slain, yet merited they, for the worthiness of their faith 
and patience, to be first honoured among the Patriarchs^ at whose 
banquet are assembled whosoever are found faithful and righ* 
teous and deserving of praise." D. Cypriani, Lib. de Mortali- 
tate, cap. iii. Bishop Field says of catechumens who are kept 
from Baptism by any unavoidable impediment:-^' 'These, there- 
fore, are within, as the Apostle speaketh, though not by that 
solemn outward and sacramental admission which they do aesirey 
yet in desire, purpose and preparation fittmg them unto it^ which 
IS so far forth necessary to salvation, that no man ever was, or 
shall be saved, that either wilfully neglected or contemned the 
same." Field on the Church, Book I. Ch. 12. If men go thus 
^r in limiting the declaration of our Lord, in John iii. 5, can 
they consistently stop short of Mrk Coleridge*s explanAtion of 
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says Hall on the present subject, '' will not be tied to 
means." * Not to these means undoubtedly. Rege- 



sach sayings, that they are true to all intents and purposes: true 
in respect of all under the circumstances which they suppose. 

* This expression occurs in the letter of Bishop Hall to my 
Lady Honona Hay, in which the writer argues at some length, 
and "with divers examples, that ** Baptism without Faith cannot 
save a man, and with Faith does save him : and that a Faith 
without Baptism, (where it cannot be had, not where it may be 
had and is contemned,) may save him/' 

Perhaps there are some who will sav, ** but this is a question 
of regeneration, not of salvation merely/' *' It is possiole," as 
Hall observes, ** that a man may have a saving faith before bap- 



tisniy" that '' some d^g before their baptism may, yea, must be 
saved ;" but to die justified and entitled by God s mercy, to 
eternal bliss, and to have been regenerated are two different 
things. That they are distinguishable in idea no man denies ; that 
some divines and doctors have thought fit to propose a practical 
separation between them, is too apparent ; but what does revela- 
tion ** explidned by reason" teacn us on the subject ; does it 
sanction tne divorce ? This doctrine, that the spiritual working 
which enables a man to please God and win heaven is not in au 
cases regeneration, that it does not necessarily apply the blood 
of Christ, though it is the £ruit of his death, and that some who 
wTooght out their salvation here had no such appliance made to 
them till after their probationary term was enaed, till after the 
law of the spirit and life had enabled them to fulfil the law of 
God, — this doctrine does appear such an inversion of the whole 
scheme of the Gospel, as it is presented in the sacred Book, and 
I think I may add oy Christian writers in general, except so far 
as th^ have the de&nce of this particular dogma in hand, that 
overpowering testimonj^ of its having been taught by Christ to 
bis (church ought certainly to be produced, berore either it, or 
any exposition which is based upon and iuvolves it, is given to 
the world as the Catholic view, 

** The Catholic considers regeneration a gift of the Spirit, not 
ptromised except under the Gospel ; the Protestant as common 
to all who have any holiness or insight into the spiritual world, 
Cft perform any obedience/' Does the "Protestant" believe 
tliat power to become a son of God has ever flowed from any 
■ooToe but that of the eternal redemption, even the sacrifice of 
the Lamb dain from the foundation of the world? Can the 
^ Catholic" deny that by the virtue and merits of that sacrifice 
alone all that ever pleased God and escaped the verath to come, 
whether they Uved before or after the promulgation of the Gos- 
pel, obtained tiiis Gospel blessedness ? 

S L 
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Deration has never been confined to Baptism, though 
Baptism is the great ritual way to it, set open by God. 
To faith it is confined, according to His will, if we may 
judge by Scripture and reason. Faith the same yes- 
terday y to-day i and for ever, must not be subordinated 
to Baptism, which began at a certain period of the 
world's history. As to faith of the will, it is the very 
character of the new creature, the effect and manifesta- 
tion of a birth from above ; and of this faith some in- 
tellectual knowledge and beUef is the necessary pre- 
cursor and institutor, according to the plan of salvation 
laid down in the New Testament. 

But Scripture evidence is claimed for this view, 
that faith is secondary to sacraments, that the New 
Birth is completed before the human will has become 
confluent with the will of God^ and has acted under 
the influence of the Spirit. "Faith might be," we 
are told, "an inward instrument of justification, and 
Baptism an outward instrument. Baptism the hand 
of the giver, and faith the hand of the receiver.* 
However, it is not so, as is plain for this reason, — ^that 
Baptism occurs but once, whereas justification is a 

* '' The flesh and blood of Christ crucified are, in Baptism, 
reached to us by the hand of God, by his Holy Spirit, and re- 
ceived by the hand of man, the ministry of a holy Faith." Tay- 
lor's Worthy Communicant^ Ch. i. s. ii. " From these excellent 
words" of St. Chrysostom, "we are confirmed in these' two 
things. 1. That the Divine mysteries are of very great efficacy 
and benefit to our souls. 2. Tnat faith is the great instrument 
in conveying these blessings to us. • • • Unless we believe all 
this that Christ has said, there is nothing remaining but the 
outward symbols and the sense of flesh and blood, which profits 
nothing." Ch. iii. s. 5- 

For there are but two ways of appl^g the death of Christ, 
an internal grace, and an external ministry. Faith is the inward 
applicatory; and if there be any outward at all. it must be by 
the sacraments ; and both of them are of remarlcable virtue in 
this particular. Ch. i. s. 4. 
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state, and faith abides,**^ * It is indeed undeniable, 
that justification, in the passive sense, is a state ; con- 



• * See Mr. Newman's Lectures on Justification, X. 260. It is 
intimated that the Homilies impliedly teach this doctrine, and 
hence it is inferred to be that of our Church. Doubtless the 
Homilies represent faith as the sustainer of justification : but do 
thejr deny, or do they not affirm that it is the original gainer of 
justification too, an mward instrument not interfering with an 
outward one? They speak as follows, ^' Here you have heard 
the office of faith in our justification, and how we receive it of 
him freely by his mercv, without our deserts, by true and lively 
faith"* ''This justification, which we so receive of God^ 
mercy and Christ's merits, emh'aced hyfaithy is taken, accepted, 
and allowed of God, for our perfect and full justification."! 
'* Three things are required to liie obtaining of our righteousness ; 
that is God s mercy, Christ's justice, and a true and lively 
faith." X " The^rrt coming unto God is through faith, whereby we 
be justified before God."$ " Here is the mean whereby we must 
apply the fruits of Christ's death unto our deadlv wound. Here 
is the mean whereby we must obtain eternal life; namely, 
faidi."|| The Homilist thus teaches that Faith is that by which 
we gain the blessings of the New Covenant. Could it be shewn 
that he knew of tnat distinction betwixt the entrance of the 
Spirit into the soul, and the reception of the same into the wUl, 
on which the view that disconnects Faith with the new birth is 
founded, we might conclude that all his language about receiv- 
ing, obtaining, embracing, applying the fruits of Christ's death, 
refers to a secondary justification, how the primary one is gained, 
beinj^ beyond its scope. But can a trace of such belief be found 
in either book of Homilies? The doctrine, it will perhaps be 
said, is deducible from what is there spoken of the baptismal or- 
dinance, that it makes even little infants children of God, But 
again, will it be maintained that all divines who speak thus do 
in tact consider it a necessary inference from the belief that 
babes are saved bv Baptism, and in some sense made children 
of God, that Faith in adult persons is not the initiation, either 
with or without the initiatonr sacrament, into a state of grace? 
Infiuits must be put on a different footing from gi'own persons 
as to the way in which they are saved, let us theorize on iustifi- 
eation as we may. They are transferred to a better worm with- 
out undergoing trial in this ; they are taken to heaven without 
having taken up their cross here ; they enter upon their eternal 
inheritance witnout a previous temporary service upon earth ; 



• Sermon of Salvation, Part 3. t lb. Part 1. t lb. Part 2. 
$ Sermon of Faith, Part 1. || Sermon of the Passion. Part 2. 
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sidered on God's part, a contiDuous act, and that 
faitb is the sustainer of that state, and the co-operator 
with that act, though not of course the sharer of it ; 
hut is it so very plain and evident that the state of 
grace is not commenced by faith in precisely the same 
way that it is sustained by it ; that faith does not per- 
form the same office in the work of salvation ^om first 
to last ? Faith fit to receive the Holy Spirit cannot 
of course prevent the Spirit, or come to meet it : the 
Divine visitant in approaching the soul, produces within 
it the receptivity of Himself;* * and in the same way 

how can it be argued that because the gift of Baptism brings 
them to bliss, though they receive it not b^ faith, that therefore 
it is not accepted by the hand of faith in him who has a hand of 
faith to stretch forth to receive iti The obedience of the will 
is not required of them : of grown persons it ii required : this 
places betwixt Uie justification of the former and the latter so 
wide an interval that it is vain to talk of assimilating the mode 
of their blessedness to ours, except that both are by water and 
the Spirit. 

Who that reads through the Homilies can imagine that there 
was any intention on the part of the writer or writers to exclude 
feith from the new birth, *^ reserving" it "for Baptism," and this 
too in face of the known fact that it was the fashion of the Eng- 
lish Church in the Homilist's day to maintain with Luther and 
Calvin, that infants have faith innised into them?* in which case 
there was the inward instrument ready for co-operation, even 
in the case of the unconscious receiver. It is no affair ot mine 
to defend the soundness of such a dogma ; but it may be adduced 
as part of a proof, that if the early English divines did teach 
that infants are justified by Baptism as well as grown persons, 
it does not follow that they must have meant to shut out fiuth 
from aU ori^al instrumentality in the work of justification ; 
nay more, is it not plain upon the whole, that thev meant to teach 
the contrary ; that they rather strove to bring the child up to a 
level with the man than brought down the man to an infftntini? 
reception of baptismal grace? 

* * Et ideo in eo qui habet usum liberi arbiiriij non fit motto a 
Deo adjustitiam absque motu liberi arbitrii ; sed ita infundit donum 
gratuB justificantis qiu}d etiam simtU cum hoc movet iiberum arbi- 

* See Field, Of the Church, Part II. Section II. pp. 837-8. 
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His presence perpetually keeps up the conditions un- 
der which alone that presence can he retained. But 
that the New Birth can he said to have taken place, 
before the will has re-acted under the heavenly actua- 
tion, that lively faith comes into heing not in the pro- 
cess of regeneration, hut after it has heen completed, 
and that moral conditions on our part are necessary to 
the continuance of Christ in the soul, hut not to his 
first entering in and blessing it, is a notion which can 
never be proved by Holy Writ, unless its internal 
reasonableness is first made evident ; indeed I do not 
think it can be fairly reconciled with the language of 
the inspired Writers. 

But it is maintained that Scripture does warrant 
this view, and its concurrence is sought to be estab- 
lished in the following manner : ** There are texts," 
it is alleged, '' that speak of Baptism as the beginning 
of a state of grace ; are there any which so speak of 
faith ? ♦ * * The act of justifying is expressly ascribed 
to Baptism as an immediate means ; is it any where 
ascribed to faith ? Are we any where said to rise up 
by faith as well as stand ? Is faith ever said to wa^h 
away sins, as Baptism is ? To effect our New Birth 
as Baptism is ? To begin that new life, which doubt- 
less it sustains^ to gain what it certainly holds ?** * 
It seems to me that this is an argument to the ear 
rather than to the mind ; that it stands upon words 
rather than upon ideas. Scripture does not describe 
faith as the beginner of a state of grace, in express 
language, because it is so much more than the begin- 
ner of it ; but that it does in fact commence and insti- 

Crittni ad donum gratia acceptandum in his qui sunt hujus motionis 
eapaees. Tho. Aquin. Sum. Theod. II. 1. Qusst. 113. Art. 3. 
* Lectures on justification, X. 274-5. 
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iute our justification, as well as continue it, is surely 
implied in the general teaching of Holy Writ upon 
this subject. St. Paul says that men are justified hy 
faith; are we at liberty to paraphrase the saying* 
thus : men are kept in a state of justification by faith? 
Even if the turn of the phrase admitted such a con- 
struction, how does it fall in with the strain of the 
Apostle* s argument ? Surely this aims to show not 
merely how men are to retain, but how they are to gain, 
have, and hold the favour of God. To hejtistified hy 
faith is practically the same thing as to he justified 
freely by grace, and if grace commences our justifi- 
cation, so does faith also, since the former cannot ac- 
tually enter the soul till faith open^ the door from 
within. To the Galatians, St. Paul writes, Ye are all 
the children of God by faith in Christ Jesus.* If 
a man says, " He is my son by adoption ;" or, " She 
is my daughter by marriage :" do we not understand 
him thus, " Through adoption he came to be and still 
is my son ?" " Marriage has made her my daughter ?** 
So too in that pregnant saying of scripture, 7%e just 
shall live by faith, the entering into life is as much 
implied as the continuing in it ; that which is a ne- 
cessary condition of the last being equally indispen- 
sable to the other also : since no man is actually alive 
in the Spirit without the presence of faith in his soul. 
Then St. Paul asks the Galatians, *' received ye the 
Spirit by the hearing of faith?" and certainly, I 
think, he must have referred to the first reception of 
the Spirit by those whom he addressed. And to the 
Romans he says. We have access by faith to this 

J ■■! I ---in 

* Gal. iii. 26. Compare with Romans, iii. 22, and iV. 16. 
The promise is of faith, U nivTtuQ, that is, it comes to pass or 
IB fumlled by faith. 
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grace wherein we standi* Will it be argued, this 
only means, by faith men come to Baptism, and Bap- 
tism admits them into a state of grace ? It may be 
asked in reply, has faith then no immediate connection 
with grace ? Can it never receive the Divine Spirit 
without the intervention of Baptism? Does not St. 

™ ,»— —■ ^ . ■■_■■■■ ■■■!■■ ^11. ■ — ■ ^- ■- 1 -II 11 ■■■-■- .I — 

• Aft' 0^ Kai ri^v vpovayaty^v ItrxriKafuv ry Tritrrei dg rijv 
Xapiv Tuvrriv kv y iffrriKafitv, Compare with £ph. ii. 18. 
wbiere access Trpotrayioyr^ is said to be by the Spirit to Uie Father. 
But why is Faith described in Scriptare as the access to grace? 
A mere intellectual persuasion brings no man to Christ. It 
must be an act of the will that operates toward our highest good, 
and the will that thus acts is already under the influence of 
heaven. We may solve this riddle by attending to the twofold 
character of faith, which is both the assent of the understanding 
to divine truth, and the readiness of the will that this assent 
should be nren. The former does not in fact always precede 
the latter, out in the order of thought it does so ; for tne soul 
cannot be attracted toward divine truth till it has been presented 
to it by means of thought, and although it generally happens 
that the understanding and the will both close with it at once, 
and that a man believes in the Saviour because he feels the need 
of the Saviour, and rejoices to find Him, yet the act of the for- 
mer in making it known to the mind is the occasion of that spi- 
ritual agency whereby justifyine" faith is produced; and tnus 
saving belief seems to precede salvation, because understanding 
precedes willing, as hearing comes before understanding. Iri' 
UUeetus quodammodo prtBcedit voluntatemy inquantam proponit ei 
sttum objectum ; alio vera modo voluntas pracedit intellectum secun- 
dum ordinem nu)tionis ad actum. S. Theol. II. 1. Quaest. 83, 
Art. 3. 

But faith might be called our access to ffrace merelv as an at- 
tribute of the moral mind, because the willingness of the spirit 
of man to receive divine truth, or, in Scripture language, believ- 
ing with the heart is the primary form in wnich the submission of 
the will to divine influence is manifested; but^ till the will thus 
fubmits, we are not actually in a state of grace, and therefore 
£uth may be said to be our access to it. A continuing belief of 
heart and mind is one and the same with fealty or fidelitv ; it is 
the firm and steadfast adherency of the whole soul, intellectual 
and moral, to its Lord and God ; and in this character faith is 
the tuftainer of justification. In truth it is ever the same, differ- 
ing only as to its seat and residence, whether in the head or 
beftrt; and in respect of time, whether considered as a first act 
or a continual agency. 
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of most readers ; I would only enquire whether such a 
method of searching scripture as that here suggested 
is the true way to elicit the genuine sense ? We are 
much warned against departing from the literal mean- 
ing of the inspired hook ; but may we not pore so nar- 
rowly into the letter as to lose sight of its very nature 
and character, and so to prevent ourselves from dis- 
cerning the truth, which must come to us, not from 
itself alone, but partly from elsewhere ? 

'' We dim (too closely o'er the semblance bent) 
With our own breath pure Reason's mystic glass.** 

So says a thoughtful Poet.* If we can dim even Rea- 
son by poring on it too closely, and '' distort the image 
of God*' which it presents, much more may we dim the 
glass of Holy Writ, which holds divine truth in a hu- 
man medium, the medium of language, and is not so 
immediately the mirror of the divine image as the in- 
ward revelation. 

Are we indeed bom o/* water as we are bom of the 
Holy Ghost ? This no man would affirm : but if there is 
an absolutely illimitable and unfathomable interval, as 
every pious mind must admit, betwixt the agency of the 
Spirit, and any that we can assign to water in Baptism, 
and yet they are joined together in a sentence of our 
Lord, what argument respecting the power of the latter 
can we fairly draw from this combination, or how are we 
to infer that it is raised from the level of earthly agen- 
cies to a station nearer heaven by any such arrange- 
ment of words ? Human language is confessedly in- 
competent to the proper expressioli of super-human 
things ; it can but speak of them improperly, so that 
to strain it to the uttermost when thus employed must 
lead to error ; yet if this mode of interpreting inspired 

* Author of The Fall of Rora, &c. and Sonnets worth studying. 
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documents were right, how easily might one literalism 
on the present subject be set up against another I St. 
Paul says to the Corinthians, JFor though ye have ten 
thousand instructors in Christ, yet have ye not many 
faithers; Jbr in Christ Jesus I have begotten you 
through the Gospel* (1 Cor. iv. 15.) Compare this 
with those texts in which a spiritual begetting is 
ascribed to God. Are we to argue from the turn of 
this phrase that to his disciples St. Paul was the source 
of spiritual knowledge in a diviner sense than the Gos- 
pel ; \ that the word had only a remoter instrumenta- 
lity in the work of their salvation? On the other hand 
Baptism itself is put into the lowest rank of instni- 
mentalities; in that text of the Epistle to Titus, where 
it is said that according to his mercy he saved us 
through the washing of regeneration, (^la Xovrpov 
va\iyy§v£(Tiai) ; and renewing of the Holy Ghost. 
Again, that the seed in our Lord's parable of the 
sower^ is the Word of God we are expressly told by 
Himself; thus the word received by the understanding 
into the heart is described as the source of righteous- 

»^— ^"^^i^i^ ^ ■■■■^ M. ^^^^m^mm ■ ■■ ■ — — ^■^^^■^ ■■ ■ ■■■■■■»■■■■ ■■ , .^ 

* St» Paul uses a similar expression respecting himself in the 
Epistle to Philemon, verse 10. In another text (1 Cor. iii. 9,) 
men are said to be labourers together with God ; though man's 
labour and the work of God are heterogeneous, and, except in a 
figure, incomparable. 

t Compare with Gal. iv. 19. It would be little to the pur- 
pose to object that these texts refer not to regeneration, but to 
mstmction in Christ, formation in faith and holiness, conversion, 
renovation ; for of aU these things, just as truly as of the former^ 
the Spirit is the sole agent ; and St. Paul uses as strong a figure 
in calling himself the Father of the Corinthians in respect of 
their faitn and holiness and the formation of Christ within them, 
as our Lord in sajing that man must be bom of water. The 
baptismal sign is for an obvious reason associated with the be- 
stowal of spiritual life, as faith with the reception of it ; and if on 
this account alone a priority and superiority be assigned to the 
first, the question is one of words and ways of speaking rather 
than of things, and therefore of secondary importance. 
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within it ; so that reason must both add to it and take 
away from it, in order to discern the truth to \vhich it 
is meant to be subservient. 

But are we not to draw some inference from the 
fact that regeneration is three times mentioned in 
Scripture in connection with the New Birth or with 
salvation, the instrumentality of faith or of the written 
or spoken word not being mentioned. Certainly, I 
think, none in favour of the doctrine that there is not 
a moral entrance to the soul as well as a ritual, by 
which the Sanctifier is to enter it, *' two doors of the 
tabernacle, which our Lord hath pitched and not 
man :"* none in favour of the doctrine that water is 
actually in *' closer union" with our New Birth than 
aught else save God alone. Such views are not prove- 
able from the letter of Holy Writ, but, if at all, from 
the interpretation put upon it by ancient Christian 
writers, an interpretation to which men of the present 
day would never have been guided by the text con- 
sidered at large on approved principles of criticism. 
Derived from Scripture in part they doubtless were, 
but the internal evidence of Scripture, fully and ma- 

• Tinrlor's Worthy Communicant, Ch. III. s. ii. He is speak- 
ing of fai^ as necessaiy to the right reception of the Lord's 
Supper in the particiuar passage from wnich the words are 
citea. 

Christ approaches the soul before the soul draws nigh to 
Christ, ana we must be drawn before we go to Him : but does 
He enter the soul before he has made to himself the entrance of 
faith ; is He received into it passively^ or does faith ffpen the 
door to Him? Whatever inconceivability attends this belief, 
the difficulty cannot be escaped by any one who admits that the 
will must be spiritualized and renewed before the man can at- 
tain eternal life. We do not get out of it by putting baptismal 
regeneration on one side, and sanctification and a claim to hea- 
ven on the other; by granting that faith is connected with the 
latter, and yet denying that it is connected, as nearly as water 
is, with the former. 
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tute our justification, as well as continue it, is surely 
implied in the general teaching of Holy Writ upon 
this subject. St. Paul says that men ^le justified hy 
faith; are we at liberty to paraphrase the saying 
thus : men are kept in a state of justification by faith? 
Even if the turn of the phrase admitted such a con- 
struction, how does it fall in with the strain of the 
Apostle's argument ? Surely this aims to show not 
merely how men are to retain, but how they are to gain, 
have, and hold the favour of God. To he justified ly 
faith is practically the same thing as to be justified 
freely by grace, and if grace commences our justifi- 
cation, so does faith also, since the former cannot ac- 
tually enter the soul till faith open^ the door from 
within. To the Galatians, St. Paul writes. Ye are all 
the children of God by faith in Christ Jesus.* If 
a man says, " He is my son by adoption ;" or, " She 
is my daughter by marriage :'' do we not understand 
him thus, " Through adoption he came to be and still 
is my son ?" " Marriage has made her my daughter ?" 
So too in that pregnant saying of scripture. The just 
shall live by faith, the entering into life is as much 
implied as the continuing in it ; that which is a ne- 
cessary condition of the last being equally indispen- 
sable to the other also : since no man is actually alive 
in the Spirit without the presence of faith in his soul. 
Then St. Paul asks the Galatians, '* received ye the 
Spirit by the hearing of faith?" and certainly, I 
think, he must have referred to the first reception of 
the Spirit by those whom he addressed. And to the 
Romans he says. We have access by faith to this 

* Gal. iii. S6. Compare with Romans, iii. S12, and ir. 16. 
The promise is of faith, kK iri(rTt<ag, that is, it comes to pass or 
ia fulfilled by faith. 
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grace wherein we stand,* Will it be argued, this 
odIj means, by faith men come to Baptism, and Bap- 
tism admits them into a state of grace ? It may be 
asked in reply, has faith then no immediate connection 
with grace ? Can it never receive the Divine Spirit 
without the intervention of Baptism? Does not St. 

• At oi Kal rriv Trpoffaywyjjv kffvriKafiBV ry ttiotci eig ti)v 
xdpiv ravrriv Iv j cori^ica/iev. Compare with Eph. ii. 18. 
where access Trpotfaywyi) is said to be by the Spirit to the Father. 
Bat why is Faith described in Scripture as the access to grace? 
A mere intellectual persuasion brmgs no man to Christ. It 
most be an act of the will that operates toward our highest good, 
and the will that thus acts is already under the influence of 
hearen. We may solve this riddle by attending to the twofold 
character of faith, which is both the assent of the understanding 
to divine truth, and the readiness of the will that this assent 
should be given. The former does not in fact always precede 
the latter, but in the order of thought it does so ; for tne soul 
cannot be attracted toward divine truth till it has been presented 
to it by means of thought, and although it generally happens 
that the understanding and the will both close with it at once, 
and that a man believes in the Saviour because he feels the need 
of the Saviour, and rejoices to find Him, yet the act of the for- 
mer in making it known to the mind is the occasion of that spi- 
ritual agency whereby justifying faith is produced ; and thus 
saving belief seems to precede salvation, because understanding 
precedes willing, as hearing comes before imderstanding. In- 
teUectus quodammodo pracedit voluntatenif inquantum proponit ei 
mum objectum ; alio vera modo voluntas pracedit intellectum secun- 
dum ordinem motionis ad actum. S. Theol. II. 1. Quaest. 83, 
Art. 3. 

But faith might be called our access to grace merelv as an at- 
tnbote of the moral mind, because the willingness of the spirit 
of man to receive divine truth, or, in Scripture language, believ- 
ing tBtth the heart is the primary form in which the submission of 
the will to divine influence is manifested ; but^ till the will thus 
submits, we are not actually in a state of grace, and therefore 
faith may be said to be our access to it. A continuing belief of 
heart and mind is one and the same with fealty or fldelitv ; it is 
the firm and steadfast adherency of the whole soul, intellectual 
and moral, to its Lord and Goa ; and in this character faith is 
the Buttainer of justification. In truth it is ever the same, differ- 
ing only as to its seat and residence, whether in the head or 
heart; and in respect of time, whether considered as a first act 
or a continual agency. 
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Paul intimate the contrary in what he declares re* 
specting Abraham in this same discourse on justifica- 
tion. And why does he introduce the example of the 
Patriarch into the yery heart and centre of that dis- 
course, if his acquirement of God's favour is not es- 
sentially the same as ours 9 Was it his intention to 
illustrate the necessary relationship of faith to the 
work of the Spirit in the economy of salvation, or had 
his solemn reference to God*s dealing with Abraham 
no other meaning than this ; as the ancient Saint re- 
ceived a sort of justification immediately upon faith, 
so we receive a very different justification, not imme- 
diately upon faith, but by faith as it brings us to Bap- 
tism ? Surely on such a ground as this the Father of 
the faithful would scarce deserve his glorious appella- 
tion. When Saint Paul said that a man is justified 
by faith, he must surely have meant something more 
than that by faith a man is sent to the true instrument 
of justification, even Baptism. It would be rather 
strained language if one were to say, the sick man was 
healed by his journey ; because his journey brought 
him to the physician, who effected his cure. As 
mani/ as received him^ says St. John, to them gave 
he power to become the sons of Gody even to them 
that believe on his name»^ Does the Apostle mean 
spiritual power itself, or Baptism ? Some say the latter ; 
yet it is not the true believers alone that enjoy the op- 
portunity of Baptism, though it is the receivers of 
Christ only that have power given them to.be bom of 
God. The expression washing away of sin is very 
naturally applied to the baptismal rite rather than to * 
faith, because the former is a literal washing, the latter 



* Compare with Acts xi, 17. 
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not ; the one is the symbol as well as instrument of 
purification, the other only the instrument ; but, as it 
is written of faith that God purified men's hearts by 
it, I think we ought hardly to shut it out from the 
office of cleansing the soul, either in conjunction with 
Baptism or separately. That which is the necessary 
condition of baptismal efficacy, must be as truly the 
instrument of the New Birth as the sacrament itself; 
which indeed, but for that faith whereby its blessings 
are applied to the soul, either at the time of adminis- 
tration or subsequently, would be no sacrament at all. 
Again, why baptism is connected in Scripture with 
Regeneration in a very especial manner, and in a way 
that faith is not, we may surely explain without ex- 
cluding the latter from all participation in the New 
Birth. For the baptismal ordinance was appointed to 
stand at the threshold of the Christian life, and its 
whole character is initiatory and introductory ; whereas 
faith only commences justification because it is a con- 
stituent part of the justified state ; it is ever with us, 
in our spiritual career, from the beginning to the end, 
and is therefore not expressly assigned to any particular 
stage or period of it. 

On the necessity of subordinating the word of God, 
as the instrument of salvation, to water in God's ordi- 
nance, one of the Tracts for the Times speaks thus.* 



* The whole passage referred to is as follows. '* But, %e- 
condly, not only is there nothing in Scripture to sever Regene- 
ration from Baptism, but Baptism is spQken of as the source of 
oar spiritoal birth, as no other cause is, save God : we are not 
said, namely, to be bom aeain of faith, or love, or praver, or 
snj eraoe which God wprketh in us, but to be bom of water 
" ana the Spirit," in contrast to our birth of the flesh ; in like 
manner as we are said to be bora of God : and in order to ex- 
press that this OUT New Birth of God is, as being of God, a 
deathless birth, it is described as a birth of seed incorruptible. 
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Holy scripture connects other causes besides Bap- 
tism with the New Birth, but it at once marks, by tbe 

in contrast with our birtb after the flesh. * * • * Holy Scrip- 
tare, indeed, connects other causes besides Baptism with the 
New Birth, or rather that one comprehensive cause, the w^hole 
dispensation of mercy in the Gospel, (for this, not the writt^i 
or spoken " word," is meant by tne " word ot truth :") but it 
at once marks, by the very difference of language, that these are 
only more remote instruments : we are not said to be bom of 
them as of parents, but by or through them. They have their 
appointed place, and order, and instrumentality, toioards oar 
new birth, but we are not said to be bom o/'them. Thus we 
are said to be " born" (as was noticed) " of seed incorruptible," 
i. e, of an immortal birth, but only through the word of God, 
which liveth and abideth for ever ; *' in Jesus Christ have I be- 

fotten you through the Gospel ;" '^ of his own will beg^t He us 
y the word of truth;" ''no other instrument being spoken of 
as having the same relation to our heavenly birth as this of 
Water." Tracts for the Times, Vol. II. Part II. 3rd edition, 
pp. 25-6. 

Now ye are cleany said our Saviour, through the word which I 
have spoken to you. John zv. 3. And The words that 1 speak 
unto yoUy they are spirity and they are life, John vi. 63. Surely 
this cleansing life-giving word is that with which the spiritual 
children are begotten ; and safely enough might the incorruptible 
seed, of which men are bom again, be identified with the ^void 
of God which liveth and abideth for eoer. Great exceptions have 
been taken to this rendering, so common among divines of our 
reformed and scriptural church, from Latimer to Lei^hton.* 
Yet metbinks it does little to disguise the truth, and nomine at 
all to " exclude the Father of Spirits from his privilege.'* Had 
these interpreters represented the gospel preached to the out- 
ward ear as a true co-efficient with God m the work of salvaticMi, 
their view ought indeecl to be denounced as most injurious r but 
to imi^ine that the teaching of Christianity might be figuratively 
styled, in so figurative a book as the Bible, an immortafsowing ;t 
that the Gospel addressed to the mind might be described m 
Holy Writ, as our spiritual parent, surely argues neither w^ant 
of critical sagacity nor of ortnodox belief. It seems not impro- 
bable that St. Peter in this expression alluded to the parable of 
tiie sower, contained in each of the first three Gospels ; and as 
in that illustration, what is merely the means ana occasion o^ 



* Taylor, I think, sometimes understands it of the spiritual 
infusion alone, 
t Hooker, £ccl. Pol. Book V. Ch. LX. p. 4. 
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very difference of language, that these are only more 
remote instruments; vfe are not said to be bom qf 
them as o/* parents, but by or through them." Ac- 
cording to Hooker's and Taylor's doctrine, the outward 
parts of sacraments are just such causes of spiritual 
blessings, as the brazen serpent was of corporeal ones, 
mere signs at the presence of which God is pleased to 
operate savingly, as he does not in their absence, pro- 
claimers and indicators of his mercy : * now we are 
told that Baptism is ^* the source of our spiritual birth, 
as no other cause is, save God I" I do not say that 
this expression represents water as a true co-efficient 
with God Almighty in the work of the New Birth, 
although it seems to do so, and would, I fear, intro- 
duce a notion indistinguishable from this into the minds 
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righteousness is called the seed of righteousness, why may not 
the Gospel, as the means and occasion of spiritual life, he des- 
cribed as an immortal sowing ? Whether we say that tne incor- 
ruptible sowing, or thing sown, (for oTropd means either,) refers 
to the spiritual infusion alone, or to the means of it, the general 
sense of the passage remains precisely the same ; hut the former 
interpretation may have been preferred by some, both from the 
tenor of the preyious discourse, which relates in a yery special 
manner to the Gospel reyelation and the manifestation of Christ, 
and firom the turn of the particular passage : for, directly after 
the expression referred to, the Apostle compares flesh to grass, 
and oontrasts with it, not the Spirit simply, but the yehicle of 
the Spirit,t the word of the Lord which endurethfor ever, plainly 
referring to Isaiah xl. 8. Then follows the conclusion. And 
this it tnte word tohich by the Gospel is preached unto you. Can any 
one read this chapter and belieye that the reyelation of truth to 
the mind is not the primary and prominent subject of it, rather 
than sacramental efficacy? 

* The same view is giyen in the HomUy of Common Prayer 
and Sacraments. 



X Our Liturj^y speaks of the true and lively word, in reference 
to its power of communicating the Spirit in the sense aboye ex- 
plained. So in the Homilies we read of the *^ living ioaters" of 
God*s Word. Sermon concerning the Sacrament, Part I. 
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of most readers ; I would only enquire whether such a 
method of searching scripture as that here suggested 
is the true way to elicit the genuine sense ? We are 
much warned against departing from the literal mean- 
ing of the inspired hook ; hut may we not pore so nar- 
rowly into the letter as to lose sight of its very nature 
and character, and so to prevent ourselves from dis- 
cerning the truth, which must come to us^ not from 
itself alone, but partly from elsewhere ? 

** We dim (too closely o'er the semblance bent) 
With our own breath pure Reason's mystic glass." 

So says a thoughtful Poet.* If we can dim even Rea- 
son by poring on it too closely, and '* distort the image 
of God" which it presents, much more may we dim the 
glass of Holy Writ, which holds divine truth in a hu- 
man medium, the medium of language, and is not so 
immediately the mirror of the divine image as the in- 
ward revelation. 

Are we indeed born q/* water as we are bom of the 
Holy Ghost ? This no man would affirm : but if there is 
an absolutely illimitable and unfathomable interval, as 
every pious mind must admit, betwixt the agency of the 
Spirit, and any that, we can assign to water in Baptism, 
and yet they are joined together in a sentence of our 
Lord, what argument respecting the power of the latter 
can we fairly draw from this combination, or how are we 
to infer that it is raised from the level of earthly agen- 
cies to a station nearer heaven by any such arrange- 
ment of words ? Human language is confessedly in- 
competent to the proper expression of super-human 
things ; it can but speak of them improperly, so that 
to strain it to the uttermost when thus employed must 
lead to error ; yet if this mode of interpreting inspired 

• Author of The Fall of Rora, &c. and Sonnets worth studying. 
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documents were right, how easily might one literalism 
on the present suhject be set up against another I St. 
F^nl says to the Corinthians, JFor though ye have ten 
thousand instructors in Christy yet have ye not many 
lathers; for in Christ Jesus I have begotten you 
through the Gospel^ (1 Cor. iv. 15.) Compare this 
with those texts in which a spiritual begetting is 
ascribed to God. Are we to argue from the turn of 
this phrase that to his disciples St. Paul was the source 
of spiritual knowledge in a diviner sense than the Gos- 
pel \\ that the word had only a remoter instrumenta- 
lity in the work of their salvation? On the other hand 
Baptism itself is put into the lowest rank of instru- 
mentalities, in that text of the Epistle to Titus, where 
it is said that according to his mercy he saved us 
through the washing of regeneration, {Bid Xovrpov 
waXiyyfVB(r(ag) ; and renewing of the Holy Ghost. 
Again, that the seed in our Lord's parable of the 
sower, is the Word of God we are expressly told by 
Himself; thus the word received by the miderstanding 
into the heart is described as the source of righteous- 

* St» Paul uses a similar expression respecting himself in the 
Epistle to Philemon, verse 10. In another text (1 Cor. iii. 9,) 
men are said to be labourers together with God ; though man's 
labour and the work of God are heterogeneous, and, except in a 
figure, incomparable. 

t Compare with Gal. iv. 19. It would be little to the pur- 
pose to ooject that these texts refer not to regeneration, but to 
mstmction in Christ, formation in faith and holiness, conversion, 
rmovation ; for of all these thines, just as truly as of the former, 
the Spirit is the sole agent ; and St. Paul uses as strong a figure 
in caUinf himself the Father of the Corinthians in respect of 
their fiutn and holiness and the formation of Christ within them, 
as ooT Lord in saying that man must be bom o/" water. The 
baptisnud sign is for an obvious reason associated, with the be- 
stowal of spiritual life, as faith with the reception of it ; and if on 
this account alone a priority and superiority be assigned to the 
first, the (question is one of words and ways of spealdng rather 
than of things, and therefore of secondary importance. 
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* Author of The Fall of Bora, &c. and Sonnets worth studying. 
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documents were right, how easily might one literalism 
on the present subject be set up against another I St. 
Paul says to the Corinthians, For though ye have ten 
thousand instructors in Christy yet have ye not many 
fathers; for in Christ Jesus I have begotten you 
through the Gospel,^ (1 Cor, iv. 15.) Compare this 
with those texts in which a spiritual begetting is 
ascribed to God. Are we to argue from the turn of 
this phrase that to his disciples St. Paul was the source 
of spiritual knowledge in a diviner sense than the Gos- 
pel ; \ that the word had only a remoter instrumenta- 
lity in the work of their salvation? On the other hand 
Baptism itself is put into the lowest rank of instru- 
mentalities, in that text of the Epistle to Titus, where 
it is said that according to his mercy he saved us 
through the washing of regeneration, {Bid Xovrpov 
waXiyytveviag) ; and renewing of the Holy Ghost. 
Again, that the seed in our Lord's parable of the 
sower, is the Word of God we are expressly told by 
Himself; thus the word received by the understanding 
into the heart is described as the source of righteous- 

* St» Paul uses a Bimilar expression respecting himself in the 
Epistle to Philemon, verse 10. In another text (1 Cor. iii. 9,) 
men are said to be labourers together with God ; though man's 
labour and the work of God are heterogeneous, and, except in a 
figure, incomparable. 

t Compare with Gal. iv. 19. It would be little to the pur- 
pose to object that these texts refer not to regeneration, but to 
instruction in Christ, formation in faith and holiness, conversion, 
renovation ; for of all these thines, just as truly as of the former, 
the Spirit is the sole agent ; and St. Paul uses as strong a figure 
in caUinfi; himself the Father of the Corinthians in respect of 
their faith and holiness and the formation of Christ within them, 
as our Lord in saying that man must be bom o/* water. The 
baptisnud sign is for an obvious reason associatea with the be- 
stowal of spiritual life, as faith with the reception of it ; and if on 
this account alone a priority and superiority be assigned to the 
first, the (question is one of words and ways of speaking rather 
than of things, and therefore of secondary importance. 
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ness, and that which is the source of righteousness 
must be also the originator of spiritual life from which 
alone the former can proceed. In strictness of lan- 
guage it is no source, no originator of spiritual life and 
of righteousness, but the occasion of them only ; and 
in like manner the outward sign of Baptism, though 
we are said to be bom of it, is but the '* conditional 
mean,'' as Hooker teaches, of our birth from above. 

We are told however that where " the direct 
means"''^ of this heavenly birth are spoken of, no other 
instrument than water is mentioned. Does the Gospel 
teach us to draw these unintelligible and inexpressible 
distinctions betwixt one kind of minister in the work 
of grace and another ? Water is not spoken of as an 
instrument at all when we are said to be bom of it, 
but when we are said to be saved 5y or through it, no 
difference betwixt its instrumentality and that of the 
Word is intimated. In Scripture language occasions 
are raised up into causes, and causes, such as grace 
itself, are spoken of as if they were mere instruments 
in the hand of God. The words of inspired teachers 
are indeed no '^ dead letters ;"f each passage has an 
individual soul of its own, and must be regarded with 
the reverence due to divine spirit and life ; we may 
not use it as an empty shell to animate with any soul 
we please. But this is a general caution, needed equally, 
I think, by all classes of commentators on Scripture ; 
for all are too apt to make the volume of Revelation a 
servant to their own cherished theories, rather than 
faithfully and humbly to obey it. And although Scrip- 
ture language is no dead letter, yet, like all human 
language, it is but an imperfect minister of the soal 

• Tracts for the Times, Vol. II. Part II. pp. 26-7. 
t Ibid p. 28. 
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within it ; so that reason must hoth add to it and take 
away from it, in order to discern the truth to which it 
is meant to he suhservient. 

But are we not to draw some inference from the 
fact that regeneration is three times mentioned in 
Scripture in connection with the New Birth or with 
salvation, the instrumentality of faith or of the written 
or spoken word not heing mentioned. Certainly, I 
think, none in favour of the doctrine that there is not 
a moral entrance to the soul as well as a ritual, hy 
which the Sanctifier is to enter it, " two doors of the 
tahemacle, which our Lord hath pitched and not 
man :"* none in favour of the doctrine that water is 
actually in *' closer union" with our New Birth than 
aught else save God alone. Such views are not prove- 
able from the letter of Holy Writ, but, if at all, from 
the interpretation put upon it by ancient Christian 
writers, an interpretation to which men of the present 
day would never have been guided by the text con- 
sidered at large on approved principles of criticism. 
Derived from Scripture in part they doubtless were, 
but the internal evidence of Scripture, fully and ma- 

* Taylor's Worthy Communicant, Ch. III. s. ii. He is speak- 
ing of faith as necessanr to the right reception of the Lord's 
Supper in the particular passage from wnich the words are 
citea. 

Christ approaches the soul before the soul draws nigh to 
Christ, and we must be drawn before we go to Him : but does 
He enter the soul before he has made to himself the entrance of 
faith ; is He received into it passively^ or does faith ofpen the 
dM/r to Him? Whatever inconceivability attends this belief, 
the difficulty cannot be escaped by any one who admits that the 
will must be spiritualized and renewed before the man can at- 
tain eternal lile. We do not get out of it by putting baptismal 
regeneration on one side, and sanctification and a claim to hea- 
ven on the other ; by granting that faith is connected with the 
latter, and yet denying Uiat it is connected, as nearly as water 
is, with the former. 
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But are we not to draw some inference from the 
fact that regeneration is three times mentioned in 
Scripture in connection with the New Birth or with 
salvation, the instrumentality of faith or of the written 
or spoken word not being mentioned. Certainly, I 
think, none in favour of the doctrine that there is not 
a moral entrance to the soul as well as a ritual, by 
which the Sanctifier is to enter it, " two doors of the 
tabernacle, which our Lord hath pitched and not 
man :"* none in favour of the doctrine that water is 
actually in " closer union" with our New Birth than 
aught else save God alone. Such views are not prove- 
able from the letter of Holy Writ, but, if at all, from 
the interpretation put upon it by ancient Christian 
writers, an interpretation to which men of the present 
day would never have been guided by the text con- 
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Derived from Scripture in part they doubtless were, 
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* Tiurlor's Worthy Communicant, Ch. III. s. ii. He is speak- 
ing of raith as necessary to the right reception of the Lord's 
Supper in the particular passage from which the words are 
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Chriflt approaches the soul before the soul draws nigh to 
Christ, and we must be drawn before we go to Him : but does 
He enter the soul before he has made to himself the entrance of 
£uth ; is He received into it passivelv^ or does faith open the 
door to Him? Whatever inconceivability attends this belief, 
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turely considered, will never, as I conceive, establish 
or ratify them. They are more properly patristic than 
scriptural views of holy Baptism. Why Faith is not 
mentioned in that passage of the Epistle to Titus^ in 
which the working of regeneration is coupled with the 
renewing of the Holy Ghosts is easily understood, 
without degrading faith to a secondary rank among the 
means of our New Birth, — ^making it *' the recipient of 
justification," after justification has been passively re- 
ceived. The Apostle is there showing in particular 
what God has done for man in the work of salvation, 
not, as in the Epistle to the Romans and Galatians, 
what man must do to be saved ; he therefore names 
only divine grace together with the sacrament, which 
is the symbol and proclaimer of it, the sign and seal 
of ^e promise and contract on God^s part; it would 
have been manifestly less proper, on such an occasion, 
to speak of faith, which, though a divine gift as much 
as Baptism, is the voluntary offering of man to God ; 
or even of the Word, which, though a vehicle of grace 
in a most high and comprehensive sense, is yet no 
special representative and remembrancer of grace, 
as the outward signs of sacraments are, and which 
quickens the soul only in being understood and be- 
lieved, operations on our part; whereas Baptism saves 
not merely by setting our minds in action, but by 
ministering the Spirit to those who are in a fit state 
to receive it. Faith is the receptive instrument of 
salvation, not the introductive one, and is in the order 
of thought connected with man rather than with God 
in the process ; he saves us by Baptism, and we are 
saved through faith. The same explanation may be 
given of a similar text in Ephesians, (Eph. v. 25-6-7.) 
Christ's love for the Church is there the principal 
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theme, therefore, the only points adverted to, are what 
He does for the Spouse, the Bride, the Beloved. There 
was an additional inducement too in this case for the 
mention of the cleansing water ; St. Paul may have 
been led to it in part because the purification of women 
appointed to be consorts of kings afforded an apt illus- 
tration for his subject ; just as St. Peter was plainly 
brought to the water of Baptism by the water of the 
flood. In saying this I do not at all mean to imply 
that there is anything incidental in the teaching of 
Scripture considered upon the whole. All, even to 
the expressions, was doubtless pre-arranged by God, 
according to a perfect plan. I believe, however, that 
the choice of language in the sacred writers themselves 
was plainly in some cases directed by what to them 
was chance, not by particular design, though the ge- 
neral design of commending their subject to the hearts 
and imaginations of their hearers was always present 
to them. No one doubts that the Apostles intended to 
teach a certain fixed number of truths, — that even as 
to them the sense of their discourses was not inciden- 
tal ; but I think there is no question that they varied 
their expressions, for the sake of variety, and its 
known effect upon the mind, without meaning to in- 
culcate something substantially new by each variation. 
That the Holy Ghost gave prominence to Baptism in 
the passages lately referred to in order that men might 
understand it to be a higher instrument of grace than 
faith or the word, is surely a gratuitous supposition. 

From the Apostles we must ascend to our Lord 
himself, in whose declaration to Nicodemus respecting 
the New Birth no instrument save water is mentioned. 
But neither in this case are we driven to the inference 
that really, and in the truth of things, it has a nearer 
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Paul intimate the contrary in what he declares re* 
specting Abraham in this same discourse on justifica- 
tion. And why does he introduce the example of the 
Patriarch into the very heart and centre of that dis- 
course, if his acquirement of God's favour is not es- 
sentially the same as ours 9 Was it his intention to 
illustrate the necessary relationship of faith to the 
work of the Spirit in the economy of salvation, or had 
his solemn reference to God's dealing with Abraham 
no other meaning than this ; as the anciexii Saint re- 
ceived a sort of justification immediately upon faith, 
so we receive a very different justification, not imme- 
diately upon faith, but by faith as it brings us to Bap- 
tism ? Surely on such a ground as this the Father of 
the faithful would scarce deserve his glorious appella- 
tion. When Saint Paul said that a man is justified 
by faith, he must surely have meant something more 
than that by faith a man is sent to the true instrument 
of justification, even Baptism. It would be rather 
strained language if one were to say, the sick man was 
healed by his journey ; because his journey brought 
him to the physician, who effected his cure. As 
many as received him, says St. John, to them gave 
he power to become the sons of God, even to them 
that believe on his nam£,* Does the Apostle mean 
spiritual power itself, or Baptism ? Some say the latter ; 
yet it is not the true believers alone that enjoy the op- 
portunity of Baptism, though it is the receivers of 
Christ only that have power given them to.be bom of 
God. The expression washing away of sin is very 
naturally applied to the baptismal rite rather than to' 
faith, because the former is a literal washing, the latter 



* Compare with Acts xi. 17. 
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not; the one is the symbol as well as instrument of 
purification, the other only the instrument ; but, as it 
is written of faith that God purified men's hearts by 
it, I think we ought hardly to shut it out from the 
office of cleansing the soul, either in conjunction with 
Baptism or separately. That which is the necessary 
condition of baptismal efficacy, must be as truly the 
instrument of the New Birth as the sacrament itself; 
which indeed, but for that faith whereby its blessings 
are applied to the soul, either at the time of adminis- 
tradon or subsequently, would be no sacrament at all. 
Again^ why baptism is connected in Scripture with 
R^neration in a very especial manner, and in a way 
that faith is not, we may surely explain without ex- 
cluding the latter from all participation in the New 
Birth. For the baptismal ordinance was appointed to 
stand at the threshold of the Christian life, and its 
whole character is initiatory and introductory ; whereas 
faith only commences justification because it is a con- 
stituent part of the justified state ; it is ever with us, 
in our spiritual career, from the beginning to the end, 
and is therefore not expressly assigned to any particular 
stage or period of it. 

On the necessity of subordinating the word of God, 
as the instrument of salvation, to water in God's ordi- 
nance, one of the Tracts for the Times speaks thus.* 

* The whole passage referred to is as follows. *' Bat, %e- 
condlj, not only is there nothing in Scripture to sever Regene- 
ration nrom Baptism, but Baptism is spoken of as the source of 
our spiritual birth, as no other cause is, save God : we are not 
said, namely, to be born asain of faith, or love, or prayer, or 
anj grace which God wprketh in us, but to be bom of water 
'* and the Spirit," in contrast to our birth of the flesh ; in like 
maaner as we are said to be bom of God : and in order to ex- 
press that this our New Birth of God is, as being of God, a 
deathless birth, it is described as a birth of seed incorruptible. 
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" Holy scripture connects other caases besides Bap- 
tism mth. the New Birth, but it at once marks, by the 

in contrast with our birth after the flesh. • • • • Holy Scrip- 
ture, indeed, connects other caases besides Baptism with the 
New Birth, or rather that one comprehensive cause, the whole 
dispensation of mercy in the Gospel, (for this, not the written 
or spoken " word," is meant by the " word ot truth :") but it 
at once marks, by the very difference of language, that these are 
only more remote instruments : we are not said to be bom of 
them as of parents, but by or through them. They have their 
appointed place, and order, and instrumentality, towards our 
new birth, but we are not said to be bom o/'them. Thus we 
are said to be " born" (as was noticed) ** of seed incorruptible," 
i. e, of an immortal birth, but only through the word of God, 
which liveth and abideth for ever ; ^* in Jesus Christ have I be- 

fotten you through the Gospel ;" '^ of his own will begat He us 
y the word of truth ;" " no other instrument being spoken of 
as having the same relation to our heavenly birth as this of 
Water." Tracts for the Times, Vol. II. Part II. 3rd edition, 
. pp. 25-6. 

Now ye are clean^ said our Saviour, through the word which I 
have spoken to you, John xv. 3. And The words that 1 fpeoJIe 
unto you, they are spirit, and they are life, John vi. 63. Surely 
this cleansing life-giving word is that with which the spiritual 
children are begotten ; and safely enough mi^ht the incorrupHbU 
seed, of which men are bom again, be identified with the word 
of God which liveth and abideth for ever. Great exceptions have 
been taken to this rendering, so common among divines of oar 
reformed and scriptural church, from Latimer to Leighton.* 
Yet methinks it does little to dis^ise the truth, and noming at 
all to ^* exclude the Father of Spirits from his privilege." Had 
these interpreters represented the gospel preached to the out- 
ward ear as a ime co-efficient with God m the work of salvation, 
their view ought indeed to be denounced as most injurious : but 
to imagine that the teaching of Christianity might be figuratively 
styled, in so figurative a book as the Bible, an immortal sowing ;t 
that the Gospel addressed to the mind might be described in 
Holj Writ, as our spiritual parent, surely argues neither want 
of critical sagacity nor of ortnodox belief. It seems not impro- 
bable that St. Peter in this expression alluded to the parable of 
the sower, contained in each of the first three Gospels ; and as, 
in that illustration, what is merely the means ana occasion of 



* Taylor, I think, sometimes understands it of the spiritaal 
infusion alone, 
t Hooker, Eccl. Pol. Book V. Ch. LX. p. 4. 
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very difference of language, that these are only more 
remote instruments; we are not said to be bom of 
them as o/* parents, but bi/ or through them." Ac- 
cording to Hooker's and Taylor's doctrine, the outward 
parts of sacraments are just such causes of spiritual 
blessings, as the brazen serpent was of corporeal ones, 
mere sigTis at the presence of which God is pleased to 
operate savingly, as he does not in their absence, pro- 
clsdmers and indicators of his mercy:* now we are 
told that Baptism is " the source of our spiritual birth, 
as no other cause is, save God ! " I do not say that 
this expression represents water as a true co-efficient 
with God Almighty in the work of the New Birth, 
although it seems to do so, and would, I fear, intro- 
duce a notion indistinguishable from this into the minds 

- - — — — - — > - — 

righteousness is called the seed of righteousness, why may not 
the Gospel, as the means and occasion of spiritual life, be des- 
cribed as an immortal sowing ? Whether we saj that tne incor- 
ruptible sowing, or thing sown, (for ffiropd means either,) refers 
to the spiritual infusion alone, or to the means of it, the general 
sense ot the passage remains precisely the same ; but the former 
interpretation may have been preferred by some, both from the 
tenor of the preyious discourse, which relates in a yery special 
manner to the Gospel reyelation and the manifestation of Christ, 
and firom the turn of the particular passage : for, directly after 
the expression referred to, the Apostle compares flesh to grass, 
and contrasts with it, not the Spirit simply, but the yehicle of 
the S]}irit,t the word of the Lora which endurethfor every plainly 
referring to Isaiah zl. 8. Then follows the conclusion. Ana 
this is the word which by the Gospel is preached unto you. Can any 
one read this chapter and belieye that the reyelation of truth to 
the mind is not the primary and prominent subject of it, rather 
than sacramental efficacy ? 

* The same yiew is giyen in the Homily of Common Prayer 
and Sacraments. 



X Oar Liturey speaks of the true and lively word, in reference 
to its power of communicating the Spirit in the sense aboye ex- 
plained. So in the Homilies we read of the ^' Uvins waters" of 
ljod*i Word. Sermon concerning the Sacrament, Part I. 
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of most readers ; I would only enquire whether sach a 
method of searching scripture as that here suggested 
is the true way to elicit the genuine sense ? We are 
much warned against departing from the literal mean- 
ing of the inspired hook ; hut may we not pore so nar- 
rowly into the letter as to lose sight of its very nature 
and character, and so to prevent ourselves from dis- 
cerning the truths which must come to us, not from 
itself alone, hut partly from elsewhere ? 

" We dim (too closely o*er the semblance bent) 
With our own breath pure Reason's mystic glass." 

So says a thoughtful Poet.* If we can dim even Rea- 
son hy poring on it too closely, and '^ distort the image 
of God" which it presents, much more may we dim the 
glass of Holy Writ, which holds divine truth in a hu- 
man medium, the medium of language, and is not so 
immediately the mirror of the divine image as the in- 
ward revelation. 

Are we indeed horn 0/* water oj we are horn of the 
Holy Ghost ? This no man would affirm : hut if there is 
an absolutely illimitable and unfathomable interval, as 
every pious mind must admit, betwixt the agency of the 
Spirit, and any that, we can assign to water in Baptism, 
and yet they are joined together in a sentence of our 
Lord, what argument respecting the power of the latter 
can we fairly draw from this combination, or how are we 
to infer that it is raised from the level of earthly agen- 
cies to a station nearer heaven by any such arrange- 
ment of words ? Human language is confessedly in- 
competent to the proper expression of super-human 
things ; it can but speak of them improperly, so that 
to strain it to the uttermost when thus employed must 
lead to error ; yet if this mode of interpreting inspired 

* Author of The Fall of Rora, &c. and Sonnets worth stadying. 
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documents were right, how easily might one literalism 
on the present subject be set up agaiust another I St. 
Paul says to the Corinthians, For though ye have ten 
thousand instructors in Christ, yet have ye not many 
lathers ; fiyr in Christ Jesus I have begotten you 
through the Gospel* (1 Cor. iv. 15.) Compare this 
with those texts in which a spiritual begetting is 
ascribed to God. Are we to argue from the turn of 
this phrase that to his disciples St. Paul was the source 
of spiritual knowledge in a diviner sense than the Gos- 
pel ;•{- that the word had only a remoter instrumenta- 
lity in the work of their salvation ? On the other hand 
Baptism itself is put into the lowest rank of instru- 
mentalities, in that text of the Epistle to Titus, where 
it is said that according to his mercy he saved tts 
through the washing of regeneration, (^la Xovrpov 
raXtyyfvetrlag) ; and renewing of the Holy Ghost. 
Again, that the seed in our Lord's parable of the 
sower, is the Word of God we are expressly told by 
Himself; thus the word received by the understanding 
into the heart is described as the source of righteous- 

* St. Paul uses a similar expression respecting himself in the 
Epistle to Philemon, verse 10. In another text (1 Cor. iii. 9,) 
men are said to be labourers together with God ; though man's 
laboiir and the work of God are heterogeneous, and, except in a 
figure, incomparable. 

t Cfompare with Gal. iv. 19. It would be little to the pur- 
pose to ODJect that these texts refer not to regeneration, but to 
mstraction in Christ, formation in faith and holiness, conversion, 
renovation ; for of all these things, just as truly as of the former^ 
the Spirit is the sole agent ; ana St. Paul uses as strong a figure 
in caUine himself the Father of the Corinthians in r^pect of 
their £utn and holiness and the formation of Christ within them, 
18 our Lord in saying that man must be bom of water. The 
baptismal sign is for an obvious reason associated with the be- 
stowal of spiritual life, as faith with the reception of it ; and if on 
this account alone a priority and superiority be assigned to the 
finty the question is one of words and ways of speaking rather 
than of thmgs, and therefore of secondary importance. 
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ness, and that which is the source of righteousness 
must be also the originator of spiritual life from which 
alone the former can proceed. In strictness of lan- 
guage it is no source, no originator of spiritual life and 
of righteousness, but the occasion of them only ; and 
in like manner the outward sign of Baptism, though 
we are said to be bom of it, is but the *' conditional 
mean,^^ as Hooker teaches, of our birth from above. 

We are told however that where " the direct 
means''^ of this heavenly birth are spoken of, no other 
instrument than water is mentioned. Does the Gospel 
teach us to draw these unintelligible and inexpressible 
distinctions betwixt one kind of minister in the work 
of grace and another ? Water is not spoken of as an 
instrument at all when we are said to be bom of it, 
but when we are said to be saved 6y or throug-h it, no 
difference betwixt its instrumentality and that of the 
Word is intimated. In Scripture language occasions 
are raised up into causes, and causes, such as grace 
itself, are spoken of as if they were mere instruments 
in the hand of God. The words of inspired teachers 
are indeed no " dead letters ;"f each passage has an 
individual soul of its own, and must be regarded with 
the reverence due to divine spirit and life ; we may 
not use it as an empty shell to animate with any soul 
we please. But this is a general caution, needed equally, 
I think, by all classes of commentators on Scripture ; 
for all are too apt to make the volume of Revelation a 
servant to their own cherished theories, rather than 
faithfully and humbly to obey it. And although Scrip- 
ture language i^ no dead letter, yet, like all human 
language, it is but an imperfect minister of the soul 

• Tracts for the Timeg, Vol. II. Part II. pp. 26-7. 
t Ibid p. 28. 
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within it ; so that reason must hoth add to it and take 
away from it, in order to discern thie truth to which it 
is meant to be subservient. 

But are we not to draw some inference from the 
fact that regeneration is three times mentioned in 
Scripture in connection with the New Birth or with 
salvation, the instrumentality of faith or of the written 
or spoken word not being mentioned. Certainly, I 
think, none in favour of the doctrine that there is not 
a moral entrance to the soul as well as a ritual, by 
which the Sanctifier is to enter it, " two doors of the 
tabernacle, which our Lord hath pitched and not 
man :"* none in favour of the doctrine that water is 
actually in " closer union" with our New Birth than 
aught else save God alone. Such views are not prove- 
able from the letter of Holy Writ, but, if at all, from 
the interpretation put upon it by ancient Christian 
writers, an interpretation to which men of the present 
day would never have been guided by the text con- 
sidered at large on approved principles of criticism. 
Derived from Scripture in part they doubtless were, 
but the internal evidence of Scripture, fully and ma- 

* Taylor's Worthy Communicant, Ch. III. s. ii. He is speak- 
ing of raith as necessazr to the right reception of the Lord's 
Supper in the particular passage from which the words are 
citea. 

Christ approaches the soul before the soul draws nigh to 
Christ, and we must be drawn before we go to Him : but does 
He enter the soul before he has made to himself the entrance of 
faith ; is He received into it passively, or does faith (rpen the 
door to Himi Whatever inconceivabmty attends this belief, 
the difficulty cannot be escaped by any one who admits that the 
will must be spiritualized and renewed before the man can at- 
tain eternal lite. We do not get out of it by putting baptismal 
regeneration on one side, and sanctification and a claim to hea- 
ven on the other; by granting that faith is connected with the 
latter, and yet denying ^at it is connected, as nearly as water 
is, with the former. 
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turely considered, will never, as I conceive, establish 
or ratify them. They are more properly patristic than 
scriptural views of holy Baptism. Why Faith is not 
mentioned in that passage of the Epistle to Titas^ in 
which the working of regeneration is coupled with the 
renewing of the Holy Ghosty is easily understood, 
without degrading faith to a secondary rank among the 
means of our New Birth, — ^making it 'Hhe recipient of 
justification," after justification has been passively re- 
ceived. The Apostle is there showing in particular 
what God has done for man in the work of salvation, 
not, as in the Epistle to the Romans and Galatians, 
what man must do to be saved ; he therefore names 
only divine grace together with the sacrament, which 
is the symbol and proclaimer of it, the sign and seal 
of XkiQ promise and contract on Go^spart; it would 
have been manifestly less proper, on such an occasion, 
to speak of faith, which, though a divine gift as much 
as Baptism, is the voluntary offering of man to God ; 
or even of the Word, which, though a vehicle of grace 
in a most high and comprehensive sense^ is yet no 
special representative and remembrancer of grace, 
as the outward signs of sacraments are, and which 
quickens the soul only in being understood and be- 
lieved, operations on our part; whereas Baptism saves 
not merely by setting our minds in action, but by 
ministering the Spirit to those who are in a fit state 
to receive it. Faith is the receptive instrument of 
salvation, not the introductive one, and is in the order 
of thought connected with man rather than with God 
in the process ; he saves us by Baptism, and we art 
saved through faith. The same explanation may be 
given of a similar text in Ephesians, (Eph. v. 25-6-7.) 
Christ's love for the Church is there the principal 
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theme, therefore, the only points adverted to, are what 
He does for the Spouse, the Bride, the Beloved. There 
was an additional inducement too in this case for the 
mention of the cleansing water ; St. Paul may have 
heen led to it in part hecause the purification of women 
appointed to he consorts of kings afforded an apt illus- 
tration for his suhject ; just as St. Peter was plainly 
hrought to the water of Baptism by the water of the 
flood. In saying this I do not at all mean to imply 
that there is anything incidental in the teaching of 
Scripture considered upon the whole. All, even to 
the expressions, was doubtless pre-arranged by God, 
according to a perfect plan. I believe, however, that 
the choice of language in the sacred writers themselves 
was plainly in some cases directed by what to them 
was chance, not by particular design, though the ge- 
neral design of commending their subject to the hearts 
and imaginations of their hearers was always present 
to them. No one doubts that the Apostles intended to 
teach a certain fixed number of truths, — that even as 
to them the sense of their discourses was not inciden- 
tal ; but I think there is no question that they varied 
their expressions, for the sake of variety, and its 
known effect upon the mind, without meaning to in- 
culcate something substantially new by each variation. 
That the Holy Ghost gave prominence to Baptism in 
the passages lately referred to in order that men might 
understand it to be a higher instrument of grace than 
faith or the word, is surely a gratuitous supposition. 

From the Apostles we must ascend to our Lord 
himself, in whose declaration to Nicodemus respecting 
the New Birth no instrument save water is mentioned. 
But neither in this case are we driven to the inference 
that really, and in the truth of things, it has a nearer 
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relation ship to the regeneration of the soul than other 
means of grace. Our Saviour commenced his discourse 
with no secondary matter ; he came at once into the 
centre of Christianity, as it presents itself to us in the 
Gospel, and announced that man must be bom again. 
When Nicodemus inquired how this could be, our 
Lord explained that he spoke of a birth of the Spirit, 
and with the Spirit he joined that, which to the nund 
of an Israehte was already a sign of adoption to son* 
ship and admission to favour with God^-^^ that which 
was to be to every Christian a sign of regeneration in 
the highest sense. He began at once with the eternal 
redemption which He had wrought for mankind, the 
power conferred on men to become Sons of God ; not 
with the Gospel revelation, which is the means of life, 
but with life itself; not with faith, which is the effect 
and consequence of salvation, but with salvation itself. 
Thence he passed in due course to the condition on 
our part, to the belief in Him which is the reception 
of the proffered boon. As for the baptismal sign, it 
is wrapped up, in the words of our Lord, with the grace 
which it signifies : as the symbol of remission of sin, 
and the purifying agency of the Spirit of Holiness, it 
properly attends upon the redemptive gift to man in 
the order of thought and of language. It is, as Taylor 
says, the proclamation of God's graces. But what is 
there in the arrangement of this divine discourse, 
placing heavenly things at the beginning, and next the 
things of earth that are to be exalted unto heaven^ — 
everything in its order, — ^from which we are compelled 
to infer that practically, and in the realization of this 
l)lessedness, the water of Baptism is to come first, and 

* Hegeneration Stated and Explained, p. 344. 
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by its sole ministry, a ministry separate in time from 
that of all other means and instrumental agencies, to 
convey the gift of righteousness into the soul, and that 
£uth is, not to admit or open the way for it, but, only 
to come forth and meet it — after an interval ? — that 
Baptism is to usher it into the mere soul, by an ante- 
cedent process — and that faith, now transmuted from 
a morsd virtue into a grace, now for the first time 
made jttsUfyingy is to receive it into the heart, will, 
and affections, by a subsequent and wholly distinct 
one ? To draw such an inference, would be to forget 
that an idea actualized, does not necessarily follow the 
same course and order as when presented to the mind 
in the abstract ; and this is so obvious that the divines 
who bold the doctrine in question, some of whom are 
men of acute and powerful minds, must, I think, have 
more substantial reasons for believing it, than any 
which can be derived from the collocation of words, 
and sequence of sentences in Scripture ; although, 
from an instinct of piety, they behold that view, which 
they consider to be Catholic truth, in the most Catho- 
lic of all books, even the Bible. 



Idea of Regeneration according to Scripture and 
Heason compared with the Idea of Regeneration 
according to Mediaeval Theology, 

AND now in order that the views I am endeavour- 
ing to set forth may not be misunderstood, nor 
assume a more negative character to the reader's mind, 
than really belongs to them, let me state once more 
what doctrine of regeneration, by some in the present 
day announced as catholic, (that it is founded on the 
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language of ancieDt Christian writers is not denied,) 
I conceive to be unreasonable and anti-scriptural, 
and certainly not catholic in any sense which renders 
our acceptance of it necessary on grounds of C4>nsci- 
ence. That doctrine, if I do not misunderstand it, is 
this : that by a certain mysterious and undefinable in- 
strumentality of water, duly administered with the 
word, in Baptism, an instrumentality not differing 
ftrom that of faith, merely as outward from inward, 
but pertaining more to an actual efficiency and concur- 
rence to the production of the effect, the human soul, 
when not in a state of active infidelity and unrepented 
sin, undergoes an internal spiritual change, not neces- 
sarily involving or even growing up into sanctifica- 
tion,* and yet, in the most intimate manner, connected 



* The following yerj clear statement is extracted from Mr. 
Newman's Sermon on the Church Visible and InvitibU. *^ What 
is Regeneration? It is the gift of a new and spiritual nature, 
but men have, through God^ blessing, obeyed and pleased him 
without it. The Israelites were not regenerated; Cornelius, 
the Centurion, was not regenerate when his prajers and alms 
came up before God. No outward conduct, however consistent, 
can be a criterion to our mortal judgments, of this unearthly and 
mysterious privilege." 

** Regeneration, I say, is a new birth, or the giving of a new 
nature. Now, let it be observed, that there is nothmg impos- 
sible in the thine^ itself, (though we believe it is not so,) but 
nothing impossible in the very notion of a Regeneration being 
accorded even to impenitent sinners. I do not say Regeneration 
in its fulness, for that includes in it the notion of perfect happi- 
ness and holiness, to which it tends from the first ; yet Regene- 
ration in a true and sufficient sense in its primary quauties. 
For the essence of Regeneration is the communication of^a higher 
and diviner nature ; and sinners may have this gift, thoueh it 
would be a curse to them and not a blessing. The aevils nave 
a nature thus higher and more divine than man, yet they are not 
thereby changed from evil to good." 

A Regeneration might be accorded to impenitent sinners ! 
Supposing it might, what has this to do with the Re^neration 
which Christ brought into the world for the salvation of it? 
Can that be effected without a spiritual act or acts on the part of 
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with it and tending toward it : that this change is not 
wrought upon the heart, the will, the moral heing, (if 
it were, it must involve sanctification, whereas man j 
thus internally regenerated in infancy grow up wicked,) 
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the subject? — Can that have been effected where the will, 
^ the spiritual part of our humanitj," remains unchanged? It 
signifies not much to speculate on a Regeneration, angelical or 
diabolical ; to decide that it might he super-human without heing 
moral ; a regeneration might be infra-human and hrutal ; might 
be an^thinjg. But the regeneration with which we are concerned 
is divine : it is a participation of the divine nature, which is es- 
sentiallj holj and good. It has been purchased for us with the 
blood of the Lamb, that we may he holj as our father in heaven 
is hoi J. 
^' And if this is the case even with sinners, much more is Re- 

feneration conceivable in the instance of children, who have 
one neither good nor evil. Nor does it at all follow, even 
though thej ctow up disohedient and are a scandal to the 
Choreh, that tnerefore the Church has not conveyed to them a 
neat guf^ an initiation into the powers of the world to come." 
" If, indeed, this gracious privilege ensured religious ohedience, 
then truly, disobedience in those who have heen admitted into 
the Church, would prove that the Church had not conveyed it 
to them. JBut, until a man is ready to maintain that the Spirit 
cannot be (juenched, he has no warrant for saying that it has 
not been given." 

If regeneration tendt to holiness, why does it not produce ho- 
liness, as the vine bears grapes, and the apple-tree apples? 
Because it is counteracted, shall we say, by tne forces of the 
world, the flesh and Satan ? But the Spirit of sonship is essen- 
tiaUj a spirit that overcomes the worldy — ^that has triumphed over 
the eamal principle and the power of the Evil one. To be re- 
generate is not merely to possess a potential holiness which the 
world may overcome. 

If the spiritual change is in the will and moral being, it must 
issue in holiness. If it is not in the moral being, how can it tend 
to holiness, any more than a change in the bones, skin, or mus- 
cles 1 Dimum gratUB juttijieantit prttcipue ordinat hominem ad 
bonum, ^uod est ohfeetum voluntatis: et ideo ad ipsum nunetur 
homo per motum voluntatiSy qui est motus liberi arbitrU, Sam. 
Tbeol. II. I. Quaest. 113. Art. 3. So thought Aquinas, a right 
good Churchman, and in thinking with him, that to be bom of 
Uod is especially and essentially an ordination to ffoodness, I 
tmsC we are not closing our ears to the voice of Christ to His 
Chaick, 
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but somehow in the soul apart from the will ; that 
such internal change taken by itself, is regeneratioDi 
justification, righteousness, in the proper and primary 
meaning of the terms ; that the becoming a new crea' 
ture in thought and feeling, actually triumphant over 
sin, and fraught with Christian graces, is not insepa- 
rably one with this, but only its contingent produce, 
the offspring which will surely be bom of it in case of 
its union with the will ; and that to this internal change 
we are bound to apply all that fervent and solemn lan- 
guage of Scripture, in which Christians are described 
as having a moral renovation by the power of the 
Spirit, in which they are spoken of as freed from the 
dominion of sin, translated from darkness into light, 
renewed in the image of God, clad in robes of purity, 
and raised to sit in heavenly places with Christ Jesus. 
Regeneration, according to this view of it, is the mere 
base of an edifice afterwards to be erected, and yet is com- 
plete in itself; a foundation not for the superstructure 
alone, but having an independent use and value. It is 
not the putting a right spirit within us, but only a 
new spirit, which, though characterized as a power 
unto righteousness, leaves the will as impotent as it is 
by nature; it is not connected with renewal as the 
ripening of fruit by the sun with the ripeness pro- 
duced ;* for it is perfected, even in him whose will 

* It would seem as if they who hold this view sought to hide 
from themselves the actual separation which it establishes be- 
twixt the reception of re^eneratiye grace, and the acquirement 
of freedom b j the will. The most celebrated work of the presoit 
day on this subject, though it teaches, to my apprehension, the 
doctrine stated above, at the same time declares Regeneration to 
be '^ directly productive of renewal," and npeaks as follows : — 
** Christ's sacred presence, which shines torth in the heart, 
straight upon the word of lustification, creates a renewal there 
as certainly as light involves illumination, or fire heat. — ^And 
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and reason are actually existent, during the entire pas- 
sivity of the soul ; it is a finished work, before faith 
has done any part even in the reception of it ; and 
thus regeneration is one process in the grown man and 
in the infant, whose rational and moral being, though 
not dead yet sleepeth, in whom for awhile, after the 
body has emerged from its ante-natal tomb into light 
and motion, the spirit yet lies still as with the stillness 
of the grave. "^ In a word, this doctrine dimidiates the 

the one cannot be separated from the other, except in idea, un- 
less the sun's rajs can he separated from the sun, or the power 
of purifying from water." Lectures on Justification, VI. 170- 
171. The power of purifying cannot be separated from water, 
nor the power of sanctifjing from the Holy Ghost; but a 
power possessed, and a power exerted, are two difierent things; 
and the question is, can the Hofy Ghost be present to a soul 
without sanctifying it, any more man water can be present to a 
thing that is soiledwithout cleansing it ? And do we not answer 
this question in the negative, when we affirm that ever^ child, 
dulj baptized, certainly has the Spirit dwelling within him, 
though some baptized children grow up as carnal and unholy 
as if they had lived from their birth in a Heathen land ; do we 
not answer it in the negative when we say, in respect of adults, 
as some do say, that they may have the Sacred Presence yet 
abiding in them while they are ''almost in all evil." Christ is 
with aU men, even the most wicked ; but for his presence they 
must fall to dust : — ^but does he abide regeneratively, spiritually, 
in the unspiritual, and those whb obey not the commandments ? 
* Aquinas observes, that children are incapable of acts of free 
will^ and are therefore moved by God to ri^nteousness tlurough 
the information of their souls alone ; but that this is not done 
without the sacrament : because, as the original sin from which 
th^ are justified came to them not by their own will, but by 
way of the flesh, so also grace is derived to them from Christ 
through a spiritual reg^eneration. Sum. Theol. II. 1. Quaest. 
cxiii. Art. 3. Aeainst the consistency of this reasoning, within 
its own sphere, tnere is nothing to be said. Sin that does not 
originate in the act of the will, may be removed without the act 
of Uie will. It seems to me that the earliest Christian writers 
looked upon Baptism chiefly as the cleanser of the soul from an 
inherited fleshly taint^ which they did not consider to be one 
and the same thing with the proneness of the will to evil. There 
has been a disjunctive process going on in divinitjr ever since it 
began to be a numan science ; a process of disjoining regenera- 
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Scriptural idea of r^eneration, divides it, (sacrilegi- 
ously in the thing with whatever pious intent,) into 
primary and secondary, concedes the last to Faith, 
and reserves the first altogether for Baptism. 

Do we reject such riewa because they issue out 
into mystery, because they involve an admission that 
things which most deeply concern our peace are yet 
not contained within the compass of our philosophy? 
Do we put them aside as unintelligible and not ade- 
quately expressible? O no; but because we hold them 
most intelligibly and expressibly untrue, most sensibly 
inharmonious with the strain of Scripture ; because we 
think there is no sufficient ground for believing them, 
only plausible grounds for defending such a belief; be- 
cause we hold them to be founded on no true Catholic 
consent, no consentaneous attestation of competent wit- 
nesses, but, so for as they reflect the mind of the early 
Christians at all, which I think they do only in part, 
on a prevalent »pecijk ignorance, on common sources 
of misapprehension, and an undeveloped state of ths 
mind of the human race in a particular province of 
thought. They who bo far exceed us in seal for 
Christianity, so it is urged, must needs understand 
Christianity far better than we ; and love is, indeed, a 
better guide than mere cold criticism to the mind of 
Christ, so far as the knowledge of it immediately bears 
upon salvation ; but love alone is no sufficient guide 

tinn from renewal, justiGcatian from being mode jnit, power ta 
attain unto be»Tea miia receptioii here upon earth of the atoniiiK 
hloud, the divine preience to the aoul from the bleued effects oC 
thnt presence, (that is to saj Christian virtues,) forgiveness of 
sui from abolitioa of Bin, and the removal of native comiptioii 
from purification of heart and the restoration of the will to free- 
' im. Thua eveiything in the face of the Gospel is "inaulaled. 
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tbroagh all the labyrinths of theology. I can but hint 
these opinions here however ; the necessary limits of 
this essay preclude any attempt to prove the truth 
of them in particulars. To proceed with my state- 
ment : — 

According to the views now coming into esteem in 
oar Church, under the colours of catholicity, an infant 
incapable of actual sin, or an adult whose sin is not 
such as to preclude faith and repentance in any degree^ 
upon receiving Baptism, becomes at once a temple of 
the Holy Ghost, having the Incarnate Word, in whom 
is the Father, dwelling in him through the Spirit. This 
is the first justification, the primary regeneration, and 
it is absolute, not a matter of degree, of increase or 
decrease. It commences in a moment, through a life- 
less faith, or at least a faith which has no spiritual life 
in it, (since '^lively faith comes after regeneration, 
Oct before it,") and nothing but utter reprobacy, from 
which this divine presence does not protect the pos- 
sessor, can bring it to an end, when it ceases for ever. 
This is the first justification ; but in addition to this 
there is a secondary one, with which renovation keeps 
pace, which is capable of degree, of increase and de- 
crease, and appears altogether much the same thing 
with that sonship to God whereof St. John speaks in 
hb Epistle. Thus justification is double ; there is an 
outer and an inner portion of the edifice, which, like 
the Temple, has a sanctuary within a sanctuary, a Holy 
and a Holy of Holies. That justification is at once 
absolute, and yet matter of degree, is not to be denied, 
hat according to this view, there are two justifications. 
Qot merely one with a double aspect; — two justifica- 
tions interconnected, yet practically separable, so that 
the first may be without the last, and the last may 
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virtually be without the first ; two justifications, the 
one distinct from renewal, though tending toward it, 
the other having the same relationship to renewal as 
the liquefaction of ice by the sun, to the melting of ice 
through the sun's effectual beamiug ; both inward, yet 
one only the actual introducer of purity into the tn- 
wardpartsJ* This doctrine of a twofold justification, 
as it appears to me, is sel£-contradictory, unless we 
conceive the soul itself as twofold; in order to render 
it conceivable, we must imagine the moral being, will, 
reason, understanding, in a word the powers of the 
souly to be, as it were an inner structure inclosed in 
an outer court, which outer court is the essence or 
substance of the soul, as distinguished from its powers 
and faculties. We must suppose that, in the first jus- 
tification, the Spirit enters only the outer court, while 
the second is his effective presence in the temple it- 

* In reference to this subject, as against a certain statement 
of justification bj ^' strict Protestants/' it is argued, " Can a 
draught be separated from the drinking it, or a bath m>m being 
bathed in it? In like manner the gitt of righteousness, whicn 
is justification as given, is renewal as received.'* Lectures on 
Justification, VII. 197. It is renewal as received, where the 
condition of renewal, that is, a will which consents to be drawn 
hj the Spirit is actually existing, at least in proportion to the 
faith of the recipient. But what is it, according to the anti- 
protestant tiieory, in the case of the infant, as yet incapable of 
renovation, and whose will may oppose the Spirit with its first 
act, the iJioughts of whose heart may be evil continually as soon 
as they arise ? If such infiemt has undergone an internal change 
called regeneration, it must sure be essentially distinct from that 
of which the freedom of the will is the characteristic result; if 
he has been justified by the internal presence and agency of the 
Spirit, it cannot reasonbly be called tne same justification as that 
01 him to whom the possession of the Holy one is an actual 
sanctifying of the moral being. Both are a presence of God to 
the soul. Vie end of which is salvation ; but God is not present 
to the spirit of man except in acting upon the will, and it is hard 
to conceive that his presence to the soul, in any other way, can 
quicken it to everlasting life. 
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self, his permeating it more and more with heat and 
light. As a man may come into a house all at once, 
and go out of it all at once, and yet sweep and garnish 
it hy little and little ; or, as a heap of incense may he 
brought into an outer apartment, and may dispense its 
fragrance to an inner chamber, just in proportion as 
the doors are opened for its admission, so, on this 
theory, the Justifier is introduced into the essence of 
the soul* by Baptism, there takes up his abode, and 

* The Angelical Doctor teaches, that the essence of the soul 
is related to its powers as suhjects to their own accidents^ which 
are posterior to the subject both in the order of generation and 
also of perfection. Sum. Theol. II. 1. Quaest. 83. Art. 13. The 
logic 01 substance and accidents^ as Mr. Coleridge remarks^ is 
one thing, their actual meaning, m metaphysics, another. Lite- 
raiy remains, iii. 343. We know the external world only as a 
power to produce motions in us; the accidents, as we view 
them, are in ourselves ; we behold the soul onlj as a phenome- 
non through consciousness. Bj reason we know that both the 
external world and the soul^ as thej are in themselves, inde- 
pendently of their presentation to us, are to be distinguished 
firom the appearance thej make to our intuitive mind ; we know 
that there is a somethmg beneath, a subsisting reali^ behind 
the veil, a power of which we see onl j the products. But have 
we any rignt to assume, that the unseen power can be affected^ 
its products remaining unaltered ? Can the table itself be actea 
upon all its accidents continuing just as thej were before such 
action? Will, reason, understanding, are but the man himself 
in different attitudes of his being, ana can we legitimately argue 
on the a88um]>tion. that the Holy Spirit may be present to the 
spirit of man itseli, without changing and modifying its aspect 
to ns ? Scripture seems to imply the contrary^ — ^to spedc as if 
the presence of Christ to the soul were recognizable m its ef- 
fects ; and to no other presence except such as is thus recog- 
nizable, does it direct our attention. '^ The aids of the divine 
Spirit are ^' deeper than our conscience can reach," but 
« thanks to God ! m all points in which the knowledge is of 
high and necessary concern to our moral and religious welfare, 
from the effects it may safely be inferred by us, from the work- 
ings it may be assuredly known." AUs to Reflection, Moral 
and RsUgious AphoritmSy Comtntnt on Aph. VI, I think we may 
safely oonclude that the soul, considered as a noumenon (thing 
in itself), has never been changed by the Spirit of Holiness, 
when the soul as a phenomenon remains unholy. 
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from thence renews the will day by day, in case it is 
willing to be renewed, as soon as it becomes actual. 
I do not now stay to inquire what is meant by the 
essence of the soulf as distinguished from its powers^ 
whether the soul itself be anything but an assemblage 
of powers, or more properly one power having a yarietj 
of characters or determinations, like an opal with its 
many dyes, or a diamond with its many faces ; whe- 
ther the infant spirit be not a latent power which is to 
become actual when certain conditions exist; whether 
the Holy Spirit can reside in the hidden ground of 
action, that is, the man himself, without influendng 
and regulating the action thence proceeding; I do not 
ask what is meant by an indwelling of Christ which 
practically differs from his living in the heart by fiuth, 
and yet is not to be confounded with the sustain- 
ment of our whole being by the Lord of Heaven and 

t St. Thomas Aauinas detennines that orignal sin is in the 
essence of the soul, rather than in its powers : Ergo anima tit 
svhjectum originaUs peccati principaliter secundum suam essentiam : 
Sum. Tbeol. II. 1. Quaest 83. Art. 2. that grace considered as a 
quality of the sou], is not the same as virtue: lb. Quaest. 110. 
Art. 3. that virtue resides in the powers of the soul as in its 
subject. lb. Q. Ivi. Art. 1. and that grace is in the essence of 
the soul before it is in its powers. Hooker thought these things 
hard to be understood, ana I do not think they have become anj 
easier since his day. St. Thomas says, that, as man participates 
divine knowledge oy his intellective faculty, through the vutue 
of faith, and divine love according to the power of the will^ 
through the virtue of charity, so also, after a certain similitude, 
he partakes the divine nature throuj^h a certain regeneration or 
recreation. II. 1. Qusest. ex. Art. iv. That the nature of man 
is changed in the New birth, and his inmost being reformed 
cannot admit of a doubt ; but is not this one and the same thing 
with the conversion of his will from evil to eood by divine 
power ? I believe, however, that the views of Aquinas upon 
this subject, were evangelical in the main, for he teaches, unless 
I misapprehend his meaninff, first, that the grace by wMcb we 
are regenerated, through wmch the Holy Spirit dwells in us, is 
essentially the principle of renewal, the root of those yixtnet 
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Earth, in respect of which, it is said, that we are all 
his offspring, baptized or unbaptized ; but granting it 
were not irreconcileable with Scripture and reason, 
where is the substantial practical difference betwiit 
this doctrine and that which its assertors condemn, 
not merely as untrue, but as too outward and unreal. 
To have a presence of God in our souls, distinct from 
his energizing presence to our heart, will, and affec- 
tions, how is this more truly an incorporation into 
Christ than to have Him, by special covenant, ever on 
our rnght hand, to help and to guide us when we re- 
sist not His leading ? Grace, (be it where it may,) 
so long as it has not penetrated the will, is external to 
the man ; it has as yet effected nothing for the salva- 
tion of the possessor ; and the Sanctifier is not within 
the soul, in a religious sense, while it remains unsanc- 
tified. I must repeat, a spiritual gift that is apart 
from the powers of the soul, is not properly in the 

which dispose men to the highest end which thej can erer be 
made capaole of ; that, when infused into the essence of the soul, 
it flows forth into its powers and regulates their action, as vital 
operations proceed from the life within ; secondly, that the grace 
of Christ is conveyed into all who are spirituaJlj begotten hy 
Him through faith and baptism: Ih. Quaest. 81. Art. 3. that men 
cannot obtain justification in their sleep, after their spiritual part 
has once been awakened, but that the gift of rijp^hteousness is 
received in adult subjects of grace, by the act of the will ; on 
which subject he sp^tks excellently well, as follows : — Justifi- 
estio impiijit Deo movente hominem adjustitiam. Ipseenim est qui 
justificat impium ut dicitur, Rom. iii. Deus autem movet omnia 
secundum modum uniuscttfusque ; sicut in naturalibus videmusquod 
aUter moventur ab ivso graviay et aliter Uvia, propter diversam na- 
turam utriusque, fjnde et hominem ad justitiam movet secundum 
eonditionem natura humana. Homo autem secundum propriam 
naturam habet quod sit liberi arbitrii, II. 1. Qusest. cziii. Art. 3. 
See also Article 4. The only thing to be objected to this state- 
ment is the " flattering epithet /ree," which, ** in the onlv Scrip- 
tural sense, as concerning the unregenerate, is implied in the 
word willy and is, therefore, superfluous." Literary B£mainSy 
III. 318-19. 
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man at all, but only appended to the man. It is the 
special gift of Baptism to append this gift to the man, 
and, by appending it outwardly to be the means of in-^ 
iroducing it inwardly, whensoever the conditions of its 
acceptance exist within the baptized. And, till he has 
a will that acts, a mind that discerns betwixt good and 
evil, they do not exist ; while the spirit of the human 
being is potential, the regenerative grace bestowed 
upon that spirit must be potential too ; but to affirm 
that divine grace received into the soul is a mere po- 
tentiality, appears unmeaning; for what is the pre- 
sence of spirit to spirit, but an influence and an actua- 
tion ? If terms that denote relations in space are but 
impropria vocabula when applied to supersensuous 
things, what can we mean by saying that grace is in 
us, except that the Divine Spirit moves, changes, pro- 
duces an effect in us?* And what is the specific 

* The teaching of South on this point is as follows : " The 
Spirit," he says, "may be said to be in men in two wa^s. 
1. Substantially, as he is God filling all things, &c. 2. The 
Spirit may be said to be in men, in respect of the effects he pro- 
duces in them. And thus God is said to be in hearen, and 
sometimes in one place more than in another, because of some 
notable operation which he exerts in that place and not in 
another. In like manner the Spirit of God is said to be in that 
man, whom, by any immediate impulse or motion, he causes to 
do a thing ; or in whom he creates those habits or dispositions 
to action, by which he is enabled to act with more proneness 
and facility one way than another." Sermon on RomanSf viii. 
14. Against such doctrine a Divine of the present day writes 
thus : "Who bade us so explain, or explain away, the word of 
God, that when he says ^ the Holy Ghost dwelleth in man,' we 
should say this only means that ' the Holy Ghost enables a man 
to do good works? How does this come up to the other ? We 
see, indeed, that the Holy Ghost doth dwell in others by the 
good works which He enables them to perform ; we may know 
of ourselves that he dwelleth in us, by our keeping the com- 
mandments of God; and so by a man's acting, moving, 
speaking, we may tell that there is life in him, that his soul is in 
him ; yet acting, moving, speaking are not the soul's indwelling 
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efiFect of saying grace ? Does it work effectually upon 
oar souls in keeping alive in them a new nature, 
which) though it raise them above humanity, brings 
them never the nearer to divinity, except as Satan 

in him, but onlj the fruits and proofs of it ; why then should we 
think tnat no more is meant by the Holy Ghost s dwelling in us, 
than that we are influenced by Him ? We influence each other, 
act upon one another, yet wul no one say that we dwell in one 
another. Yet this is said in so many different w^s as if to pre- 
vent our throwing away our birthrights." Plain Sermoniy 
Serm. 79, Holif Communiany 1 Cor, x. 3 — 5, p. 93. " Acting, 
moving, speaking, are not the soul's indwelling." If there is any 
one who needs to be told that the saving virtues wrought in us 
by the agency of the Holy Spirit, or by the Holy Spirit acting, 
are to be distinguished from the agency itself, or that cause and 
effect are not one and the same thmg, he is as little qualified for 
metaphysical reasoning as the man, who cannot perceive that 
two and two make four, for mathematical. But how does this 
affect the question, whether the indwelling of the Spirit of Holi- 
ness in the heart be not a metaphorical phrase, denoting a con* 
tinned actuation of the heart unto holiness, rather than a local 
presence ? Do we indeed say that the soul of the man dwells in 
the man? Should we not rather say that it is the man himself? 
St Paul speaks, indeed, of the spirit of man that is in him, but 
here he is distinguishing the reasonable mind from the man con* 
sidered as to his total being. We say that the soul dwells in the 
body, because the outward phenomenal frame is a thing extended 
in space, and sensuous imagination presents to us the soul caged 
within it. like the man in the body of Death in Quarles's Em* 
blems, (^Book v. Emblem yiii.) But is not the residence of the 
soul in the body of flesh and blood essentially a continuotLsactw^ 
ationl When we say that the soul is in the body, do we mean 
any thing else than this, that a power, which we know by its 
eflects, informs and actuates it? Withdraw this power from its 
earthy tabernacle, and what it has been doin^ there becomes 
apparent; the whole and every part of it is changed, and the 
once living organ is a mere mould of clay before it falls to dust 
and ashes. 

As to our influence upon each other^ it is but a second-hand 
affair. We do not operate upon the mmds of our fellow-beings 
immediatelyy as God operates. It would therefore be absurd to 
talk of our being in one another except so far as we are one 
with Christ and uie Father, having been all made to drinkinto one 
Spirit, Do W0 ^' give away our birthright " in thinking that the 
inhabitation of Christ in the justified is a continued actuation, a 
quickening unto righteousness ? Nay, this is rather a claiming 
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himself is nearer;* which ex hypotheai assimilates 
them to devils as truly as to Jesus Christ the righte- 
0US9 — as truly as to him hy participation of whose 
Spirit and resemhlance of whose character we are 
heirs of eternal life? Viewed in the glorious light of 
the Gospel, methinks the two justifications, primary 
and secondary, coalesce into one, as the douhle objects 
which present themselves to a disordered eye, straight- 
way become single when its sanity of vision is re- 
stored. 

Why can we not receive this doctrine of a primary 
regeneration, preceding the new birth of the will and 
separable from it? Let not any weakness of mine, in 
answering this question, throw doubt upon the strength 
of the cause I seek to defend ; for the establishmeDt 
of which, indeed, I rely far more on a simple exhibi- 
tion of the doctrine itself, in its bareness, divested of 
the jewels and purple and gold, the high terms and 
glorious characters in which the eloquence of its de- 
fenders have arrayed it, than on reasonings against its 
rationality, or a citation of contrary texts from the 
Bible, which, if they do not of themselves preclude 
such opinions, neither will they put them out of coun- 
tenance when summoned to take their place in an ar- 
gument; the same deep-rooted persuasion which para- 
lyses their native force in the one case, being quite 
equal to a like feat in the other. Before proceeding 

it, a looking it thankfully in the face. Sure we have dimness 
enough in tnis our tenement of clay. Why should we wiUiilly 
envelop ourselves in clouds, for the sake of bestowing upon the 
objects of our faith, a '* misty -maniific " grandeur, when they 
appear so noble and sublime beneaw the blended light of resson 
and revelation, even then far, far transcending our limited nuv- 
tal sight ? 
• See Note p. 106. 
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however to give what answer I may, let me protest 
against the unfair inference so commonly made, that 
we who reject this tenet are led to do so hy a spirit of 
rationalism ; that we are irreligiously and senselessly 
inquiring into the divine mocle oj^ operation when we 
ask how an infant can he the suhject of that hirth 
from ahove, whereof our Lord spake to Nicodemus. 
In what way> or by what manner of working God 
changes a soul from evil to good, how He impregnates 
the barren rock with priceless gems and gold, is to the 
human mind an impenetrable mystery in all cases 
alike; we dream not of looking into this mystery; we 
only ask whether, according to Scripture and reason, 
r^eneration is not that of which an unactualized spirit 
is essentially incapable ? How can a thoughtless babe 
be a new creature in Christ, is only such a question 
as how shall we that are dead to sin live any longer 
therein? It is no inquiry at all into the mode of 
God's working, but a conscientious and necessary con- 
sideration of the sense of God's word. So again we 
are accused of rationalism and want of faith, because 
we look for manifestations of the new birth. Do we 
suppose that the operations of the Divine Spirit are in 
themselves visible to mortal eyes, or that in this pre- 
sent life we can behold the total sum of their effects, 
and are able to follow the upspringing fount of life 
throughout its whole ascent? If we refuse to believe 
that the Spirit abides where there neither are, nor can 
be, the fruits of the Spirit, this is not through ignor- 
ance that faith beholds the invisible, but in obedience 
to the voice of Scripture, which bids us look for holi- 
ness, not nominal, but real, not mystical only, but 
moral, where the Sanctifier abides. Not that we can 
know of any individual that he is absolutely a son of 

2 N 
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God; but neither can we know of any man that he i> 
absolutely a new creature, and yet newness of heart 
and the yirtues of the Spirit are recognizable things: 
we have an idea of them and know what thej are as 
well as nc know what light and sound are, or what is 
meant by shape and colour. We do not pronounce 
who IS veireQerate, we only raaintMn that he who un- 
deniably bos not the mind of Christ in a characteristic 
degree can never ha^e heen horn from above. The 
question liere is not what God has power to do, u 
Bomc would imply, but what He actually does and 
7nu.fi do, unless He were to counteract hia own im- 
mutable design. Is regeneration a change of thf 
will? Can the will be changed without its own con- 
secticnt aet P Has an infant a will that consents to 
be changed ? It is on these points that we inqiure, 
and on these alone. 

Now there are teachers who afErm that regeneration 
^Dtiallyachangeof thewillfromeviltogood, i 
r that an infant has no will that can be changed ' 
from evil to good, and many baptized in infancy gi^e 
manifest proofs that their wills have never heen w 
converledt and yet we are bound to believe that every 
baptized child is inwardly regenerate. Their eiplaoa- 
tion of the new birth hag already been given, and vlij 
can we not receive it? Because we hold it unwar- 
ranted by Revelation, nay, contrary to the plain tenor 
of it; because it seems to us a chimffira having no sup- 
port in the truth of things ; and these two objections 
run into each other, since the sense of Scriptoie is 
partly decided by the nature of the subject with which 
it deuls, and this itself we are made conscious of, 
tboug'h it be within us, by outward revelation. In 
Koly Writ the presence of the Divine SjHrit to the 
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human soul is put into such relations with recognizable 
effects, that, if our creed is to be really derived from 
the* Bible, not derived from elsewhere and reconciled 
with its expressions by artifices of logic, I think we 
are not justified in forming any theory of sacramental 
power by which they are put asunder.* ' Is it conceiv- 

* I have said that the presence and indwelling of the Spirit 
is always connected in Scripture, either expressly or by impli- 
cation, with effects of a nature to be recognized by the conscious 
mind ; and that it is an unwarrantable departure from the posi- 
tive teaching of Holy Writ, to say that the presence of the Spirit 
promised under the Covenant of grace^ is not necessarily and 
essentially a presence which may be thus recognized. Hereby 
know ice that we dwell in Him and He in us, because He has given 
vs of His Spint, (1 John iv. 13— iii. 24, &c.) The Spirit of God 
may act upon the body or the soul^ upon the heart and mind, 
or upon the mere intellectual fEu^ult^es, and to say that as soon as 
the Spirit acts the effects are perceivable, I hold to be inexact 
language, because spiritual operations are not in time, the phe- 
nomena, the apparent effects alone are so. What I contend 
for is, that God speaking to man in the inspired volume directs 
his faith toward no spiritual operations, except so far as they 
are evidenced either to the eyes of the Spirit within us, or to 
the outward senses. I deny that according to Scripture, we are 
bound to believe in, or turn our thoughts toward any presence 
of God to the soul, the specific effects of which are not recog- 
nizable by the mind in its highest state of spiritualpower and 
illumination. Certain texts in the first Epistle to the Corinthians 
are alone, out of the whole Bible, even capable of being alleged 
as tending to bear out a contrary supposition. (1 Cor. iii, 16, 
17 — ^vi. 11, 19.) But after all, why is it neeessary to infer from 
these expressions of St. Paul, that there is a spiritual regenera- 
tive presence of the Holy Ghost, and that in an absolute sense, 
to the souls of carnal and worldly persons, or that men are to 
be called sons of God, (not merely in God's gracious purpose 
towards them— 1>ut actually,) who are almost in all evil, having 
a character of ungodliness, if, in the passages in question, St. 
Paul refers at all. which I think he does not, to the actual con- 
dition of soul 01 those whom he addresses, we may suppose 
him to be reminding them that, in their Baptism, if they had 
received it in true faith and repentance, they must have been 
sealed by that Holy Spirit of Promise ; that if they were not re- 
probates^ this earnest of an internal inheritance must be yet 
abiding in them. Thus to warn them against unholiness, or to 
reproach them with it, at the same time tnat he ascribes to them 
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able tbat our Lord should have expressed himself, as 
we read in the 14th and 15th chapters of St John's 
Gospel, if his communion iiith the human spirit de- 
pended not necessarily on the Btate of the will ? Could 
he have said — If a man love me, he vnll keep my 
Kords ! and my Father will love him, and tee wtlf 



s tl^ were irhkt thej colled tbemselreB, must haTe been 
negim in tliem : or it may hare been meant to repreaent lo 
than forcibly, that, if tliey were fall of sin tlie; eoold act reallf 
be, what in professing CbriBtianity they assumed to be, pos- 
sesaors of the Spirit of Chriiit. Bat I confeBB I take a differCDi 
Tiew of these texts, and belieye that in them, tte term Temple of 
the Holy GhoBl would never hare been understood distribaQrel;, 
tad it net been for the ccnfuged notions of apiritual indneliijie 
derived from the early ages. St. Paul says not, ye are Ttmpitt; 



e Temple of Gad. A Beneemore accordant^ no 

^ reason of the thine, but with the strain of tic 

Apostle's previous disconrse will be eiven, if we render Ir 



only with tl 



- ' ajmmf^ v<^u, ratlier than understand it to mean, in eaeli iff 
ymi, individuallii : the convertj coUectiTely formed a Tanple of 
the Holy Gho'st, and such a Teniple it is that is impaired or 
~ nipted, by the introduction of false doctrine into it-t Com- 
'e the texts in uucstion with the passage at the end of tlie 

i chapter of the Kpistle to the Ephesians, with SCor.vi. 14— 

lCor.xiii.5t— IPet. ii.4,5, 6— andRcT. ii.l. When St P»nl 
a«ja your body is the Temple of the Holy Ghost, he coald only 
mean, that men who were builded togEther far an habilatioft of 
Gad Armisft tke Spitil were, even as to their bodies, a portioQ 
nf ™rb ffuilding, tliiTofore dedicated to hoUneis. " Youi 
"so Hammond paraphraaea 1 Cor. vi. 19, "by your 
lieine Christians, can»?<:rated to the service of the Spirit. This 
bcm^t of the Spirit je bave received from God, andTit is ao en- 
gagement to you to lliiiik youi own bodies are not now at yont 
own disiiOBUl, to use lliemas yonplesse." " The words impon 



t (I TIC t!,v vabv roii 6tim ^Ofipu, fOcpti rovrmi i Otoe- 
If any man injiiroe, or ^o« about to destroy the Temple of God, 
him«ill*'od injure, or destroy. Oar translation weakens the 
antithwis of ibo oripnril. 

t Hammond undi-riitiinds the Corinthians to be aaldreaed eol- 
lectivrly even i'l tliis lost text, and renders iv v>i»-" among 
yon" Iwre also. 
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come unto him^ and make our abode with him, were 
it true that the great gift of the Gospel was aa in- 
dwelling of Christ in the soul, not such as these words 
give any account of? It is an easy way of meeting 
the difficulty to reply without more ado, that our Lord 
here spoke of a special inhabitation vouchsafed to pro- 



no more," sa- 



, »»yB Soath, '' than that we should be as wholly de- 
voted to God s use and service as a Temple is : and that, as it is 
sacrilegious to alienate a temple to other worldly and profane 
OSes ; so is it a piece of no less sacrilege and impiety, after we 
have consigned over, and in a manner, dedicated ourselves to 
the Spirit, to make ourselves servants to sin, Satan, or the 
world. He that would strain any more from such texts, may 
sooner fetch blood than any sound sense out of them." Sermon 
on RomarUy yiii. 14. 

St Ignatius in hiis Epistle to the Ephesians (c. zv.) speaks of 
men as Temples of God individually ; but I avow my belief that 
in so doing he departed from St. Paul : for in the passage, of 
which I speak, he obviously refers to 2 Cor. vi. 16, and who can 
doubt that iherey at all events, the Apostle was speaking of the 
Temple formed by many worshippers, not of each worshipper 
as a separate Temple? Doubtless he who is filled with the 
Holy Ghost may very properly be called, in a figure, a Temple 
of God; I only doubt that this happened to be the meaning of 
Paul in certain parts of his writings commonly cited in support 
of dogmas, which. I verily believe, neither the hearers of Christ 
nor the hearers ot the Apostles ever dreamed of; I mean those 
doemas which represent the possession of the Spirit of holiness 
and truth, and the having a noly and truthful spirit as not only 
distinguishable in idea, but separable in fact. Further, it is to 
be remarked that, in tne passage above-mentioned, and another 
of similar import in the same Epistle (c. ix.) the blessed Martyr 
does not express himself at all as he ought, according to the 
Tracts for the Times. He says not " ye are Temples of God, 
(so made in Baptism,^ therefore ye are steadfast in the faith ;" 
nor does he imply tms ; but he says, ** ye have shewn your- 
seires stead&st; uierefore ye are •^co^opot xai vaofopoit xpt(r- 
ro^opoc, dyio^opot; and elsewhere, *^ Let us do all things, as. 
having God dwellmg in or amongst us, that we may be his tern- 
fles, and that He may be our God m or amongst us. To speak 
after this fashion now, to pray that God will cleanse our hearts, 
tciU infuse into them His Holy Spirit, toill forgive us our sins^ 
IS condemned as a modem innovation ! 

To the Fhiladelphians our ancient author speaks in Pauline 
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ficienta in rigbteougness. This may be indeed the 
right answer, if the doctrine of a primary and paasire 
regenenitioii he true; but does not the turn of phrase 
in this text go far to shew that it is not true? How 
does the hare assertion just stated serve to explain the 
strangeness of our Lord's saying, that He would come 
and abide vrith the faithful and obedient, if it be indeed 
the rule of the New Dispensation, that He comes and 
abides sometimes with those who have no faith and 
obedience at all, as infants, sometimes with those 
who have only an incipient faith and obedience, who 
are but just beginning to put on the new man, and 
are still in great part unclothed with holiness, though 
good enough to be made temples of the Holy Ghost 
in baptism?* According to all ordinary rules of 
interpretation, is it not implied in such language, that 
Christ will come and abide with none hut such as 
are servants of righteousness in the main? Now 
this text is not a solitary instance of that way of 
speaking, on which I ground my argument for the 
inseparable connection betwixt spiritual gihs and moral 
conditions and results; it is rather a sample of the 

etfif — r^v irdpKa V""* 
with SQ evident referen 
EzoduB nil. 45, &c. 

It maj be observed thai Si. Auguitine apealis of baptii«] 
children an Mmgiiig to Iht TtmpU of God, sot ab being, eacb in 
iU own peraon, a Temple. See the passage died in a note of 
Keble'a edilion of Hooter, vol. ii. p. 397. 

* " Baptized pentona do not so put on Chriat as to be fortli- 
with altogether different men from what they were before ; at 
least this is not the rule as far aa we have means of deciding. 
—The inward preaence of Christ, miniatered to ns hy the 
Holj Ghoat— it is plain, admits of being immediately voncb- 
eaTed in its fulneaa, as a sort of inrisible Shekinah, or leal of 
God's election, jet without involving the neceasity of s ireMer 
moral change tnan is promised and effected in baptism. Ltt- 
turei m Juaifiealiim, vii. 177— S. Wha hath aim KaM lu, Mjt 
St. Paul, (8 Cor. i. 83), aad jiwn tht ntnat af tht Spirt! in aur 
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language of the New Testament on the point m ques- 
tion. Let us proceed, however, from St. John's Gos- 
pel at once to the 8th chapter of the Epistle to the \ 
Romans, and I ask whether any one, who allows the 
strain of that discourse to produce its natural effect 
upon his mind, can believe that the great blessing of 
the New Covenant was understood by St. Paul to be a 
spiritual gift not necessarily renewing the heart. If 
Christ be in you, so he speaks, the body is dead be- 
cause of sin^ but the Spirit is life because of right- 
eousness ; and are we to believe that Christ is in us 
before we are either dead to sin or alive in righteous- 
ness ? As many a^ are led by the Spirit of Gody 
they are the sons of God: could the Apostle have 
written thus, if he had been commissioned to teach 
that Baptism makes many sons of God, who are not 
led by His Spirit at all, or not wholly led by Him? 
St Paul declares that by the Spirit of adoption, they 
who receive it, cry Abba Father; that the Spirit 
witnesses with our spirit that we are children of 
God. What strange language for one who at the 
same time knew that the Spirit might be received by 

heartt; and he speaVs of the Ephesians, as being sealed with 
that holv Spirit of promise , which is the earnest' of our inheritance ^ 
^^^ after that they believed. (Eph. i. 13, 14.) He seems to be 
speakug not of a mere moral condition of heart, but of a spiri- 
tnal influence upon the heart involving moral effects, that is, the 
virtaes of the Spirit, as the influence of the sun upon the earth 
prodaoes a proportionate fertility. Can we believe that the robe 
of righteousness, the special gift of the Gospel, is a spiritual 
covenng, with wnich actual righteousness is not commensurate? 
The garments which the men of Sardis were said not to have 
defiled, do these designate a habit of grace, not one with a 
habit of moral purity, or do they not rather mean the soul itself, 
or the holiness of me soul? The citation from Shabbath, fol. 
152, 2. g^ven by Adam Clarke, seems to prove that the Hebrews 
used this sort of metaphor. Compare Rev. iii. 4 with chap. xix. 8. 
See too how St. Hermas applies this metaphor, Lib. iii. Sim. ix. 
c. 13. 
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ao unconacious subject ! They who believe that doc- 
trine now are very far from expressiDg themselves in 
this maiiDer. 

It seeras almost superfluous to dwell upon the hm- 
guage of St. John's first Epistle on the doctrine of Re- 
generadon ; it is there 8^ absolutely, Every one that 
doeth righteousness is bom of Him; and in face of 
this declaration, we are to maintdn that a man has 
<1one righteonsness habitually, eminently, has been 
justified in God's sight, yea, and has been brought 
forward by an Apostle in the very heart of a disconrse 
upon the salvation of the world through ike Redemp- 
tion that is in Christ Jesus, as a model of acceptabi- 
lity by faith, which is the same as by grace, withoat 
having been bom of Hun ; or that if some sort of re- 
generation was accorded to him it was not that of 
which our Lord spoke, — to be compared with that only 
as substance with shadow! St. John says. Whosoever 
ii bom of God does not commit sin ; for his teed re- 
maineth in hira ; and he cannot sin, because he it 
horn of God. According to the Anti-protestant we 
must interpret the saying thus : " Whosoever lives as 
a man ought to live, (not as he inevitably mil live,) 
who baa been bom of God in Baptism, does not com- 
mit sin, but preserves the grace imparted to him." 
What msy ^'^ ^ P"^ "^^'* '^^ "^^ <'f Scripture by 
suoti a Jntit'*^^ "^ construction as is here assamed? 
Throurrh lit ^'^ Epistle the Evangelist teaches that 
ta ^ i /»/" ^"^ '* *" ^^ *" "hanged in heart and 
^'OfJ I "^^ iP^ power as to he rendered incapable of 
(jjj vrfi be only is a son who has taken such 



»4» fia "' -»cto 



rist that he can never be brought to 
is his account of r^eneracy, of 



"jjn ' -ACtedly considered. Axe we then at 
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liberty to set up a different definition of it; to affirm 
that it does not essentially involve moral excellence, 
when St. John says that it does? Can we seriously 
imagine that the Apostle would have written in such 
a strain without modification or explanation, if he well 
knew, and was at the same time giving his disciples to 
uiderstand, that the glory of the New Covenant is a 
trans-creation of soul which confers upon the subject 
of it an angel's nature without making him necessarily 
a whit the better man, the new nature itself not includ- 
ing spiritual-mindedness, but being completely pre- 
sent where the mind of the flesh is not at all, or but 
in a slight degree subdued ? Is it imaginable that this 
great element of his oral teaching would have been 
absolutely out of sight in his written instructions, — that 
it wonld not have been present to his mind to mould 
and modify his language ? Are we to establish a doc- 
trine of regeneration upon which Scripture is wholly 
silent, and to let it over-ride that doctrine of regene- 
ration which is laid down in Scripture ? Are we to 
persist in calling every baptized child regenerate in 
the privMiry sense, and to abstain from so designating 
those hidden christians, who h^ng turned by God, 
have turned to Him with their whole heart, and 
mind, and soul ? Is the language of our Homilies, of 
Hooker, and Taylor, and South, to be condemned as 
ancatholic, when they use the term* as inspired wri- 
ters use it, and describe the thing as they describe it? 
Because a certain school of religious professors have 
blundered in their practical applications of this doc- 
trine, and have thought that the members of the In- 

• Bt " the term" I do not merely mean the word regeneration^ 
bat dl phrases referring to the same sense ; as tont of God, bom 
of God, and so forth. 
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visible Church were to be pointed out in this or that 
street or square, attendants on this or that man's mi- 
nistry, has it therefore ceased to be a genuine part of 
Gospel truth ? It cannot justly be advanced in reply 
that the two regenerations are one, the first but an 
earlier stage of the last. There is a radical difference 
between them, seeing that the will is not the subject 
of the one, it is the subject of the other ; nor does the 
former necessarily flow into the latter. St. John de- 
scribes a change in the principle of action, and no in- 
ternal process which leaves that principle unaffected 
can properly be identified with his description. It 
might be admissible to say that he speaks of a state, 
and that correspondent to this there is a primary act; 
that he is speaking of sonship, and that regeneration 
may be also described as the first becoming a son. 
But the Anti-protestant does not say this, and this 
only ; he insists both upon an act and a state different 
in kind from that which the Evangelist sets forth. If 
we allow the Bible to determine the nature and cha- 
racter of regeneration, those texts in which the new 
birth is affirmed to be through the word of God, the 
word that is preached by the Gospel,* the word of 
truth,f compared with those which speak of the re- 

• 1 Pet. i. 23. 25. 

t James i. 18. Surely thej who are prepared to saj, tbat in 
ihsse texts the knowledge of diyine truta is not principaUj in- 
tended to be pointed out as the means whereby the soul is re- 
generated, must have brought themselves to consider the words 
of Scripture as mere wrappages for some more definite revela- 
tion out of Scripture, mere wrappages that may be turned about 
any way, so as they may best cover up and defend the latter. 
Compare the texts in question with tnat in the Epistle to the 
Ephesians, (Eph. i. 13), where reception of the Spirit is so 
plainly ascribed to the hearing and believing of the Gospel of 
salvation, as the great instrument (improperly so called) of this 
blessedness; compare them also with John zz. 31, and with 
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ception of the Spirit by the hearing of faith,J must 
preclude the belief that regeueration takes place in an 
unconscious spirit, independently of voluntary co-ope- 
ration, or " an energy of non-resistance'* on the part 
of the subject. 



Review of Certain Scriptural Arguments on Behalf 
of the MeduBval Theory of Regeneration. 

BUT the strength of that view which assigns re- 
generation and all the blessings of the New 
Covenant, except renewal of heart and mind, to the 
moment of Baptism, so far as relates to Scripture evi- 
dence, is found by its advocates in the circumstance 
that the gifts and benefits of redemption are described 



2 Pet. i. 2, 3, 4, and ii. 20; and with that sublime passage of 
the Epistle to the Corinthians, in which the explicit revelation 
of Cnrist and his Gospel is described as a polished mirror, 
which luminously reflects the glory of the Lord, in gazing 
whereon perpetually we are changed into the same image y from 
glory to glory. Is this only renovation ? Is not such a renewing 
07 divine power, a being continually created anew ? Renova- 
tion 18 no aoubt primarily referred to but as the restilt of the con- 
tinuous agency of the Spirit. 

To subordinate the word of God to any other means of spiritual 
life is to subordinate inspired Scripture itself to uninspired com- 
mentaries on it. We should not dare, in this question, to con- 
sider the Bible wholly through the eyes of any set of mere hu- 
man teachers, whatever advantages they may have possessed. 
We should really and truly let it speak for itself, and that to uSy 
bearing carefully in mind that all human interpretations are 
liable to error, and those of one age ,to common and generally 
prevailing error. 

t On the ofl&ce of faith Pearson speaks thus : " Now by the 
tenure of the Gospel we shall find that those are truljr and pro- 
perly saints whicn are sanctified in Christ Jesus'; first in respect 
of their holy faith, by which they are regenerated; for whosoever 
believeth that Jesus is the Christ is bam of God" — Expos, of the 
Creed, Art. IX. 
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in the language of the inspired Epistles generall^t as 
baving been already conferred at full, by the mere act 
of God, on all the followers of Chriat, not as if they 
were in the course of receiving them from Him ctm- 
tinually through co-operative acts of tiuai own. 
"Whenever the justification of individuals is spoken 
of," says a celebrated Tract on Holy Baptism, " it is 
expressed that that justification was bestowed upon 
them, in time past, by one act, once for all ; it is 
spoken of bs passive on their part, and as complete ;" 
and ai^er citing very many instances of this manner 
of speaking from the writings of the Apostles, wherein 
justification in its various aspects is referred to in a 
perfectly past tense of the passive voice, be contends, 
and with very good right, that " a peculiarity so uni- 
form, so extensive, is not to he glossed over," but to 
be adequately accounted for by all theorists «ho 
really seek to know the sacred Writer's meaning. 
That this peculiarity is to bo fully considered and the 
extent of it attended to, is a position which I bare no 
desire whatever to dispute ; but I must express my 
conviction, that there are two ways of accounting for 
it, cither of which makes it suffidently intelli^ble 

I why the passive past form of the verb is made use of; 
that from circumstances which it would take much 
time and space to set forth adequately, the early Chris- 
tians naturally fell into that which is not the most rea- 
sonahle, nor the most accordant with the whole teach- 
ing of Scripture ; but further that the complete theory 
of baptismal regeneration now taught by those who 
profess to revive primitive Christianity, was not only 
undeveloped at the commencement of the age next 
after that of the Apostles, but is even contradicted by 
much that was present to the minds of those earnest 
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students of the written word^ the Ante-Nicene Fathers, 
according to fair and natural inferences and conclu- 
sions. If we are only called upon to reconcile the 
Bible with itself and with reason, rather than to accept 
without reasoning the views of ancient Bishops and 
Doctors, we will not scruple to reply that, whatever 
this peculiarity indicates, it is quite insufficient to 
establish that view of an entire internal change, at the 
moment of Baptism, which it is alleged in defence of. 
For it ought to be observed that the Apostles speak 
of the Christian converts] not only as having been re- 
deemed^ regenerated, justified, created anew, made 
possessors of Christ by the Spirit, and collectively. 
Temples in which the Holy Ghost takes up His 
abode, but also as having been freed from sin, made 
servants of righteousness, sanctified, purified, renewed. 
It is implied in the apostolic language that the profes- 
sors of the Gospel religion were not only removed 
from Heathen ignorance to the knowledge of Gospel 
truth, but from an evil and corrupt course of life had 
been brought over to a life of righteousness.* Jf 
any man he in Christy says St. Paul, he is a new 
creaturet or a new creation ; old things are passed 
awatfj behold all things are become new,f A strange 
reader of the Bible must he be who can see in this 
language onh/ the independent operations of the hu- 
man mind trying to be religious by dwelling upon the 

• Rom. vL 17, 18. 1 Cor. vi. 9, 10, 11. Eph. ii. 1, 2, 3. 
CoLiii. 7f 9, 10. The new man which is renewed in knowledge 
after the imacre of him that created him, includes moral renova* 
tion. Titus lii. 3, 4, 5. 1 Pet. iv. 3, 4. 2 Pet. ii. 20. 

1 1 believe this text is understood by teachers of all schools as 
reUtine to renovation; and yet why more than Col. iii. 1 — 10? 
In both passages, union with Chnst and an attendant moral 
change are described as practically inseparable. 
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example which our Lord set upon earth: but I hold 
it to be as great and, though not as ill sounding, yet 
in the end as injurious an error, to see nothing in it 
but a mysterious presence of God to the soul of man 
apart from that exaltation of the moral being, that 
beaming forth of the divine attributes from the heart 
and understanding which is essentially and neces- 
sarily and universally, the effect and manifestation 
of the regenerating presence of God to creatures en- 
dued with reason. Present the Supreme Being is to 
every part of his creation, and that actually and 
truly ; * He is present to every blade of grass as well 
as to those whom their Lord called friends rather than 

• 

servants ;f but what is His regenerative presence, 
His presence to Christians under the covenant of 
grace ? Does it not bring out the image of God in the 
heart and mind, as certainly and inseparably as the 
pressure of the seal on softened wax produces the 
correspondent impression ? '* If any man be in Christ," 
says St. Paul, " he is a new creature ;'* not a new 
creature in some undefinable way, independently of a 
reformation of the heart and affections, but renewed in 
his whole spiritual and moral being, possessing a faith 
■III ■ ■■ ■ ■ 

* '^ All other things that are of God haye God in them, and 
he them in himself likewise. God hath his influence into the 
very essence of all things, without which influence of Deity 
supporting them their utter annihilation could not choose bat 
foflow." Hooker^ s EccL Pol. Book v. Ch. Ivi. 5. 

t There is a fine passage containing the same thoughts as 
those which I have here more humbly expressed in Mr. Mau- 
rice's " Kingdom of Christ," vol. ii. pp. 37-8, 2d ed. In the 
earlier edition of his work, in reference to '' the unconscious 
energies of life," which are all to be traced to the same Divine 
source, he adds : '^ But these are not spiritual acts and energies, 
though they have a spiritual author. Those only can deserve 
the name, which are in the highest sense voluntary, which are 
acted in the will and spirit of man." 
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"which is *' exerted in each and all of his constituents or 
incidents, faculties or tendencies/' all his acts and habits 
of mind being new and heavenly. What I would urge 
is, that the inspired writers attribute to every profes- 
sor of Christianity the whole body of Gospel blessed- 
ness, and not merely one element of it, the power 
unto righteousness apart from the righteousness which 
is its specific effect. An inward gift of the spirit, 
which has as yet been but partially, or not at all, ac- 
cepted by the will, does not necessarily involve sanc- 
tification and salvation; if such a thing could be, it 
would but put the possessor in the way of them ; and 
80 likewise, in the fullest and most important sense, is 
a man put in the way of them, who has the Gospel 
preached unto him, through Baptism has been brought 
into connexion with Christ and those that are Christ's, 
and invested with a special claim to that spiritual assist- 
ance which gives men ears to hear what the preacher 
announces. No one purpose of explaining the lan- 
guage of Holy Writ, as to the method of justification, 
is answered by the theory of an inward change wrought 
all at once by an outward washing, which is not effected, 
with less attendant inconvenience, by that of an ex- 
ternal but real relationship to the Source of life, con- 
ferred by Baptism, and the possession of the peculiar 
means and opportunities of grace annexed to the New 
Dispensation. If then the sacred writers ascribe to 
every baptized man, every professed follower of Christ, 
not spiritual gifts alone, but all the moral exaltation 
which they bring along with them, is it not obvious 
that this manner of speech cannot be literally under- 
stood, which ever of the prevalent interpretations we 
adopt ? It is plain enough that St. Paul referred not 
to facts and the actual state of individual minds when 
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• 

he says of those whom he addresses, that they have 
put off the old man and his deeds, and put on the 
new, which yet elsewhere he exhorts them to set ahout 
doing, as if it were yet to he done.* The inspired 
teachers take it for granted that every baptized man 
possesses the conditions of effective baptism,f conse- 
quently has received the Spirit, and that to receive the 
Spirit is a reception of the virtues of the Spirit. They 
address the professorsof Christianity in their character 
of Christians, imputing to them all the spiritual and 
moral gifts which must be theirs, — ^so far as they are 
what they call themselves.j: Any one can see the 
force and significance of the figure by which a man's 

* Compare Romans vi. 18. 22 with 19 ; Col. iii. 3 with 5, 10 
with 11, and 1 Cor. y. 7, with itself. 

t See Pearson on the Creed. Art ix. p. 355, where he explains 
why the baptized were sdl called Saints, by the writers of the 
New Testament* ''Being, though the work of eraoe be not 
perfectly wrought, yet when the means are used without some- 
thing appearing to the contrary, we ought to presume of the 
good effect.'' 

Xlfwe live in the spirit y says St. Paul to the Gftlatians, let ns 
also walk in the Spirit, ch. y, yer. 25. This is as much as to saj, 
according to our profession, we are Christ's, partakers of a spi- 
ritual ministry ; let us then walk in the iSpirtt. that is, let the re- 
ality of that which we profess be manifested by our liyes: or 
rather the meaning at the bottom is this, if we really are liying 
by the Spirit, or haye spiritual life, our actions, inward and out- 
ward, cannot but be determined accordingly. St. Paul rather 
wishes to remind the conyerts that they are not alive in the 
spirit if they live carnally, than that they ought not to liye car- 
nally, because they are aliye in the spirit. For he says in the 
eighth chapter of the Epistle to the Romans, that if the Spirit of 
Grod dwell in us, we are not in the flesh, and that they who are 
after the flesh, (which is surely the same as in the flesh) do mind 
the things of the flesh, which is death ; that if Christ be in us the 
body, (not merely ought to be, but) is dead because of sin ; and 
that as many as are led b^ the Sj^t of God (not merely as many 
as haye passiyely receiyed Him) they are the sons of God; and 
ap;ain to the Galatians, just before the other text cited finom that 
Epislle, tliat they which are Christ* s, have crucified the flesh with 
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state, in that he is a follower of Christ, is sharply con* 
trasted with all unchristian acts and habits. It is at 
least as intelligible that the writers of the New Tes- 
tament should ascribe renewal and moral excellence to 
men in right of their profession, as in virtue of a spi- 
ritual gift which does not necessarily reform the moral 
being. 
In r^ard to the employment of the passive form 

the affections and libstSy not merely that thej ought, and have the 
power to crucify them. 

At many as are baptised into Christ have put on Christ, (Gal. iii. 
27.) ^ This is one ot the texts cited to shew that a gift, spiritual 
and inward, but not morale is conreyed into the soul, once for 
all, in the moment of Baptism ; yet both the strain ot the dis- 
course, and the analogy ot language, permit, nay even, I ttank, 
require another sense. St. Pam represents to the Galatians that, 
in adopting the religion of Christ, and entitlii^ themselyes to 
all its privileges in Baptism, they had taken Christ for their 
Lord and Master^ whom alone they were bound to obey, observe, 
and imitate, by faith in whom Jews and Gentiles were all one, 
having one common service. He intimates that, to be a follower 
of Chnst is to be transferred from the bondage and burthensome 
yoke of Moses to the freedom of the Spirit ; that for baptized 
men to submit to the impositions of the defunct letter, is to for- 
feit the bUsting of Abraham, and make Christ to have died in vain. 
His words must therefore be supposed to refer to a voluntary 
oonfennity manifested in action, a considerate and determinate 
renunciation of the external law, rather than to a passive invest- 
ment with a spiritual potentialily . Ye have put on Christ, he 
flftys ; ye have dressed yourselves in Him, ratner than had Him 
dothea upon you. Not that the Galatians had all done this in 
faetj but Uiat to do this was implied in their Baptism. It re- 
mains true that no man, of his own will, can put on Christ, by 
way of imitation and obedience, till Chnst, by the will of God, 
(as the princi})al agent,") has first been put on him : but I am per- 
suaded that this is not tne immediate sense of the passage in Ques- 
tion. Compare it with Romans xui. 14, where to put on Christ, 
obviously signifies a voluntary adherency and imitation ; and see 
the examplai from old writers cited by Adam Clarke, which 
prore that to put on or clothe oneself with a man, is a phrase bor- 
rowed from the stage, si^pifying an assumption of the character, 
or an entering into tlie views, interests, modes of Ufe, or beha- 
viour of the person in c|uestion. Clarke says there are many 
pertinent examples of this in Kyphe, 
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where justification and other ^fts of the New Cove- 
nant are spoken of, it is hy no means to be inferred 
from this circumstance, that they are passively re- 
ceived. For, if in the work of individual salvation 
there are two parts, the first and principal of which 
belongs to God, and the secondary and subordinate 
only to man, who can wonder that, where both cannot 
be expressed at once, the former should have the pre- 
ference? Yet that we do co-operate in the process 
from first to last, is most manifestly deducible from 
the tenor of Holy Writ. A man can as little purify 
his soul as regenerate it ; yet hear what St. Peter says : 
Seeing ye have purified your souls in obeying the 
truth .' (1 Peter i. 22.) the real meaning of his words 
being only this, that those whom he addressed, in 
obejdng the truth, h&d suffered the Holy Spirit to 
purify and renew them.* Further, it may be observed, 
that some of the passages in question, in which the 
blessings of the Covenant are spoken of in past and 
passive forms, refer principally to that which Christ 
did alone for the salvation of mankind, rather than to 
the way in which this salvation comes to the objects of 
His wonderful love. For we have all been redeemed 
in the transcendent a^t of redemption ; we were all 
raised up out of the world and placed in realms of bliss 
and glory, when Christ said, Zo, / come to do thy 
will, O God.-\' 

Another Scriptural argument of the Anti-Protes- 
tant divines in favour of their peculiar view of regene- 
ration, to which they appeal in support of their asser- 

* Compare this text and 1 John iii. 3, with Acts xv. 9. and 
with Titus ii. 14, and £ph. v. S6, where purification of the heart 
is ascribed to God. 

t See " Aids to Reflection," p. 243, note. 
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tion» that it is a gift bestowed upon the members of 
the Christian Church different in kind from any that 
was received by men before the institution of Bap- 
tism, is founded on the language of the Epistle to 
the Hebrews, together with that of St Paul in the 
second chapter of Colossians, which, as they allege, 
plainly intimates that Christ, after his Resurrection 
and AscensioD, bestowed spiritual blessings upon the 
world, which it could not have known before he came 
in the flesh. It seems to me that this argument 
proves too much for those who make use of it ; for 
even they cannot deny that men pleased God and 
obtained the world to come, before the way unto 
the holiest of all was yet made manifest ; but the 
Epistle to the Hebrews teaches, that there is but one 
Redemption, but one way of entering the Holy of 
Holies which is above, that is the blood of Christ. 
There is abundant internal evidence in this discourse, 
that the contrast intended is not principally between 
the spiritual state of the world before and after the 
manifestation of our Saviour, but between the Law 
and the Gospel, the Jewish ritual and the ministration 
of the Spirit.* Christ gave to the world, after He had 
been made flesh and dwelt among us, a new Dispen- 
sation of spiritual life, a system of means and provisions 
designed to give greater effect to the covenant of grace 
which he had entered into with mankind from the 
beginning, a fuller knowledge of himself, with ampler 
qpportanities of obtaining inward power to profit by 



* Author vera Epistohg ad Hebraos fadus respicit evangelicuniy 
quatenut per ae post adventum Christi plenissime revelatum^ atque 
eontummato Redemptoris nostri saci'ificio sancitumfuit ; qua accep- 
time abolito faderi Mosaico succemt. Ex, Cens, Append, ad Ex, 
AtUm. xrii. 7. 
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that knowledge. To this institution, all the Gospel 
promises have a special, but surely not an exclusive 
application. The Holy Ghost was not yet given, 
says St. John, in reference to the outpouring of the 
Spirit in the day of Pentecost. No one will say that 
these words are to be understood to the letter. Why 
then must a literal interpretation of a like mode of 
expression in the Epistle to the Hebrews — a mode 
obviously serving to animation and emphasb — ^be in- 
sisted on? Yet, if we affirm, with Pearson* and 
Bull,t and our English divines in general, that a 

• See in his Exposition of the Creed, article v. p. 247, folio, 
the paragraph in which he declares it most infaUihly certain 
that the death of Christ was as powerful and effectual for the 
Redemption of the Saints hefore Him as for those which follow 
Him ; and in Article x. this passage : " Now as to the Atone- 
ment made by the sacrifices, it clearly had relation to the death 
of the Messias, and whatsoever virtue was in them did operate 
through his death alone. As he was the Lamb slain from the 
foundation of tJie world, so all atonements which were ever 
made, were only effectual by his blood. But though no sin 
was ever forgiven but by virtue of that satisfaction, though 
God was never reconcilert unto any sinner but hj intuition of 
that propitiation, yet the general doctrine of remission of sins 
was never clearly revealed, and publicly preached to all nations 
till the coming of the Saviour of the world, whose name was 
therefore called Jesus, because he was to save his people from 

their sins 

" Being, therefore, we are assured, that the preaching Re- 
mission of sins belongeth not only certainly, but in some sense 
peculiarly, to tlie Church of Cliristl it will be next considerable 
how this Remission is conferred upon any person in the 

Church." 

On Article viii. he describes the giving of the Holy Ghost 
after Christ's glorification as "tlie plentiful effusion of it;*' 
that it came to man at that period in a wholly new way, as to 
its internal character, he nowhere intimates. 

See also his language on Article ix. p. 354. 

t Harm. Apost. Diss. Post. x. 6. Examen, Centunt Retp. 
ad Animadv. xxi. Bishop Bull's resolute assertion, that spiiitoal 
knowledge and advantages were possessed by the old world, 
that the grace of Christ came, not to the worthies of Scripture 
alone, but to the good and pious in general, whose names are 
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fuller manifestation of Christ, an ampler dispensation 
of grace, with a new method of its distribution, is the 
character of the Christian sera, we are met by those 
teachers who have formed their faith, if not founded 
it, on the words of the Fathers, rather than on the 
words of the Apostles, that this is not the voice of 
the Bible, and that we must stick a little closer to 
the obvious meaning of the sacred text. Yet even 
St. Augustine, that great dogmatist on Christian Bap- 
tism, who wound such painful cords around himself 
and others, by insisting on a stricter interpretation of 
our Lord's declaration of the indispensability of a 
New Birth by water than right reason warrants, gave 
up but half his mind to the hard notions which this 
dogpna necessitates. Who can read his work, De 
CwUate Deiy and believe that he saw a wide and 
essential difference betwixt good men before the ma- 
nifestation of Christ, and good men after,* or ima- 

mentioned only in the book of life, excited the spleen of War- 
bii]ton,t who. as Mr. Coleridge observes, ** dressed up with such 
trappings ana trammels of erudition" a contrary opinion, ** in 
direct contempt of the plain meaning of the Church's Article." 
The Gospel was preached from the beginning, and surely not 
to a faTOured few alone, but, in some sense, to every heart and 
conscience. It was the Israelites in general of whom St. Paul 
says, that they drank of that spiritiLal Rock thai folbwed them 
wnich BMk teas Christ; (1 Cor. x. 4.) and the writer to the 
Hebrews speaks indefinitely of numbers who were examples of 
heavenly-mindedness, and witnesses to divine truth. The whole 
■criptoxal argument for this view is set forth by Bishop Bull in 
his Sermons on Psalm ciii. 15, 16, 17, and on lleb. xi. 26. 

* The spiritual privileges and dispositions of men who lived 
in times before that which may emphatically be called the day 
if ^race, are taught and implied throughout St. Augustine^» 
"City of God; but I would particularly call to notice the 
strain of chapter 47, of the 18th oook, in which, after affirming 
that, although there was no other people which could properly 



t Divine Legation, Book vi. Note A. 
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gined that the former had but moral virtues, not the 
graces of the Spirit ; or that, if they had a spirituality, 
it was of an inferior order to ours, and not essentially 
Christian ; or that they were but occasionally helped, 

be called the people of God except the children of Israel, yet it 
could not be denied *bat that, in other nations also, there were 
individaal men belonging to the true Israelites, citizens of the 
country that is above, he goes on to say : '^ But doubtless it was 
divinely provided, that, by this thing alone, we might know 
how that, even among other nations, there might be men who 
lived according to God and pleased Him, pertaining to the 
spirituid Jerusalem. A thing which, it is to be believed, could 
have been vouchsafed to no one, save to whom had been divinely 
revealed the one Mediator between God and meuy the man Chritt 
Jems; who was so foretold to the ancient Saints as about to 
come in the flesh, even as He has been announced to us to have 
already come, that through Him one and the same faith may 
bring to God all that are predestinated to the City of God, the 
House of God, the Temple of God." This same thought is re- 
produced by Luther in his Commentary on Galatians,t and it 
appears again in our Homilies, and in Taylor's Treatise Of Tlie 
Keal Presence, sect. vi. 10. 

Bp. Bull cites some very striking sentences of Augustine to 
the same effect, in the Examen Censura — as that even in the 
times of the Old Testament there were spiritually righteous 
men, qiu)snon occidehat litera jubenSf ted vivificabat spiritusjuvans 
— qui in tacramentis V, T, viventest ad N, T. quod tumoccultabattar, 
occulte pertinerent. How should they not be spiritual who fixl- 
fiUed the spiritual law, as Ireneus and Tertuliian declare, and 
we know from Holy Writ, that the Saints of old did ; who, as 
St. Augustine affirms, had the law of Christ given to them? 
But if spiritual life procured hj Christ's death was in exist- 
ence for any many before the crucifixion of our Lord at Calvazr, 
there can be no reason, in the nature of the thing, why it might 
not exist for all men. If Abraham and Elijah benefited by the 
Atonement of Christ, before it was acted out on the theatre of 
the world, (and it seems to be admitted that spiritual life wu in 
existence for them and a favoured few beside, even hj those 
who represent it as non-existent for all around them,) it is vain 
to say that others could have no such blessing becaiue the Atone- 
ment as yet was not. 

t Chap. iii. ver. 7. ** By this we may see that the faith of 
our fathers in the Old Testament, and ours now in the New is 
all one," &c. 
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not constantly sustained, as to their higher life, by 
God ; or that their best works were done out of Him 
by His aid, not in as well as by Him? Compare 
with this dogma the doctrine of God*s omnipresence 
laid down in the "Lectures on Justification," vi. 16 1."* 
How can we rationally confine the sustaining pre- 
sence of Deity to spiritual life within the pale of the 
visible Christian Church? Were Seth and Enoch 
alive in the Spirit only once now and then ? 

That this interpretation of the Epistle to the He- 
brews, is not the prima facie meaning of the text, at 
least of one part of it, I admit. An uninstructed 
reader, who had never maturely weighed the scheme 
of salvation through Christ, deducible from the whole 
teaching of Scripture, or one who was incapable of 
'keeping all the parts of it steadily before his mind at 
all. times, would naturally suppose, from some of the 
language of this discourse, that remission of sins and 
all spiritual blessings were first procured for mankind 
when the blood of the Lamb first flowed upon earth, 
when the Saviour's visible tangible body was nailed 
to a material cross : for this is the obvious and literal 
sense of it. The Anti-Protestant doctrine, that the 
men of old time were enabled to work out their own 
salvation, and obtained the grace of Christ in a cer- 
tain sense, but that they did not obtain the same sort 
of gprace, nor become acceptable to God by the same 
sort of gift as Christians, is as far from the outside 
meaning of the text as that which I hold to be more 

* This appears to be fundamentally the same as that taught 
in the Aids to Reflection ; only what Mr. Coleridge says of all 
spiritual yitality is, in the work named above, applied to the 
regenerate conoition of members of the Christian Church. 
&w Comment on the Vlth Moral and Religious Aphorism, 
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consonant with reason and the general tenor of Scrip- 
ture. According to the letter of the documenty in 
certun chapters, hope of a better world was first 
brought in when our Lord came in the flesh, before 
whose birth at Bethlehem, tjpes and shadows of 
heavenly things were all that men had of heaven, and 
perishable toys of earth the most substantial blessinga 
which they obtained from their Father above* But 
even the simplest reader of the Epistle to the Hebrews 
must plainly perceive, before he comes to the end of 
it, that the sacred writer could not have meant to be 
taken thus at the foot of the letter. He will find it 
plainly laid down in the discourse itself, that the 
Saints of old obtained the blessings of the Covenant 
of grace; that faith, the key of the kingdom of 
Christ, was in their hands ; that by some means or 
other, " they had a future state in their eye, and lived 
by the faith of it as well as we." Then if he goes 
back to the Epistle to the Romans, he will find that 
the characteristic blessing of the New Covenant, to 
have our sins and iniquities remembered no more^ 
(Heb. X. 17.) is imputed by St. Paul to one who 
lived long before the day of Jesus of Nazareth, (Rom. 
iv. 7, 8, 9, 10.) and he will feel at once, without any 
long train of reasoning, or artificial process of arga- 
ment, that to have the divine law put into the heart 
and written in the mindy must pertain to all justified 
persons, who walk in the commandments of the Lord 
blameless, let them have lived at what period of the 
world's history they may, although it may be emphati- 
cally described as the blessing of a peculiar sera.* 

* " On account of the inestimable plenitude of grace," says 
Calvin, '^ which has been displayed to us in Christ, the celestial 
kingdom of God is justly saia to have been erected in the earth 
at his advent." Institutes, Book II. chap. iz. 4. 
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To make a certain portion of the discourse to the 
Mebrews, that contained in the four chapters pre- 
ceding the 11th, square with other parts of undoubted 
revelation, we must fill up the blank spaces of the 
sketchy whereby the character of the whole will doubt- 
less be altered. The only question is, how we are to 
fill out and modify the language of those chapters, not 
whether they are to be understood according to their 
bare literal import ; and 1 contend, that the mode of 
explaining it which presented itself to the understand- 
ings of many among the primitive Christians, that, in 
some undefinable way, the righteousness of the old 
world was different from our righteousness, that the 
blood of Christ was not applied to the ancient Saints 
till after the material blood had been shed upon earth,* 
that after they had finished their course, had been 
purified by the same spirit of faith, (2 Cor. iv. 13.) 
as that by which St. Paul spake, had performed the 
law that is spiritual, and holy, and just, had pleased 
God and won heaven, the power unto salvation pro- 
cured by the Atonement was yet to be conferred upon 
them, is not the soundest nor the best, nor ever was 
80 nniversal nor so consistently maintained among the 
early Christian writers, as to deserve the name of 
Catholicf Christ has promised to be always with 

% it Xhat the material blood itself is applied to the souls of 
sinners, no one can pretend: that which saves is a spiritual 
energy resulting from the sacrifice of Christ. Thay are die 
rationalists, the searchers into and pronouncers upon the in- 
scrutable, who take upon them to deny tliat this sacrifice could 
operate savingly in man before it had been acted otherwise than 
M « a Tmt of the Eternal." 

t St. Augustine, miserabile dictu ! has declared it not absurd 
to believe that tlie ancient Saints, who believed in Christ to 
oome, were in the realms below, donee eos inde sanguis Christi et 
ad ea loca descensus erueret! Ve Civit, Deiy xx. 15. Many of 
the speculations of this work, spiritual as it is in the main, are 
of the like unsubstantial character ; spun out of words and 
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his Church, and why may not the doctrine of grace, 
held in substance from the beginning, be more clearly 
explidned, for the satisfaction of the intellect, but 
ultimately for a spiritual purpose, as time goes on 
and thought advances ? 

It should be observed, that the sort of departure 
from the^r^^ appearance of the text here maintained 
to be necessary, is of a very different kind from that 
which I have so strongly protested against, in certain 
interpretations of passages of Holy Writ, wherein 
sonship to God is characterized. These last directly 
contradict direct assertions of the inspired writers ; — 
whereas they declare, that incapability of sinning is 
of the essence of regeneration, the former maintain 
that it is not essential to it, but that the new birth 
may be predicated of those who remain capable of 
becoming scandalous sinners ; whereas they teach, 
that to walk in the Spirit is a sign of divine sonship, 
the former insist that no outward conduct can be a 
criterion of it ; and, at the same time, it is an article 
of faith with them, that what they call regeneration 
was a doctrine delivered to the Church by those very 
same writers who give so different an account of 
the new birth in Scripture. It is not thus that I pro- 
pose to deal with the teaching of the Epistle to the 
Hebrews : I would not run counter to its statements, 
or disregard the spirit of them, but only place them 
in their due relation to other Scriptural truths con- 
tained in the same Epistle, and in the New Testament 



sensuous lan^age, not founded on ideas. I believe, too, that 
the contest with Pelagius, who was not wronjs^ in everything^ led 
this great Father of much of our divinity into some extraTa- 

fances. The particular dream here adverted to is well treated 
7 Pearson in his Expos, of the Creed, Art. V. 
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generally. The way of salvation through Christ, in 
virtue of his Incarnation, Death, and Passion, is a 
new and living way^ in reference to the Jewish cere- 
monial ; and the Covenant of grace came into effect in 
an especial sense, when the Gospel was promulgated. 
It is plain enough, upon a consideration of the whole 
Epistle, that the writer is not speaking directly of in- 
dividual salvation, nor contradicting, as, according to 
the literal view of this discourse, he must be supposed 
to contradict, what St. Paul teaches of the evangelical 
blessedness of Abraham, and his justification by grace, 
through the redemption that is in Christ Jesus* He 
is comparing the Christian religion with the Mosaic 
Law, the Visible Christian Church, its gifts and pri- 
vities with the Levitical system : and, as the mani- 
fested life and death of Christ are essential parts of 
the eternal redemption, and symbols of the whole of 
it, * we may even give a literal sense, though not ex- 

I . — . I .1.1 « ■ . ■ ■ Mil 

• From a Note on Donne. Serm. iv. Luke ii. 29, 30. — *' O i 
would that Donne, or rather tnat Luther before him, had carried 
out this just conception," (that the preparation which Simeon 
had in hiflepii>hauy, in his visible seeing of Christ then, is offered 
tons in this epiphany, this manifestation and application of Christ 
in the Sacrament^ "to its legitimate consequences ; — ^thatas the 
sacninent of the JEucharist is the epiphany for as many as receive 
it in &ith, so the crucifixion, resurrection, and ascension of Christ 
himself in the flesh, were the epiphanies^ the sacramentid acts 
and nlutTUjmena of the Deus patiens, the visible words of the in- 
visible Word that was in the beginning, symbols in time and his- 
toric fact of the redemptive functions, passions, and procedures 
of the Lamb crucified from the foundation of the world; — ^the 
incarnation, cross, and passion, — ^in short, the whole life of Christ 
in the flesh, dwelling a man among men, beine essential and sub- 
stantive V^ctB of the process, the total of whicn they represented ; 
and on tnis account proper symbols of the acts and passions of 
the Christ dwelling in man, as the Spirit of truth, and for as many 
as in faith have received him. in Seta and Abraham no less effect- 
ually than in John and Paul ! For this is the true definition of 
a sjmbol, as distinsniished from the thing on the one hand, and 
tnm a mere metapoor, or conventional exponent of a thing, on 
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clusiyely of a deeper one, to the expressions of the Sa- 
cred Writer respecting them. 

Upon the present subject it is worth while to ob- 
serve, for the satisfaction of those who would carefully 
consider the genuine contents of the Sacred Text 
itself, that whereas we hear much, in certain theo- 
logical schools, concerning the righteousness of the 
world before Christ came in the flesh, and its nnde- 
finable inferiority, (though some attempts at defining 
it are made,) to that which came in at the day of 
Pentecost, we read only in the Sible of its sin and 
wickedness, whenever its condition is contrasted with 
that of the Saints under the New Dispensation. From 
Holy Writ we learn that Christ came to put away 
unrighteousness ; that He came to supersede any sort 
of righteousness we are taught by uninspired pens 
alone. It is constantly implied in Scripture, that 
they who come to Him have passed away not from 
mere morality, or a humbler spirituality, but from 
utter darkness and death, or at least from a system 
of shadows to a dispensation of light and life. With 
fohom was He grieved forty years f Was it not 
with them that had sinned f And to whom sware 
He that they should not enter into His rest^ but to 
them that believed not f 

the other." Literary Remaitis, vol. iii. pp. 109-10. It seems to 
me that there is no stable middle ground, no solid standing-palace 
betwixt this " great idea, this master-truth," as Mr. CoTeridee 
calls it, and that '* miserable Tridentinism " which represents the 
old world to be as good as dead in point of spiritual life, the 
Church of Grod, before the manifestation of Christ, to have been 
no Church of God at all, but a congregation gathered together 
like swine, and supplied with no better food by their Father in 
heaven, titan ** the nusks of earthly vanities.' This *' wicked 
construction " is vehemently denounced by Field, On the Churchf 
Book I. Chap. 4. 
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Unless then we go so far as to say, what Scripture 
itself negatives, that ever^ Gentile before Christ's 
Advent, was given over to a reprobate mind and 
Jilled with aU unrighteousness^* and that every Jew 
had his conversation among the Grentiles, and walked 
according to the prince of the power of the atr, 
(and both Peter and Paul repeatedly assure us that 
the sons of Abraham were even as others^f partaking 
their ungodliness,) how can we allege the words of 
Holy Writ, as the warrant for that comparison betwixt 
good men before the appearing of our Lord and good 
men after, so deeply disparaging the first, which some 
theorists insist upon ? Does the letter of the Epistle 
to the Hebrews, as they aver, establish it? Nay, but 
the letter of that discourse subverts it ; for it proves, 
by its very silence, as well as by its pronounced voice, 
that to introduce a new kind of internal holiness, and 
to supplant the holiness of ancient times, was not the 
object of the Christian Dispensation. To strengthen, 
to deepen, to extend what heavenly excellence had sub- 
sisted upon earth from the beginning, through the Light 
which lighteth every man that cometh into the worlds 
was the New JerusaJem founded. In the whole volume 
of the book not a syllable is written depreciatory of 
the faith and love and obedience that was found among 
men before the holy city came downfrwn God out 
ofheaveUy prepared as a bride adorned for her htuf^ 
band^X 

For an explanation of the last verse of the 11th 
chapter of the Epistle to the Hebrews, shewing its 

* Romans i, ^-9, 

t Romans ii, 1. Eph, ii« 3. 1 Pet, ir, S, tec. 

X Rev, xzi. 2. 
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yeaterda.}/, lo-d-ay, and for ever, is no subject for de- 
monstratioD ; the; who can need proof of such a point 
would regard nooe that could be given. If a. man 
affirms that the simplest child under the New Dispen- 
sation is move holy than Abraham or Moses, this 1 
can understand, though I may find it hard to believe; 
or if it be said that he has, in some respects, fer 
higher opportunities of becoming righteous, this I 
can understand aud can believe also : but to assert that 
he has a bettifr and nobler kind of righteousness ac- 
tually introduced into his soul, though he has yet bnt 
little faith, little charity, little self-denial or love oF 
God, this docs appear to me, I own, to be a divorcing 
of words from the thoughts which properly belong to 

To look at another side of the question, great diffi- 

• It is etrange that men should cite, in heUlf of this notioii, 
tliosc^ ipxlsin which the itattiTi the Kingdom ofHtatxn is set nboie 
John tlie Bajitist; for gnrelj those same teiu furnish a kejtoiD 
interpretation ol' Scripture bj which it is set aside. Oar Lord 
was speaking of that eminent Saint in his public character, as the 
conTerter of hearts, who prepared the way tut Christ. Ammf, 
them that ore born nfvjeinian there 11 not a greater, said our Lord ; 
he did not say a mortiwhteaai or a holier; there is not a greater 

L.,. i--,i(lnotabettermfln. " He ia not there commend- 

lu^ uic ucimins of men," says Calvin, "but, aiWr having prr- 
ferred John to all the Prophets He allots the highest degree of 
^0 tlie preaching oftheGo8pel."t Who doubis thai the 

; jj^Q and its minisTers are higher than the Old ' 

„ . men who lived under the Old Dispensatioa no- 
thing more tlian whit that Dispensation made them : was their 
jyth, and righteonsneas, their justice, mercy, and trulh, a merp 
shadow, because the Leviticsl rites and ceremonies diadowed 
forth the body which ii Chhit ? The Buhstance and the shadow 
preclude not eacli other; they are side by side in the minislra- 
tjon of theSnirii. Men had umJ^rthe law, as Bp. Bull teachef, 
j^uch more than thuy had by the law. 

I lattitalei, Book ii. Ch. ix. v. 
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culties and contradictions attend the belief that a store 
of spiritual life is laid up in the soul in Holy Baptism, 
whereof more or less, as may happen, is made use of 
afterwards ; that, in the ceremonial act, Christ comes 
to us as he can never come again from that time forth 
for evermore, this indwelling of the Spirit in the soul, 
beiug an entirely distinct thing from His actuation of 
the will, whereby we lead a life of righteousness. For 
which of these several endowments carries along with 
it salvation and heavenly felicity ? We cannot sever 
it from the first, for He who hath the Sony hath life : 
and If the Spirit of him that raised up Jesus from 
the dead dwell in us, by His Spirit dwelling in us our 
mortal bodies shall also be quickened; for The Spirit 
is Ufe because of righteousness. But neither can we 
deny that it belongs properly to the latter : since glort/, 
and honour^ and immortaliti/i wait on patient con- 
tinuance in well doings and This is life eternal to 
know God and Jesus Christ whom He hath sent. It 
is the presence of the Divine Spirit in the soul that 
renders it pleasing in God's sight (Romans viii. 8, 9. 
1 Pet. i. 2) ; yet how can such acceptability be entire, 
where purity and holiness are not only imperfect, but 
almost wanting ? Does God love that soul in a high 
and special sense, which, even in comparison with 
many frail mortals, but faintly or scarce at all reflects 
his image; in which the features of his Son barely 
begin to be manifested amid a far stronger general 
resemblance to those of the Prince of this world? 
Our original potentiality of union with Christ, which 
belongs to us as creatures endued with will, reason, 
understanding, has salvation conditionally annexed to 
it; and the same may be said of the outward poten- 
tiality, which we acquire in being enrolled members of 
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the visible and outward Church ; but to affirm that an 
inward gift of the Spirit, even the inhsbitation of 
Christ, if retained to the last, does not necessarily in- 
state the possessor in bliss, would be to contradict 
Scripture ; and yet if such a gift does not secure the 
possessor from being almogt in all evil, how can we 
believe that it has heaven inseparably annexed to it 
without coming into conflict with the Bible In another 
way 7 Would those carnal Corinthians who defrauded 
Uieir brethren, had they died without improving their 
spiritual privileges any more than they seem to have 
done when St. Paul remonstrated with them, have 
entered at once into a fulness of bliss, proportioned to 
the fulness of their initard gifts? Would they have 
been put on a par with the good andjkitkfal servant 
who is permitted, because he has improved his talent, 
to enter into the joy of his Lord ? How so, if men are 
to be judged according to their works ? How not, if, 
ill spite of their fraud and envy, they yet have Christ 
liviog in them, tbey in Him, and He in them? Can 
the branches abide in the vine, yet be cast out and 
burned ? Can a man have the kingdom of heaven 
within him wheo he dies, yet be shut out from heaven 
after death ? On the other hand, to say that these 
nii'ti had utterly quenched the Spirit, and, like Pha- 
raoh, sinned themselves out of a possibility of repent- 
ance, would be awful indeed. 

Such are the consequences, which, to many minds, 
appear to flow from the Anti-protestant theory of jus* 
tiBcation; that they are contemplated by die pro- 
pounders of that theory, I am very far &om supposing; 
till the contrary, they continually use language that 
seems to negative them, and are wont to maintain that 
all who see any such consequences of their systemi 
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entirely misapprehend it. They frequently speak as 
if the Sacred Presence, or Divine Power, or Virtue, 
or Glory, which constitutes our acceptability in God's 
sight, were capable of increase and of decrease ; as if 
it were liable to waste before the broad bold face of 
sin, like wax beside a glowing furnace, or rivulets be- 
neath a cloudless summer's sun. They declare it to 
be a mysterious gift, which is first conveyed into us 
in Baptism, afterwards, still more sacredly, in the 
Holy Communion ; which is given partly here, and 
about to be given more fully hereafter. But herein is 
the difficulty, that they describe this possession as 
irrespective of the conversion of the will to God ; the 
soul of the baptized infant is pervaded with the hea- 
venly effluence; the baptized adult receives it in its 
fulness, although he has as yet put on Christ but in 
part. It is obvious then to inquire what is the eternal 
prospect of this latter subject of regeneration, if he 
dies directly after his baptism, or before he has en- 
tirely lost his baptismal gift? Has he a crown of 
righteousness laid up for him, which the Lord, the 
righteous Judge, will give him at that day ? Or is he 
to enter heaven without one ? Crowned or uncrowned, 
he b surely entitled to dwell in the presence of God 
for ever by reason of the perfect inward gift of which 
he dies possessed. Yet if a solemn truth be indicated 
by those words of the Preacher, in what place soever 
the tree fallethy there it lieth; if that be true which 
the martyr Cyprian said, Qualem te invenit Dominus 
cum vocaty talent pariter et judicat ; if our portion 
above shall be proportioned to our holiness here below ; 
and if Christ at that day will give to every man ac" 
cording as his work shall be ; how can we reconcile 
our minds to a belief that many baptized persons leave 
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i\\\i world, having a store of Bpiritual life atill remain- 
ing- ia them, of which their Christian profidency is 
not the gauge aod measure? An endowment which 
(iot's not necessarily reform the moral being upon 
earth, will not necessarily, it might well be supposed, 
endue it with blessednesB above ; yet who can venture 
to say that a gift of so exalted a nature as that, of 
which ne are treating, can fail to place the owner in 
the highest heaven?* Though unimproved here, yet 
when the world and the fleah are withdrawn, "the 
n^.iterial organism that rendered the man temptible to 
Evil" done away, it must surely work its full effect. It 
is obvious at once that the notion of a purgatory in- 
tcrveoing hetwist the soul's departure from this world, 
and its entrance into final bliss and fulness of glory, is 
the natnral and necessary pendant to snch a. scheme 
n?, has been described; and yet a painless purgatory, 
which Anglican Anti-protestants can alone venture 
upon, though not so plainly contradicted, is yet u 



' ObseTve that accordiiLg to the meta^kyiflqttt of \hti doctrine 
in queatioa, the Sacred Presence, in and bj^ itself, Bpart from 
\is acceptance bj ttie will or its work in ns, is that wtucb pro- 
perly constitotes our acceptabilitj' with God ; not Christ Lying 
in our hearts, and, so far as He lives in them, enliveniDg them ; 
bui Christ present in our sonla, ready to quicken and convert 
them, when they can receive His inflnence. ITie gift is thus 
represented as a potentiality of being moi/e just, not lu a merp 
potentiality of heme justified. And, if there weri 
SBia'ed Presence, a distinct thing from Divini """ 
the human will to raise itself above its 
that of God; and if it could be shewn that the great Promise of 
tJie Gospel, in which no less thao onr eternal well-beit^; is 
(.omprebended, respects this Sacred Presence, we eonld not 
lielieve otherwise than that, in and hy itself alone, it must en- 
title u« to beaven. But, were there no other means of proving 
Itn unrealiw, we might suspect it from hence, that it diiidefl iba 
iji-ounds of our acceptance with God into two aorta, whicbdo 
-/.I reoessarilj go together. 
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unwarranted by God's word as the fearfuUest den of 
torture which a monkish imagination ever portrayed, 
and in one point of view is far more demoralizing in its 
tendency. No self-indulgent nominal Christian, no 
lingerer before the strait gate and narrow way, will, 
in the present life indeed, give broad pieces or lands 
to escape any such comfortable half-way house betwixt 
this world and the heavenlier part of that to come ; he 
will rather feel it a relief and a respite, that he has no 
chance of passing at once into the company of saints 
and angels, when he knows himself, if the answer of 
his conscience may decide the question, to have little 
that is saintly and angelic about him ; he will rather 
enjoy the thought of an intermediate sojourn, where 
he is sure to obtain, by some means or other, those 
qualifications for heaven which he took but little pains 
to work out for himself here. The tenet thus ex- 
plained has not the remotest tendency to enrich or 
aggrandize the clergy ; but so far as it is taken into 
the mind, and becomes something more than a sub- 
ject of discussion, it must surely serve to take the 
sting out of all their dehortatory preaching. We may 
revert too little to our Baptism ; but this doctrine, if 
conscience did not continually unsay what it says, 
would make our Baptism a down cushion to fall back 
and repose upon through life. Jt is not to be denied 
that this whole subject of individual salvation is full of 
darkness : it would seem to our apprehensions, if we 
permitted ourselves to speculate on such a point, that 
there must be many persons, who, though quite unfit 
for heaven, are yet scarce worthy of eternal burnings : 
but it should be remembered that when our Lord was 
questioned on this very subject, he gave no direct 
answer ; and it is plain enough, that the uncertainty, 
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whether or no we shall escape the worst, unless we are 
doing our hest, when our Lord comes to look for us, 
is of high spiritual use. Moreover it is one thing to 
say, ^'I cannot see through the cloud;" and quite 
another to maintain that the confused shapes, which 
present themselves to us athwart the misty atmosphere, 
are the very forms of real objects. 

Finally, is it not fair to ask of those who woold 
reconcile this doctrine with reason, which its Anti- 
rationalist defenders leave no stone unturned to effect, 
only taking refuge in total darkness and mystery, 
when they have vainly sought a secure resting-plaoe 
in the regions of light ; how it stands with consistency 
to represent a gift which is capable of being passively 
received by the soul, as at the same time liable to be 
barred out by actual and positive sin ?-^f the Sanctifier 
is not from the first admitted into the will^ why should 
any affection of the will prevent His entrance into the 
souly considered exclusively of the will ? To affirm this, 
is not only a contradiction in metaphysics, but it is 
against the clear analogy of Scripture ; for in respect 
of the 'yapltrfiaray " the qualities and perfections 
bestowed upon men," not for their own private edifi* 
cation, but, '' for the better enabling them to preach 
the Gospel, and to settle the Christian religion in the 
world ;" gifts which, we may conjecture, were passively 
received, as much as those pertaining to the body, the 
conferring of which " was an act of power requiring 
only an object," * respecting these we know, from 
Holy Writ, that they might belong to persons who 
were as nothing in the sight of God, and that there 
was a more ea:cellent way^ with which the possession 



• Literary Remains ofS, T, Coleridge, Ui. 289, 
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of them was not necessarily united.* This indeed is 
in strict harmony with the whole system and consti- 
tution of the manifested, outwardly operative Church 
of Christ; wherein to minister instrumentally to 
the inward blessedness of another, and to obtain a 
share of that inward blessedness, are things practically 
separable, and which, doubtless, often are separated in 
fact. It must be carefully borne in mind, that, accord- 
ing to the theory under examination, the new birth is 
represented as wholly passive even in adults, as passive 
as our birth by nature ; nothing that we can do helps 
to bring it to pass, although, strange to say, unless we 
do a great deal it will not come to pass, if the will is 
actualized within us. Most justly might it be said of 
such a regeneration, that there is *^ nothing impossible 
in the very notion of" its "being accorded even to 
impenitent sinners ;" and nevertheless, we must believe 
it to consist in the hallowing presence of the Spirit of 
Holiness to our inmost being, — in the renewing of 
the Holy Ghost. 

Our innate potentiality of gaining the spiritual 
fnindy to possess which is life and peace^ is of course 
a predicate of the will; it is simply that capability of 
receiving divine influence, which is an essential con- 
stituent of its nature. But this is infinite. To talk 
of our gaining by Baptism another such potentiality, 
another " possibility of being saved, and arriving to a 
supernatural felicity,'* is it not as if we were to imagine 
that Time might be rendered more successive than at 
present, or that a new and superior length, depth, and 
breadth might be conferred upon Space ? 

* Respecting mere gifts of the Spirit, as distinguished from 
^^^owen to do actions spiritual," Taylor observes, that " even the 
wicked have them." Liberty of Prophesyingy Sect, xviii. 
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Those, however, who maintain that a latent spiri- 
tual principle is infused into the soul in the first Sacra- 
ment, and that this, not the conversion of potential 
goodness within us into actual, is the primary regene- 
ration, would perhaps reply to the objection stated 
above, that although this principle effects no change 
in the will from unrighteous to righteous, it yet con- 
cerns the will, as does that original susceptibility just 
spoken of, and therefore it is intelligible why operative 
sin has power to keep it back. But it is not possible 
to make the two ends of this theory agree with each 
other. For it is quite inevident why such a dormant 
principle might not be received by the faithless and 
unrepenting, since there is no opposition, no oppug- 
nancy betwixt potential righteousness and actual sin- 
fulness. Even while we are dead in trespasses and 
sins we still possess a soul to be saved, — a suspended 
vitality ; but when the Spirit quickens us, or brings 
us to life, we cannot do the things that we would. 
Undoubtedly the term awakened, which men com- 
monly use in speaking of an actual conversion, rather 
refers to life already possessed, than to the original 
grant of it. But who. can say that this previous life, 
or capability of living, comes only in Baptism ? Was 
not St. Paul awakened when the Lord called to him 
out of heaven ? They who were pricked to the heart 
at the preaching of Peter, were not they awakened 
before they were baptized, and baptized because they 
had been awakened ? Is it not enough to say that of 
this divine mystery, the quickening of man*s spirit to 
eternal life, Christ's Holy Ordinance of Baptism is a 
perpetual witness and a most impressive monitor, at 
the same time that it is a powerM instrument in the 
hand of God for bringing it to pass, as a living reality 
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in the hearts and minds of men ? Do we really pro- 
mote the cause of Christian truth by adding the ex- 
clusive sentence, that ^' regeneration is the gift of God, 
bestowed by Him, in this life, in Baptism only ?" 

A good and evil principle are both imputable to 
man, and these two co-exist in one human soul ; but, 
surely the good principle is preferred to the headship 
and government of the spiritual republic, so soon as 
ever the Spirit of Christ has taken up his abode within 
it. Are we treating this awful subject with due seri- 
ousness and reverence, when, after winding up and 
down in the labyrinth of metaphysical divinity, till we 
have almost lost sight of the Bible, and its plain ap- 
peals to reason and the moral sense, we sit down at 
last with the conclusion that the Sacred Presence of 
Christ, the great and glorious gift wrought out by the 
Atonement, may abide in the soul of man without re- 
plenishing it with righteousness ; that all it necessarily 
does, is to endue it with a latent capability, such as even 
the wickedest of men must be supposed to possess till 
they are absolutely reprobate ? Is it not far safer as well 
as more evangelical to believe that we have Christ in 
us, in a sense pertaining to salvation, only just so far 
as we are renewed in the spirit of our minds ? If our 
whole spiritual nature is changed in Baptism, our 
whole moral nature being as yet unchanged, what 
spiritual gift can we yet be capable of receiving, either 
by the Eucharist or in any other way ; and how can 
we reconcile this notion of a permanent character im- 
pressed upon the soul at the outset of our Christian 
career, with that other notion of a heavenly emanation, 
or effluence, or glory, which fluctuates and varies ac- 
cording to the state of the will, and of which fresh 
supplies may be given throughout the course of life ? 
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Which of these is the gift of the Gospel ? Or can we 
comhine the two and make one of them? 

Such difficulties attend the belief that the indwell- 
ing of Christ in the regenerate, is a distinct and se- 
parable thing from the conversion of the soul to holi- 
ness by the power of the Spirit. To set them aside 
unexamined, on the plea that they are founded on an- 
tecedent reasoning, would be " the greatest vanity in 
the world." When intellectual processes issue in con- 
clusions, which come into conflict with plain truths of 
revelation and of conscience, we have the best of rea- 
sons for knowing that they mitst be fallacious. But 
these reasonings are set on foot for the sake of ascer- 
taining the sense of revealed truths, not in defiance of 
truths the sense of which is already ascertained; they 
are obedient servants to conscience and universal ex- 
perience, not rebels against both. An a priori phi- 
losophy and metaphysical principles lie at the bottom 
of the system we oppose, as much as at that of the 
system we uphold ; for all religious doctrine, all scien- 
tific divinity must needs repose on such a basis, unless 
it is to be a " something-nothing-everything," having 
no determinate character at all. The difference be- 
tween us and the professed Anti-rationalists is not 
that we reason antecedently more than they ; not that 
we study the Bible less fixedly, less comprehensively 
than they ; but it consists in this, that they are go- 
▼erned in their whole system of religious belief by sub- 
mission to certain external tests of divine truth to 
which we cannot give the same latitude as they do ; 
that, in submission to these tests, they resolutely 
adhere to certain intellectual representations of the 
objects of faith, originally founded upon, or supported 
by, metaphysical doctrines, which, as we believe, are 
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capable of being shewn to be baseless and untrue, and 
which have, in fact, been abandoned by all metaphysical 
thinkers, who are not bound to the ancient systems by 
a certain religious theory. 

Now I ask whether all this '' tangle of contradic- 
tions" can be disentangled and smoothed down, all this 
strife and disproportion harmonized, by a mere refer- 
ence to the declaration of our Church, that *^ children 
which are baptized, dying before they commit actual 
sin, are undoubtedly saved." I must avow my con- 
viction that children dying before they commit, or can 
commit actual sin, are safe from the wrath to corner 
so far as their career in this world is concerned, 
whether baptized or no. Would it not be the highest 
imaginable presumption to suppose that He who gave 
them no opportunity of offending Him in thought, word, 
or deed, will cast them into that fire which is threat- 
ened to wilful transgressors, because, by no fault of 
their own, they have missed baptism, together with all 
other outward means of grace ? " No, not into that 
fire," some will say. But what state after death does 
Scripture mention, which is neither heaven nor hell — 
not correlative either to moral evil or to moral good- 
ness ? The truth is, that all definite detailed doctrine 
on such a point is extra-scriptural, and, I believe, ex- 
tremely unwise and unsafe. It is enough to say that 
young children dying before they have sinned, are 
safe in the mercy and infinite loving-kindness of God ; 
that they will not perish without Baptism, missed 
through no fault of their own, and yet are not bap-, 
tized without very sufficient reason. Surely the 
scheme of salvation exhibited in Holy Writ has re- 
spect to persons having responsible wills alone, as 
it is addressed to those who have ears to hear it. 
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That God gives a spiritual being to any creature in 
vain, it would be impiety to imagine ; but it is irra- 
tional to suppose that they, who have no probation 
here, can be concerned in sentences which relate to 
such probation: as the night cometh when no man 
can work J and where the tree falleth^ there it shall 
he; or in such as relate to faith and obedience, 
as he who helieveth not, shall he condemned. Neither 
can I believe that the saying of our Lord to Nicodemus, 
Except a man he horn again, he cannot see the king' 
dom of God, is applicable to their case, as it is to that 
of adults. May we not extend this reservation even to 
the ignorant savage, to all whose moral and spiritual 
being, from defect of outward opportunity of grace, 
may be conceived to remain in an undeveloped and 
infantine state ? '^ Not all,*' says Athenagoras, *^ that 
are to rise again shall be judged, though all who die 
shall rise again. Were justice the sole cause of the 
resurrection, tender infants who have done neither good 
nor evil, should have no part in it."* "Since some of 
them,'* Calvin argues, "whom death removes from 
the present state in their earliest infancy, pass into 
eternal life, they are certainly admitted to the imme- 
diate contemplation of the presence of God. As the 
Lord therefore will illuminate them with the full splen- 
dour of his countenance in heaven, why may he not 
also, if such be his pleasure, irradiate them with some 
faint rays of it in the present life ?"f Doubtless He 
can do this, if such be his pleasure, but here is the 
point at issue.;^ He may give them a knowledge of 



• Athenagoras De Resurr. Mort. Sect. 15. prope finem^ 
t Institutes, Book iv. Ch. xvi. § 19. 

X In an earlier part of this essay, I spoke of the tenet main- 
tained in our Church, at the time of the publication of the Ilo- 
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him, in an internal manner, without regarding the rule 
of his ordinary economy, which is to illuminate by His 
Spirit, through certain outward means. But how does 



milies, that infimts are not without faith when thej are baptized, 
as though it implied that those *^ dear and precious objects of spi- 
ritual duties," are able to co-operate internally with the Spirit, 
given to them in the Sacrament. For the general allegation, 
that the early Reformed Cburch of England ascribed laith to 
infants at the font, Field was mj authority, and it must be ad- 
mitted, that, according to this worthy author, it was not a faith 
of the will, not an operative faith, that she thought it necessary 
to impute to them. His words are these, ** The Papists are 
distracted into contrary opinions touching this point : for some 
think that grace, the root of faith, and omer virtues, is infused 
into children in Baptism^ but not faith ; others, that not only 
grace, but the habit of faith, hope, and charity, is poured into 
them likewise ; which opinion, as more probable, was admitted 
in the council of Vienna, and is embraced by us as true." 

So then, if Field is to be trusted, it is not a true and actual, 
but occult or unmanifested faith ; nor a mere imputative faith, 
which reposes on parents or the Church ; nor a metaphorical 
faith, when a child is said to be faithful, inasmuch as he has the 
Sacrament of faith given to him ; nor a germinal or root faith, 
that is to say, grace, which will certainly produce faith ; least 
of all a habit of grace not necessarily producing faith, but only 
tendine toward it, (which our early divines appear to have 
scouted as a Scholastical, Papistical figment,) — ^it is not any one 
of these upon which those grave and truly venerable men relied 
for the salvation of speechless babes, (whom Christ suffered to 
come unto Him, be it observed, independently of baptism, in 
right of their own native innocence,) — it is not any of these Uiat 
was to furnish them for heaven, but a habit of faith, which neither 
apprehends the truth of the Gospel, nor holds fast to God and 
ifis Son, nor implies any motions of mind whatsoever, but only 
** a seed, root, and habit, whence actual motions in due time do 
flow ;" though Hooker teaches, that baptized infants, the elect 
ones at least, for I think it is pretty plain that, like Calvin, his 
master in part, he believed only some to be chosen by God for 
eternal febcity,) are ''in the first degree of their ghosUy motion 
toward the actual habit of faith;" that is, I suppose, aninvolun- 
tarv motion of the will ! 

With all these varieties of a chameleon tenet, these shifting 
dyes, tenues parvi discriminis umbra, presenting themselves one 
alter another to our notice, to fall into some confusion of mind, 
and mistake this for that may be pardonable ; for truly of this 
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this prove that he. enlightens or enlivens any soul of 
man hefore he has hestowed on it the condition of 

same tenet may we say, what was said by Ovid, of Araclme's 
web, the prototype of cobwebs : 

In quo diversi niteant cwrn mille colorei, 
TransiUis ipse tamen spectantia luminafallit. 

But I believe it is not incorrect to affirm that the first of these 
opinions has had as ^ood advocates as any of the others, and, 
whatever Luther's disciples may have put forth to the contrary, 
it stands more with Lutner's own woras than their gloss; for he 
declares, bluntly, and boldly, that '' natural reason^ sense, and 
understanding is the greatest hindrance to faith, neither hath it 
anything to do in spiritual causes ; '' and moreover, that '^ faith 

Sroceedeth out of God's word being heard, and that the children 
o hear God's word, when they are baptized, therefore they ob- 
tain faith in baptism ; " and Calvin, whose discourse on Psedo- 
baptism in the Institutes, contains the substance of Taylor's 
answer to the Anabaptists, challenges any man to prove that 
God has not given to elect babes the knowledge of Himself; and 
both these great teachers, as soon as they approach the present 
subject, as if wrought upon by a spell, straightway oecome 
children themselves. Even to this day the notion is not 
wholly abandoned. " What can be more mysterious," says 
a distmguished writer now living amongst us, '^ than the Bap- 
tism of an infant? who can say, if we had eyes to see, in what 
state that infant soul is ? Who can say it has not its energies of 
reason and of will, in some unknown sphere, quite consistently 
with the reality of its insensibility to the external world? 
Whether or no, " without having a double self," the infant sub- 
ject of baptism, that seems " unconscious as a flower of the dew 
falling on it ; " can have its moral and spiritual bein^ expanded 
in one sphere, unexpanded in another ; or whether it is all the 
while inwardly self-conscious, inwardly reasoning and willing, 
while outwardly it bestows upon surrounding friends the burden 
of unreasoning babyhood, I do not presume to inquire ; for 
Metaphysics must not give law to Divinity. But in the name of 
Divinity herself it may be permitted to ask a question which has 
been asked ever since the notion of faith in babes was first 
broached, and has never yet, as far as I can learn, received an 
answer ? If infants, either in this sphere or any other, have will 
and reason, in this sphere or some other, they are under the 
condition of grown persons ; they can choose cursing rather 
than blessing ; and who is to decide that they have chosen the 
latter ? But our Church allows them no such choice, for she 
decides that they are all certainly saved by baptism, " uncondi- 
tionally translated from a state of wrath into a state of g^race 
and acceptance for Christ's sake." 
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developed faculties ? Those persons to whom he has 
reyealed himself without the intervention of preaching, 
gave manifest proof that they had been thus dealt 
with : baptized infants give manifest proof that they 
have not. Nor can it easily be shewn that God has 
ever converted any human being to Himself without 
s4)proaching him in some way through the avenue of 
external sense, and so rousing his inner man into 
spiritual activity. Whatever benefit Baptism can be 
thought to convey, on the hypothesis that it works an 
internal change, even where faith is absent, the same 
or a perfect equivalent it has on that view which 

states it to give a claim to the assistance of the Spirit, 
a claim to be effectuated, when the capability of re- 
ceiving and profiting by such aid exists in the subject. 
An infant, remaining an infant, could enter but little 
into those pleasures that are at God's right hand for 
evermore. In the resurrection, every soul will surely 
obtain an organism adapted to a celestial sphere, in 
which immaturity and imperfection will be done away. 
The Divine Spirit may then regenerate the spirit of 
the child in expanding it, and a gift^ which as received 
upon earth, was an outward privilege, may become an 
inward power unto blessedness in heaven. 

language of Bishop Taylor and of Hooker on 
Infant Regeneration. 

THAT none but negative qualifications are re- 
quired for the reception of the first grace, none 
but non-hindrances and passive receptivities, such is 
Taylor's grand plea in favour of Infant Baptism, 
which needed, as others have thought, no such sophis- 
tical defence. It was not an invention of his, for so 
8 Q 
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Luther, who wae fond of making' much of the Uttle- 
nesB of human power in tfae matter of salvation, talked 
hefore him; and probably this device has been the 
common resource and refuge of all divines who have 
taken it for granted, that, unless infants were inwardly 
changed in the moment of administration, they could 
not properly have the sacrament adroinbtered unto 
them, so soon as the conditions in man of the recep- 
tion of divine grace began to he a subject of anxious 
inquiry. This argument, however, " the eloquent 
man" baa adorned as, I suppose, it never was adorned 
before, herein employing himself as the Sun is so often 
employed when he expends his brilliant rays in gilding 
and empurpling cloud and vapour. What is meant by 
reception of the Jirtt grace f Nothing is more plainly 
wntten in Scripture than this, that men are objects of 
the gracious purposes of God even while they are po- 
silive sinners. Christ approaches the erring soul, and 
offers to clasp it in the arms of his infinite loving kind- 
ness, while as yet it is all unfit for bis divine embrace; 
even while our uns are like scarlet, He comes to make 
thcni white as snow. The wicked man turaeth not 
from his wickedness of bis own accord, but whilst he 
is in his teickedness, even then the Just One draws 
nigh unto him, as he did to St. Paul in his persecuting 
caroer, and offers to make him able to do what is law- 
ful utid right Man mustnothinder the workof graci^ 
and posiUve sinfulness will hinder it; but hindrances 
vanish before the Spirit of Christ, as do tfae shades 
of night before the uprising Daystar, and the Sun of 
Highteousness sheds light on his own path. Quod 
DmiK ffratiam tnjundat anivMe, nulla preparatio 
fjigiltir quam ipse nonfaeiat.* If then by the " first 

■ Sum. Thiol. II. 1 Q, IIJ. Art. a. 
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reception of grsuce," the first opportunity or o£Fer of 
Diyine Assistance were meant, in saying that infantine 
innocence and absence of wilful unholiness alone is 
required, we should be saying an infinite deal too little, 
even as, on the other hand, we say infinitely too much 
in taking upon us to affirm that the Spirit of Holiness 
may not only approach, but come into us, may be 
lodged in the ground of our heart, and take up his 
residence in our inmost soul, before it can be made 
or when it never shall be made^ really and actually 
righteous and holy. Scripture demands positive con- 
ditions for the reception of grace from first to last; 
veritable repentance and faith; thereby plainly inti- 
mating that a spiritual change implies a spiritual act 
in him that is changed, — ^that the will of man must 
concur with the operation of the Spirit, if it is to be 
an effective working. By what authority do we melt 
down positives into negatives, and thus exanimate and 
nullify the lessons of inspiration, by the mere human 
dictum that faith is not required of man in order that 
he may voluntarily receive the Spirit into his heart, 
but only that he may not oppose it? *' The simplicity 
and nakedness, the passivity and negative disposi- 
tion" of little infants, was never stated by our Lord 
Himself to be a true and all sufficient recipiency of the 
Spirit ; He teaches that if the adult man, he who can 
weigh and ponder the saying, with all his powers of 
thought and will, and consequently of refusing the 
offered salvation, " doth not receive the Kingdom of 
God, as a little child" that is, as unresistingly, and 
with as little of self-confidence as young children re- 
ceive the benefits and services of those that care for 
them, ** he shall in no wise enter therein." This is 
surely a very different thing from saying, as Taylor 
says, that nothing more than what children have is re. 
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quired for & vitalizing commanion with the Spirit of 
the Lord. It is not true, moreover, that there is no 
obstruction or impediment in the case under consider- 
ation; the Spirit of Christ is as much hindered from 
entering ioto and abiding in a sonl wherein tlie spirit 
is not actual, as a man is from entering into and Mi- 
bg in an apartment where there is as yet no floor to 
stand npon, except in the architect's design. Of ntcA 
as little children is the kingdom of Heaven, that is, to 
say of grown persons who, with the opportunity of 
sinning, are sinless as they. Most true it is, that no- 
thing b required or can be rendered by man toward 
the work of grace, beyond a non 'resistance of the di- 
vine leading; but this non-resistance is no mere pas- 
sivity or negatdveness ; it is an energy, and that of the 
intensest kind. Surely our Saviour could never have 
meant that they whom he addressed, and of whose case 
he was speaking, were to be altogether as Uttle child- 
ren, in order t« thar entering the kingdom ; for what 
grown man can reduce himself to that child-likenesa, 
tn that absence of positive pride and oppugnancy indi- 
cated in our Lord's saying, without the most strenu- 
ous ^uid persistent efforts, initiated and carried on un- 
der iho power of the Holy Ghost? This grand argn- 
nicin iheD, upon which Taylor expended so many mov- 
ing sentences, round which be has entwined a very 
garlciiid of bright thoughts and tender feelings, when 
WQ look close into it, is found to be a double sophism, 
a fiill.icy having two faces, neither of which is able to 
sustain a searching steadEast gaze. He scarce indeed 
likes to look upon it fixedly himself: for when he comes 
to state what those ^fts of the Spirit are which do not 
recjuire "natural capacities to be their foundation," he 
mentions only the " inheritance and the title to the 
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promises." If this be all, then indeed eadit qucestio; 
bat an internal regeneration, which Taylor at times 
appears to claim for infants, though but incipient, is 
fiir other and far more than this. 

Taylor was Romish on one side of his mind; Hooker 
had no Romish side, ih his view of grace. He seems lat- 
teriy to have asserted free wiU, which in his discourse on 
justification he treats as an error ; on all other points re- 
latiye to regeneration his system appears to be substan- 
tially the same as that which is unaided by the great 
Reformer of Geneva in his grand panoramic view of the 
Old and New Testament, doctrinally exhibited — ^the 
(Jhristian Institutes. One of the many wonderful things 
belonging to the history of theological controversy is 
the number of attempts made by maintainers of the me- 
diseval theory of regeneration, to thrust into this com- 
pact coherent Calvinistic system the mystic theory of 
sacraments. They might as well try to drive a brick 
into a stone wall. Hooker abjured that theory expli- 
citly and earnestly; contemned the notion that any 
grace was received into the soul, which was not the 
seed and root of holiness, whence actual motions were 
in due time to flow. Believing that only the elect 
were regenerate, though all baptized children were to 
be called so by a kind of spiritual courtesy, and that 
all the regenerate were saved, predestinated, called, 
justified, glorified : — ^he could consistently represent the 
gift of Baptism as an embryo sanctificationy sure to re- 
veal itself in due season, if the life of the subject is pro*. 
longed, as the rose to bloom, if it is not cut off by some 
accident from without.* A mystic holiness, an infu- 

■ I » 111 

* Eocles. Pol. b. v. pp. 596-7. Appendix, No. 1, pp. 700— 
703. 
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flion of divine virtue which maj be blighted_/rom within, 
which does not issue in saving virtues, — faith, hope, 
and charity, — unless the will is ofterKarda converted 
bjr the operation of the Holy Ghost, has no place in 
his system. He taught that the spirit given to the 
predestinated is " the root of their very first dedrei 
and rootJons tending to immortality ;"* that " the fint 
thing of His" (the Lord's) " infused into our hearts in 
this life is the Spirit of Christ, whereupon because the 
rest of which kind soever do all both, necessarily de- 
pend, and infallibly aUo ensue, therefore the Apostlei 
term it sometime the seed of God, sometime the hand- 
sel or earnest of that which is to come."-}- A mere 
mystic change is no handsel or earnest of glory to 
come, if the heavenly state be a state of true holiness, 
and an earnest be a true portion of that the whole of 
which is to come afterwards. 

He taught that all the elect are regenerated ; that 
all the regenerate, in virtue of their regeneration, are 
morally renewed; that the divine seed is put into the 
heani of all who are predestined to life; that it never 
can be lost ; and that through the power of this prin- 
ciple the whole mind is gradnally moulded into the 
image of God. " Baptism," says he, "is a sacrament 
which God hath instituted in His Church, to the end 
that they which receive the same might thereby be in- 
corporated into Christ, and so through his most pre- 
cious merit obtain as well that saving grace of impu- 
tation, which taketh anayall former guiltiness, as also 
that infused divine virtue of the Holy Ghost, which 

* KccleB. Pol. b. T. Appendix, No. 1. The ezpresiion quoted 
occurs in his aecoont of St. Aagnidne's iTilem, which be had 

himself udapted. 
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giveth to the powers of the soul their first disposition 
towards future newness of life." 

Upon this passage it has heen observed, '* nor does 
he mean by future newness of life the whole change 
of the inward frame, which must commence in adults 
previous to baptism, but that newness of life, or cove- 
nanted state of holiness, which commences with the 
forgiveness of sin,"* 

** Future newness of life** is hardly the phrase 
which any one would choose to express a mystic pas- 
sive holiness, obtained during a ritual moment. It 
asually denotes a course of action^ suitable to a being 
renewed in mind and affections.f The covenanted state 
of holiness, considered as opposed to, or distinguished 
from moral renovation, is not future to the baptized ; 
they enter upon it at once in baptism, and it is a thing 
without latitude. Persons who are not baptized till 
they are grown up may, must indeed, begin the process 
of renewal before they come to the font ; but Hooker is 
evidently contemplating the introductory rite as admi- 
nistered at the threshold of life when change of heart 
and mind, or actual sanctification, is not begun. Why 
must we suppose him to have been so far gone in Me- 
diaeval Mysticism that he could not have meant by 
" newness of life," the power unto which he described 
as given to the elect through Baptism, moral renova- 
tion, — " that holiness which beautifieth all the parts 
and actions of our lives," — ^that life of righteousness 
to which the soul that has received the seed of God is 
newly bom ? Is the other interpretation borne out by 
the tenor of his theology, or by the belief of his own 

* Bp. Bethell on Baptismal Regeneration. Note, p. 123. 
t Hooker doubtless referred to Romans yi. 4, where nevmeu 
ofUf§iB identified with the Christian toalk. 
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this prove that he. enlightens or enlivens any soul of 
man before he has bestowed on it the condition of 



same tenet may we say, what was said by Ovid, of Arachne's 
web, the prototype of cobwebs : 

In quo diversi niteant cum mille colores^ 
Transitus ipse tamen spectantia lununajallit. 

But I believe it is not incorrect to affirm that the first of these 
opinions has had as good advocates as any of the others, and, 
whatever Luther's disciples may have put forth to the contrair, 
it stands more with Lutner's own words than their gloss; for he 
declares, bluntly, and boldly, that '^ natural reason^ sense, and 
understanding is the greatest hindrance to faith, neither hath it 
anything to do in spiritual causes ; " and moreover, that ** faith 

Sroceedeth out of God's word being heard, and that the childien 
o hear God's word, when they are baptized, therefore they ob- 
tain faith in baptism ; " and Calvin, wnose discourse on Fanlo- 
baptism in the Institutes, contains the substance of Taylor's 
answer to the Anabaptists, challenges any man to prove that 
God has not given to elect babes the knowledge of Himself; and 
both these great teachers, as soon as they approach the present 
subject, as if wrought upon by a spell, straightway oecome 
children themselves. Even to this day the notion is not 
wholly abandoned. " What can be more mysterious," says 
a distmguished writer now living amongst us, " than the Bap- 
tism of an infant? who can say, if we had eyes to see, in wluit 
state that infant soul is 1 Who can say it has not its energies of 
reason and of will, in some unknown sphere, quite consistently 
with the reality of its insensibility to the external world? 
Whether or no, " without having a double self," the infant sub- 
ject of baptism, that seems '^ unconscious as a flower of the dew 
falling on it ; " can have its moral and spiritual bein^ expanded 
in one sphere, unexpanded in another ; or whether it is all the 
while inwardly self-conscious, inwardly reasoning and willing, 
while outwardly it bestows upon surrounding friends the burden 
of unreasoning babyhood, I do not presume to inquire ; for 
Metaphysics must not give law to Divinity. But in the name of 
Divinity herself it may be permitted to ask a question which has 
been asked ever since the notion of faith in babes was first 
broached, and has never yet, as far as I can learn, received an 
answer ? If infants, either in this sphere or any other, have will 
and reason, in this sphere or some other, they are under the 
condition of grown persons ; they can choose cursing rather 
than blessing ; and who is to decide that they have chosen the 
latter ? But our Church allows them no such choice, for she 
decides that they are all certainly saved by baptism, ** uncondi- 
tionally translated from a state of wrath into a state of grace 
and acceptance for Christ's sake." 
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developed faculties ? Those persons to whom he has 
revealed himself without the intervention of preaching, 
gave manifest proof that they had been thus dealt 
with : baptized infants give manifest proof that they 
have not. Nor can it easily be shewn that God has 
ever converted any human being to Himself without 
]q)proaching him in some way through the avenue of 
external sense, and so rousing his inner man into 
spiritual activity. Whatever benefit Baptism can be 
thought to convey, on the hypothesis that it works an 
internal change, even where faith is absent, the same 
or a perfect equivalent it has on that view which 
states it to give a claim to the assistance of the Spirit, 
a claim to be effectuated, when the capability of re- 
ceiving and profiting by such aid exists in the subject. 
An infant, remaining an infant, could enter but little 
into those pleasures that are at God^s right hand for 
evermore* In the resurrection, every soul will surely 
obtain an organism adapted to a celestial sphere, in 
which immaturity and imperfection will be done away. 
The Divine Spirit may then regenerate the spirit of 
the child in expanding it, and a gift^ which as received 
upon earth, was an outward privilege, may become an 
inward power unto blessedness in heaven. 

Language of Bishop Taylor and of Hooker on 
Infant Regeneration. 

THAT none but negative qualifications are re- 
quired for the reception of the first grace, none 
but non-hindrances and passive receptivities, such is 
Taylor's grand plea in favour of Infant Baptism, 
which needed, as others have thought, no such sophis- 
tical defence. It was not an invention of his, for so 
% Q 
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Luther, who was fond of making much of the little- 
ness of human power in the matter of salvation, talked 
before him; and probably this device has been the 
common resource and refuge of all divines who have 
taken it for granted, that, unless infants were inwardly 
changed in the moment of administration, they could 
not properly have the sacrament administered unto 
them, so soon as the conditions in man of the recep- 
tion of divine grace began to be a subject of anxious 
inquiry. This argument, however, ''the eloquent 
man" has adorned as, I suppose, it never was adorned 
before, herein employing himself as the Sun is so often 
employed when he expends his brilliant rays in gilding 
and empurpling cloud and vapour. What is meant by 
reception of the first grace f Nothing is more plainly 
written in Scripture than this, that men are objects of 
the gracious purposes of God even while they are po- 
sitive sinners. Christ approaches the erring soul, and 
offers to clasp it in the arms of his infinite loving kind- 
ness, while as yet it is all unfit for his divine embrace; 
even while our sins are like scarlet. He comes to make 
them white as snow. The wicked man tumeth not 
from his wickedness of his own accord, but whilst he 
is in his wickedness^ even then the Just One draws 
nigh unto him, as he did to St. Paul in his persecuting 
career, and offers to make him able to do what is law- 
ful and right. Man must not hinder the work of grace, 
and positive sinfulness will hinder it ; but hindrances 
vanish before the Spirit of Christ, as do the shades 
of night before the uprising Daystar, and the Sun of 
Righteousness sheds light on his own path. Quod 
Deus gratiam injundat aninue, nulla preparatio 
exigitur quam ipse nonjaciat.* If then by the " first 
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reception of grace," the first opportunity or offer of 
Divine Assistance were meant, in saying that infantine 
innocence and ahsence of wilful unholiness alone is 
required, we should he saying an infinite deal too little, 
even as, on the other hand, we say infinitely too much 
in taking upon us to affirm that the Spirit of Holiness 
noay not only approach, hut come into us, may be 
lodged in the ground of our heart, and take up his 
residence in our inmost soul, before it can be made 
or when it never shall be made^ really and actually 
righteous and holy. Scripture demands positive con- 
ditions for the reception of grace from first to last; 
veritable repentance and faith; thereby plainly inti- 
mating that a spiritual change implies a spiritual act 
in him that is changed, — ^that the will of man must 
concur with the operation of the Spirit, if it is to be 
an effective working. By what authority do we melt 
down positives into negatives, and thus exanimate and 
nullify the lessons of inspiration, by the mere human 
dictum that faith is not required of man in order that 
he may voluntarily receive the Spirit into his heart, 
but ofUy that he may not oppose it? << The simplicity 
and nakedness, the passivity and negative disposi- 
tion" of little infants, was never stated by our Lord 
Himself to be a true and all sufficient recipiency of the 
Spirit ; He teaches that if the adult man, he who can 
weigh and ponder the sa3dng, with all his powers of 
thought and will, and consequently of refusing the 
offered salvation, *' doth not receive the Kingdom of 
God, a^ a little childy* that is, as unresistingly, and 
with as little of self-confidence as young children re- 
ceive the benefits and services of those that care for 
them, '* he shall in no wise enter therein.'' This is 
surely a very different thing from saying, as Taylor 
saysy that nothing more than what children have is re* 
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quired for a TiUlixin^ communion «rith tlie Spirit of 
the Lord. It is not true, moreover, that there is no 
obstruction or impediment in the cose under connder- 
ation ; the Spirit of Christ is as much hindered ftom 
entering into aud abiding in a sonl therein the spirit 
is not actual, as a man is from entering into and abid- 
ing in an apartment where there is as yet no floor to 
stand upon, except in the architect's design. Of wcA 
as little children is the kingdom of Heaven, that is, to 
Bay of grown persons who, with the opportunity of 
sinning, are sinless ss they. Moat true it is, that no- 
thing is required or can be rendered by man toward 
the work of grace, beyond a non-resistance of the di- 
vine leading; hut this non-resistance is no mere pas- 
sivity or n^ativeness ; it is an energy, and that of the 
intensest kind. Surely our Saviour could never hate 
meant that they whom he addressed, and of whose case 
he was speaking, were to be altogether as little child* 
ren, in order to their entering the kingdom ; for what 
grown man can reduce himself to that child-Ukeness, 
to that absence of positive pride and oppugnancy indi- 
cated in our Lord's saying, without the moat strenu- 
ous and persistent efforts, initiated and carried on un- 
der the power of the Holy Ghost? This grand argu- 
ment then, upon which Taylor expended so many mov- 
ing sentences, round which he has entwined a very 
garland of bright thoughts and tender feelings, when 
we look close into it, is found to be a double sophism, 
a fallacy having two faces, neither of which is able to 
sustain a searching steadfast gaze. He scarce indeed 
likes to look upon it Gxedly himself: for when he comes 
to state what those gifts of the Spirit are which do not 
require " natural capacities to be their foundation," he 
mentims only the " inheritance and the title to the 
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promises." If this be all, then indeed cadit qu€Bstio; 
but an internal regeneration, which Taylor at times 
appears to claim for infants, though but incipient, is 
fiir other and far more than this. 

Taylor was Romish on one Me of his mind; Hooker 
had no Romish side, ih his view of grace. He seems lat- 
terly to have asserted free will, which in his discourse on 
justification he treats as an error ; on all other points re- 
lative to regeneration his system appears to be substan- 
tially the same as that which is unfolded by the great 
Reformer of Geneva in his grand panoramic view of the 
Old and New Testament, doctrinally exhibited — ^the 
ChriaHan Institutes. One of the many wonderful things 
belonging to the history of theological controversy is 
the number of attempts made by maintainors of the me- 
diseval theory of regeneration, to thrust into this com- 
pact coherent Calvinistic system the mystic theory of 
sacraments. They might as well try to drive a brick 
into a stone wall. Hooker abjured that theory expli- 
dUy and earnestly; contemned the notion that any 
grace was received into the soul, which was not the 
seed and root of holiness, whence actual motions were 
in due time to flow. Believing that only the elect 
were regenerate, though all baptized children were to 
be called so by a kind of spiritual courtesy, and that 
all the regenerate were saved, predestinated, called, 
justified, glorified : — ^he could consistently represent the 
gift of Baptism as an embryo sanctijkationy sure to re- 
veal itself in due season, if the life of the subject is pro., 
longed, as the rose to bloom, if it is not cut off by some 
accident from without.* A mystic holiness, an infu- 

• Eccles. Pol. b. V. pp. 596-7. Appendix, No. 1, pp. 700— 
705. 
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quired for a vitalizing communion with the Spirit of 
the Lord. It is not true, moreover, that there is no 
obstruction or impediment in the case under consider- 
ation ; the Spirit of Christ is as much hindered from 
entering into and abiding in a soul wherein the spirit 
is not actual, as a man is from entering into and abid- 
ing in an apartment where there is as yet no floor to 
stand upon, except in the architect's design. Of such 
as little children is the kingdom of Heaven, that is, to 
say of grown persons who, with the opportunity of 
sinning, are sinless as they. Most true it is, that no- 
thing is required or can be rendered by man toward 
the work of grace, beyond a non-resistance of the di- 
vine leading ; but this non-resistance is no mere pas- 
sivity or negativeness ; it is an energy, and that of the 
intensest kind. Surely our Saviour could never have 
meant that they whom he addressed, and of whose case 
he was speaking, were to be altogether as little child- 
ren, in order to their entering the kingdom ; for what 
grown man can reduce himself to that child-likeness^ 
to that absence of positive pride and oppugnancy indi- 
cated in our Lord's saying, without the most strenu- 
ous and persistent efforts, initiated and carried on un- 
der the power of the Holy Ghost? This grand argu- 
ment then, upon which Taylor expended so many mov- 
ing sentences, round which he has entwined a very 
garland of bright thoughts and tender feelings, when 
we look close into it, is found to be a double sophism, 
a fallacy having two faces, neither of which is able to 
sustain a searching steadfast gaze. He scarce indeed 
likes to look upon it fixedly himself: for when he comes 
to state what those gifts of the Spirit are which do not 
require " natural capacities to be their foundation,*' he 
mentions only the ** inheritance and the title to the 
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promises." If this be all, then indeed cadit qu^Bstio; 
but an internal regeneration, which Taylor at times 
appears to churn for infants, though but incipient, is 
hi other and far more than this. 

Tajlor was Romish on one Me of his mind; Hooker 
had no Romish side, ih his view of grace. He seems lat- 
teriy to have asserted free will, which in his discourse on 
justification he treats as an error ; on all other points re- 
lative to regeneration his system appears to be substan- 
tially the same as that which is unfolded by the great 
Reformer of Geneva in his grand panoramic view of the 
Old and New Testament, doctrinally exhibited — ^the 
Christian Institutes. One of the many wonderful things 
belonging to the history of theological controversy is 
the number of attempts made by maintainers of the me- 
dieval theory of regeneration, to thrust into this com- 
pact coherent Calvinistic system the mystic theory of 
sacraments. They might as well try to drive a brick 
into a stone wall. Hooker abjured that theory expli- 
citly and earnestly; contemned the notion that any 
grace was received into the soul, which was not the 
seed and root of holiness, whence actual motions were 
in due time to flow. Believing that only the elect 
were regenerate, though all baptized children were to 
be called so by a kind of spiritual courtesy, and that 
all the regenerate were saved, predestinated, called, 
justified, glorified : — ^he could consistently represent the 
gift of Baptism as an embryo sancti/ication, sure to re- 
veal itself in due season, if the life of the subject is pro* 
longed, as the rose to bloom, if it is not cut off by some 
accident from without.* A mystic holiness, an infu- 

^ * — ■ — ■ - ■ - — , , ^^^^^-^^ ^ 

• Eocles. Pol. b. V. pp. 396-7. Appendix, No. 1, pp. 700— 
703. 
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sioD of diviDe Tbtiie whidi m^ be faGgbted/VtMn wMaii 
which does not issue in saving Tirtuesr— £utb, hq)e^ 
and charity, — unless the will is aftertpords oonverted 
by the operation of the Holy Ghost, has no place in 
his system. He taught that the spirit given to the 
predestinated is ^ the root of dieir Tery first deaies 
and motions tending to immortality ;"* that " the first 
thing of His" (the Lord's) ^ ioiused into oor hearts in 
this life is the Spirit of Christ, whereopon because the 
rest of which kind soever do all both, necessarily de- 
pend, and infallibly aUo ensuej therefore the Apostks 
term it sometime the seed of God, sometiine the hand- 
sel or earnest of that which is to o(Mne."-f A mere 
mystic change is no handsel or earnest of glory to 
come, if the heavenly state be a state of tme holiness, 
and an earnest be a true portion of that the whole of 
which is to come afterwards. 

He taught that all the elect are regenerated ; that 
all the regenerate, in virtue of their regeneration, are 
morally renewed; that the divine seed is put into the 
hearts of all who are predestined to life; that it never 
can be lost ; and that through the power of this prin- 
ciple the whole mind is gradually moulded into the 
image of God. '^ Baptism,'' says he, ** is a sacrameot 
which God hath instituted in His Church, to the evA 
that they which receive the same might thereby be in- 
corporated into Christ, and so through his most pre- 
cious merit obtain as well that saving grace of impu- 
tation, which taketh away all former guiltiness, as also 
that infused divine virtue of the Holy Ghost, which 

* Eooles. Pol. b. y. Appendix, No. 1. The expression quoted 
ocours in his account ot St. Augustine's sjstem, which be had 
himself adopted. 

t lb. b. v. 
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giveth to the powers of the soul their first disposition 
towards future newness of life." 

Upon this passage it has been observed, " nor does 
he mean by future newness of life the whole change 
of the inward frame, which must commence in adults 
previous to baptism, but that newness of life, or cove- 
nanted state of holiness, which commences with the 
forgiveness of sin."* 

" Future newness of life** is hardly the phrase 
vrbich any one would choose to express a mystic pas- 
sive holiness, obtained during a ritual moment. It 
usually denotes a course of action^ suitable to a being 
renewed in mind and affections.f The covenanted state 
of holiness, considered as opposed to, or distinguished 
from moral renovation, is not future to the baptized ; 
they enter upon it at once in baptism, and it is a thing 
without latitude. Persons who are not baptized till 
they are grown up may, must indeed, begin the process 
of renewal before they come to the font ; but Hooker is 
evidently contemplating the introductory rite as admi- 
nistered at the threshold of life when change of heart 
and mind, or actual sanctification, is not begun. Why 
must we suppose him to have been so far gone in Me- 
disBval Mysticism that he could not have meant by 
<< newness of life," the power unto which he described 
as given to the elect through Baptism, moral renova- 
tion, — <' that holiness which beautifieth all the parts 
and actions of our lives," — ^that life of righteousness 
to which the soul that has received the seed of God is 
newly bom ? Is the other interpretation borne out by 
the tenor of his theology, or by the belief of his own 

* Bp. Bethell on Baptismal Regeneration. Note, p. 123. 
t Hooker doubtless referred to Romans vi. 4, where newntu 
of lift is identified with the Christian walk. 
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church in his day?* Our early divines, who inherited 
the opinions of Luther and the Reformers, held hap- 
tismal regeneration to be in one sense seminal, in an- 
other initial : seminal^ as consisting in the entire spi- 
ritual power, by which the new creature is to be gra* 
dually framed, conveyed into the soul at once: (on 
which point it seems to have agreed with the view put 
forth as the ancient one by Mr. Newman) : initial, in 
this respect, that it only begins the moral change, the 
whole of which constitutes the entire regeneration. 
Such appears to have been the doctrine which pre- 
vailed here, when the Liturgy was constructed, and 
which continued till the times, when a tide of Komish 
or Mediaeval opinion flowed into the church. 

It is not easy to understand exactly what Hooker 
meant by saying that baptism is the '^ first apparent 
beginning of life, a seal, perhaps, to the grace of elec- 
tion before received, but to our sanctification here, a 
step that hath not any before it." What is the grace 
of election, if it be not the " seed of God and first 
fruits of Christ's Spirit," which he declares to be *' the 
first thing of His infused into our hearts in this life.*'f 
How can that seed be first infused in Baptism, yet 
" perhaps'' received before ? What is ^* sanctification 
here** opposed to ? 

The elect receive the gprace of election, perhaps, 
before baptism, the non-elect never receive regenera* 
ting grace at all, though in the '* eye of the Church** 
all that receive the sacrament receive the grace of the 
Sacrament : and although we are '^ not able absolutely 

• See the citation from Field on the Church. Part II. sec. ii. 

p. 838. See also Lather's Table Talk, chap. 13. Of the Chili' 
ren*$ Faith. ' ^ '' 

t Eccles. Pol. b. 5, ch. Ivi. 11, If. 
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to warrant the safety" of all baptized babes, yet we 
have as good a right to call such Christian innocents 
regenerate as the parties he opposed had to name '* men 
of their own sort, GocTs dear childi^euy (notwith- 
standing the large reign of hypocrisy I)*' As good a 
right I that might be none at alL 

This way of arguing seems rather evasive and am- 
biguous. It looks as if the author desired to avoid a 
direct conflict with the Liturgy, and therefore multi- 
plied words which seem to ascribe much to baptism 
and yet ascribe nothing to it, in the case of any but 
the electy for whom he supposed baptism to be pre- 
ordained as the means of their new birth together with 
the new birth itself. Surely if Hooker had not shel- 
tered himself under the shield of his master St. Austin, 
he could never have made up his mind to say, that a 
soul is regenerate, when it is " in the first degree of 
its ghostly motion toward the actual habit of faith I'' 
— ^in the £ace of the beloved disciple, who so emphatically 
declares that whosoever is bom of God has a full 
grown faithy which can overcome the world I 

Be this as it may, through the cross-bars of the Li- 
tuigy, Hooker's scheme of salvation gleams up, a con- 
sistent and nearly symmetrical whole in itself. I think 
it has a flaw at the commencement, because it repre- 
sents the seed of God or power of regeneracy as re- 
ceived all at once into the soul, when renovation is 
but in its first degree. But it lends no support to the 
characteristic tenet of the Mediaeval view of regenera- 
tion, namely, that the new birth is an internal recep- 
tion of grace, which may never produce true heart 
holiness, but may be rendered vain by the resistance 
of the will. He teaches, on the contrary, that ^^ the 
Spirit and the virtues of the Spirit'' are received at 
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the same time ; that ^ the Spirit in that very moment 
when first it is giyen of God bringeth with it" 
Christian righteousness:** that this Chxistian righte- 
ousness *'consisteth of those infused virtues proper 
and particular unto saint C that when once given it 
cannot be lost. He never lets go renovation alto- 
gether, or suffers it to slip out of his view of regene- 
racy; but holds the Achilles by the heel, the first 
degree of a ghostly motion toward Jhithy and draws 
in its whole person gradually afterwards. Hooker 
distinguishes between habitual and actual holiness: 
but he certainly did not mean by the former a mere 
mystic sanctification, which is no property of the 
heart and mind. He meant by actual holiness, as ap- 
pears from his own words, that which flows forth m 
action ; by habitual, that which constitutes the abiding 
character of the moral mind; and with this he declares 
our souls to be inwardly endued, the same instant when 
first we begin to be temples of the Holy Ghost* 

The Romish habit of grace, which beautifieth the 
soul without spiritualizing the will. Hooker renounced 
with disdain, justly holding that the beauty of the 
soul is virtue, and venturing to differ with the An- 
gelical Doctor decidedly and openly on the philoso- 
phy of sacraments, f As for a potential principle of 
grace, which produces a spiritual change in the soul 
and a new divine nature, and yet neither adorns and 
beautifies it, nor renews it in holiness, — ^that duller 
phantom seems never to have presented itself within 
the precincts of his theological mind. Some of the 
^nti-Protestant divines, who are more evangelical. 



• Serm. II. Works, vol. iii. pp. 631, «. 
t Eccles, Pol. B. V. Appew&x No. 1. 
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tliough less afraid of Romanism, than any other sec- 
tion of the Anglo-Catholics, have said, that "justifica- 
tion is divisible from sanctification in idea only, not 
in fact." Why then do they separate them injuct 
by their Mediaeval theory of baptism? This theory 
maintains its credit by means of borrowed wealth, by 
confounding the regeneration of the will with baptis-' 
mal regeneration. Viewed in itself, apart from the 
warm rays of Gospel truth, which it puts on at plea- 
sure, methinks it is the coldest moonshine that ever 
pretended to reflect the sun of righteousness. 



7^e Mediaval Theory considered with reference to 

Forgiveness of Sin. 

THERE is yet another point of view, in which the 
doctrine of baptismal efficacy, mistakenly, as I 
trust will in time appear, called " Catholic," remains 
to be considered, and in which its unscriptural, and 
therefore, uncatholic character, may be seen in a strong 
light. The tenet that regeneration, as the work of 
the Spirit upon, or at its entrance into the soul, comes 
once for all in Baptism, involves the notion that for- 
giveness of sin, as promised under the Gospel, comes 
once for all in Baptism likewise. This desolating be- 
lief is denounced by numbers who make no stand 
against that *^ philosophy of sacraments " of which it 
is a living limb, an articulated member ; first, because 
it is more painfully^ though I think not more de- 
cidedly or even more obviously opposed to the tenor 
of the New Testament than the latter; and in the 
second place because it is still more difficult to recon- 
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ale with the teaching of our own Church.* Yet to 
ftcquieace in the Anti-protestant view of baptisiDal re- 
generaUon, and to reject that part of it which relates to 
remisBion of sin, is surely hut incoherent reasoiiiiig ; 
for the same lice of argument, the some way of uD- 

* Tbe 16th Article determines that the grant of repentance 
is not to be denied to such oa fall into ain after Bapliun; that, 
not eiery deuU; Bin, willingly committed, ia iinpudonible. 
That tbrgireneu attends true repentance is admitted on ill 
hands, but here it ia declared in addition that even deadlj sin, 
committed after Baptisin, doea not preclode trae repentmce. 
How can we reconcile with this statement the tenet that the 
evangelical pTomtse of remiseion of ein relates onl; to the time 
of our entrance into the Church, that we are not lun of tbe id- 
voeacj of Jeaua Christ on an; other occaaion, without redacia; it 
to a nullity, — " converting it into ilB own negativel" Explained 
into accordance with tbe undeniable doctrine of our Chorcli, il 
mar be likened to a black and h^vy cloud, which at a diatune 
looks substantial and solid ae a brick wall, bat, when jou exam- 
ine it closely, proves to be a mere congregation of vapours. 
^ Peataon's lapguw on the present subject is sufficiently poi-^ 
eitive and eipreaa; lie speaks thus: "For the first of these," 
(the initdatioc and contiouation of a Christian,) " it is the nuut 
general and irre&agable assertion of all, towhom webavereawn 
to give credit, that allaiaawhMsoever an; person is euiltyof, are 
remitted in the Baptism of the same person. For tie second, il 
is ss certain that all sins committed by any person after Bap- 
tism^ are remissible, and the peison committing those sins^ akall 
receive forgiveness upon true repentance at any time, according 
to the Gospel." That a man may BOrel; luiti« true repentance 
after Baptism must be implied in this last declaration, otberwiK 
ir is irngMory and unmeaning ; indeed his tubseqoent di»cont»e 
noul<l maketbisplain, could there be any donbt of it: forbesijl 
" thnt while we are in this life, enoompaseed with tbe Besb, « 
arL' always subject to offend, and so long as we can ofieno, w 
loDo- we may apply oniselvea unto Qod by repentance, and be 
renewed by his graoe, and pardoned by his mercy." Expnaiin 
of the Creed, Alt. I. 

" As particular acts of repentance," Bays Barrow in his Ser- 
mon of JustificatioB by Faith, "upon the conuuisaiaD of my 
particular sins, do not so much diner in nature, as in measure 
or degree, &om that general oonversion piactised in embracing 
tlieGaBpeli ao the grace vouchaafed upon these penitential uu, 
is only m largeoesa of extent, and solemnity of administralicoi 
diversified from that," " (first act of grace toward aChrislianlt 
ius bajitism)," 
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derstanding a certain portion of Scripture which con- 
fines the New Birth to Baptism, confines remission to 
it alsOb The cleansing of the soul is as clearly con- 
nected in Holy Writ with the baptismal waters as is 
the New Birth (Acts xxii. 16) ; and if to be quickened 
tog-ether with Christ belongs to Baptism, so does the 
forgiveness of trespasses likewise : (Col. ii. 13.) And 
in truth are we justified in making a practical separa- 
tion betwixt the two ? Is it not senseless to affirm that 
our sinful nature derived from Adam, is abolished 
at once, and that our sins are to be forgiven one by 
one as they arise afterwards ? If the benefits of which 
Baptism is the sign and sjrmbol are wholly and exclu- 
sively conveyed to the soul in Baptism, this applies as 
truly to forgiveness of sin as to the gift of new life. 
But once more I say this is a desolating belief, which 
steals away from the Christian the boundless treasure 
of mercies in Christ. If the Apostles baptized infants, 
it must be a part of the divine plan that mankind 
should enter the Church in infancy; but it is manifest 
that hearing the Gospel and all other means and op- 
portunities, through which men commonly become re- 
ligious, and without which the grace of Sacraments is 
not realized in the soul, not accepted by the will, oc- 
cur long after Baptism, from time to time during the 
course of life ; and that, in the meanwhile, temptations 
from without and within assail the Christian from the 
beginning of his earthly career to the end of it. lliese 
things being so, and human nature such as it is, it 
cannot but happen that he often falls into sin after Bap- 
tism, and, by means mercifully provided from above, 
is redeemed out of it, obtaining repentance and faith* 
But if the Gospel gives no assurance that his sins, 
conmiitted after he has once entered the Church, will 
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be blotted out again ; if he is led to suppose that he can 
reckon upon no adequate repentance, except before be 
baa been made a Christian; he is robbed of the incen- 
tives, encouragements and consolations, the joys and 
hopes and confidences which the Gospel so abundantly 
supplies to all who really and deeply desire them: with 
none of these, according to the theory in question, hat 
he any concern.* If those who teach and those who 

* "ConwIatioD," lays u 
whose views and statementi 
yem, " is not the main objec 

TimeB, VolII, Putii. p. 15 , 

abitcl of the Gospel, yet of all the mtthodi which the SpinC 0/ 
Christ employs to bnng ub to Him, eonsoUtion and encourage- 
ment are, pertiapa, the most effectual : for he, tnho hath thii lupt 
in him, purifielk himnlfai lu u pare; and our Saviour prnpcwed 
it » an inducement to the wsyfarers in this weary world to 
come unto Him, that He would give thtnt rut. The design of 
the Chrisdau religion is not merely to li-ee men from fear of the 
wrath to come, but to endue them with power to escape it ; yet 
surely to give us the peace mhich paueth alt undentaiuliag even 
here, and nnimsKinable blisa hereafter, to free us from the worm 
that never dies, the ceaaeleaa torture of a self-accusing conscience, 
■I the main object of the Gospel, so laraaits object hu been re- 

But the note to which I refer contains stronger msitter, for 
good or for evil, than this. A convert from HeatheDiBm is aboal 
to rile, uid bythe approach of death, as may tairly be inferred, is 
lirL^dglit to a far keener sense of her heathen deeds, committed 
belijfe baptism, than she had felt in baptism, — a very probable 
CI rtunistance. The Missioi^rT tells her of the blood of Christ, 
" \i liith cleansdli from all sm; and in the end she departs in 
IH'.luc, believing that her sins mli all be forgiven ber, — uial she 
f-l>i>11 iiot soffer for them in the world to come ; for such, I pre- 
Huine, WHS /ifTt her instructor's meaning, since Uie/u(iir« of those 
wlw nre even now entering the grave, must lie beyond it. Thii 
id reneured as ignorance of the Gospel, which, says the aathar 
ol' ihe Tract, " would have brought far more consolatioD, had 
ll.I^ teacher known it all, and could have told her of the ' one 
Ititiilism (or the remissioo of sins ;' that she ' had been msbed, 
hitii been cleansed ;' and So could be have declared MitlKiriu- 
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receive this doctrine do not feel how it strikes death 
through the whole living frame of Christianity, I 
think it must surely he that, while they are agreeing 
to it with their lips and surrendering to it their under- 
standing, their heart knows nothing of it. There is 
a time, it is said, when we know that God forgives sin. 
How can a man know that he is forgiven at any other? 
I think we may answer and say that, if a man's heart 
and conscience cannot assure him of this after Bap- 

beside the anxious penitent, who knows and feels that long since 
Baptism his soul has needed spiritual cleansing, that never till 
now has he actually repented, therefore never hefore can he have 
been actually forgiven, and speak to him onl^r or principally of 
grace conferred, either hefore he had committed those sins of 
which he is now ashamed, or hefore he had, as entirely as he 
now does, abhorred and renounced them? Granting, for argu- 
ment's saxe, that Gospel grace is received initsfulneu in Bap- 
tisni, even where repentance and renewal of heart are far short 
of the need, yet the benefits of that grace being hut conditional, 
how can a recognition of it free the conscience from its burden, 
or satisfy the contrite spirit that it is not forsaken by God ? Not 
because we have heen oaptized may we hope for heaven at our 
last hour, but hecause the grace of God has brought us to an 
adequate repentance; because the Divine Spirit, the Paraclete, 
whenever first consigned, has hj this time effectuallv awakened 
us; or because we trust that his present work wimin us is an 
earnest of yet fuller operations to come. True it is that our 
sins, past, present and future, are all forgiven at the Font; true 
it is tnat, in one sente, they have heen all torgiven from the foun- 
dation of the world ; hut surely not in any sense preclusive of 
the daily fervent prayer that Christ will cleanse us nrom our yet 
remaining sinfulness with his most precious blood, made over to 
US, more especially, in his precious ordinance of Baptism. For, 
'* if we walk in the light, as He is in the light, we have fellow- 
ship one with another, and the hlood of Jesus Christ cleansetfc 
OS from all sin." This walking in the light, and having fellow- 
ship one with another, is a continuous process, not merely an 
act done once for all ; ine being cleansed from sin must therefore 
be continuous too. And as, to confess our sins, is not confined 
to the hour of Baptism, why should the cleansing from all un- 
righUoui)tess helong solely to the same point or portion of time ? 
It is written that there is one Baptism for the remistion of sins, 
not one Baptism for one remission. 
That '' there is no one place in Holy Scripture, in which indi- 
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tism, neither can it in Baptism eiUier. God never 
promised to forgive sin unconditionally, even by tbe 
Bacrament of forgiventias. One wbo has been a wiliiil 
transgressor before be entered the Church, mut feel ' 
a proportionate repentance, in order to have Chriet for | 

nrfiuUi are spokeo of otherwise than as bavtRg teenjutt^td," bnl I 
little advaat^es the aj^ument that, juatifcation as an actual I 
inward endowment, is never the continuosa reaolt of m con- 
dnuous faith, or tbe present result of a present one. How, 
without a most unfit and prohahl; injunoua exposure of tbe 
secret heart, (not to mention the incouvenience uf such a 
method where general instruction for the Churcii in all i^ 
was concerned,) could the Sacred Writers have referred ibe ' 
Christian converts to the uje which thej had severally mads of ' 
the means of grace afibrded them ? And is it quite accurate 10 | 
SBj or infer that thej speak of tndtvuJuab, in tiieir preoepQve 
and doctrinal diBcourses, as a Minister of the Gospel now speakt 
of or to the indmdval whom he attends in hia hour of spiritul 
penitence or hope ^ Do they not rather address Christiaiis col- 
lectively, as professors of Christianitj, rather than as leamen 
of Christ : and consequentlj impute to them only that jnsliEca- 
tion and foi^veneis which the; ail had alike and in eonuoon,— 
to huve received which is the note of a member of the Christiu 
Church? In the narralitJe parts of the Bible, or in allnsioM la 
them, wherever they occur, the same rule is not obeerved. The 
justification of Abraham and of Hahab, and of other aodeDt 
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faith ; nor is this way of 
int. In the Acts, when 



jjieating confined to the Old testament. In the Acta, .. . 

tlifl unriH-ittnr ratw of Simon Magus is spoken of, it is plainly 

may be fo^vea after baptism, through fkiu 

. , oiiuii after baptism, actual infidelity and ah- 

te of the Spirit intervening betwiit the celebration of the rile 

and the reparation of the guilty soul. 

Bat we are not vrithout testimony to what we ooDsidei the 
truth of this subject, even in the Gospel. She to whom it WM 
said, 'A'pi^-'y 

1 the account of her intercourse with the Saviour, 
described as Laving been foi^ven on account of her 
b,Uj,."mj<; anil Christ declared unto her, "Tbj faith Itttb 
savuj j^ee-" Where true faith is, 'there must remission and 
«<I (f'^j ^ ^^ likewise. It will be suggested that a new 
opijJ'^S'J. ttti^gs, inttmal as well as eTtsmaJ, came in U tbe day 
of ri*" o»-;^t, tl - ' -' ^■-- -- - 
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his advocate wiih the Father, even at the font. He 
knows that Baptism washes away sin from those who 
truly and earnestly repent of it; hut how is he to know, 
before the rite any more than after it, that his repent- 
ance is sufficiently earnest and true ? No roan in the 
midst of his sin can be certain that he shall fully re- 
pent ; but if tie cannot tell when he is repenting or ha^ 
repented, if consciousness is not as a lantern to his 
steps to guide his Christian course, how great must be 
bis darkness I Deliberate and habitual sin daily in- 
creases the difficulty of repentance ; but this is true in 
degree before as well as after Baptism. Doubtless to 
offend, after great means of grace have been afforded 
to the soul, is more sinful than to do wrong before we 
are less able to know and do what is right. To live 
carnally after hearing the Gospel, is vastly worse than 
to pursue the same course of action before its light 
has been presented to the mind. But the mercies of 
God are, like himself, infinite, and as we know not 
what hindrances and obstructions may prevent any 
hearer of the word or receiver of Baptism from pro- 
fiting at the time by the one or the other, so can we 
not say to what extent he is responsible to God for 
the neglect of opportunity and resistance of the Holy 
Spirit. But if a change comes over the soul at the 
sacred font which never can be reiterated, if a purity 
is then imparted which never can be renewed, every 
subsequent deflection, great or small, from perfect 
rectitude, must leave behind a proportionate stain 
which never can be effaced, which must affect our 
heavenly interests world without end. A fount of 
grace is stored within us by Holy Baptism; so say the 
propounders of the theory under review; might one 
not suppose then, that the fresh coming waters of this 
2 R 
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well of flaWation would perpetually purify and refresh 
the soul from the effects of such siDfuloess as its very 
presence does not preclude? But no I it is as ajbun- 
tain sealed, from the hour of its first opening: once, 
and once only, if that theory be correct, it leaahe* 
auiay ain, according to the promise of the Gospel. 
I cannot close these remarks without adding for my 
own satisfaction, however otherwise unimportant, that 
even on this question, as on very many others, the 
champions of " Catholicity" among us, as it appears to 
me, have fought a good Jight ; and that, under the 
circumstances of the times, they seem to have done 
far more good by their energetic and animated eipo- 
anr« of the awful truths which really do belong to this 
snbject, than permanent evil by "fluttering about" 
a doctrine, which the human heart very readily rejects, 
but which, I verily believe, if consistently carried out, 
would be no less than high treason against the Prince 
of life. 



Spiritual gifts for the Establishment of the Church 
to be distinguished from those which relate to in- 
dividual Salvation. 

ONE error, as it seems to me, runs through the 
" Anglo-Catholic" expositions of what the expo- 
sitors call 5crtp(ureiiviewaof Baptism, so far as those 
views are founded on the records of conversions in the 
New Testament; I mean the confounding of spiritual 
g]h? bestowed upon men in order to the establishment 
of the Visible Church with those that pertain to indi- 
vidual salvation. It was inevitable, that in writings 
like the Holy Scriptures, the style of which is not 
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scientific, there should here and there he a blending 
and apparent unifying of the two, (as in Acts v. 32,) 
since, in general, it was they who believed, who were 
ordained to eternal life, that received ministerial 
powers, although the words of our Lord Himself clearly 
prove that these might belong to the unregenerate. In 
the " Acts of the Apostles," to he filled with the Holy 
Ghost, has generally a restricted meaning, and, as I 
think may be shewn, does not principally refer to that 
enlightenment by which the individual beholds the 
things that belong unto his peace, but to that preter- 
natural excitation of the faculties which prepared men 
to spread the Gospel with miraculous rapidity, making 
it cover a certain space and strike to a certain depth 
within a short space of time, so that when the winds 
of persecution arose, they did but agitate a well-rooted 
tree, instead of uptearing an unconfirmed one. This 
character of the gift of the Holy Ghost, considered 
as belonging to a particular epoch, the prophecies that 
relate to it seem to declare. The rivers of living war 
ter that were to flow forth from the strong in faith, 
denote the extraordinary powers of utterance con- 
ferred on the believer in Christ ; the Spirit was to be 
poured out upon all flesh in order to prophecy, to the 
dreaming of dreams, and beholding of visions, not as 
heretofore by a few select seers only, but by the mul- 
titude of the converted, who were to be kings and 
priests unto God, a royal priesthood. I think it is not 
too bold to say, that, throughout the Narrative of the 
Acts, the part performed by the Holy Ghost is that of 
spreading the Christian religion, rather than that of 
making men Christians, and that to this divine end all 
His operations, mentioned therein, appear to be di- 
rected. Even the Spirit of Truth, promised by our 
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Lord to His Apostles, is clearly promised to them as 
Apostles and Pomulgators of the GospeL This is 
evident from the functions ascribed to Him, for it is 
not said that He shall comfort therny* the beloved of 
Jesus, His personal disciples andyWenc^, that He shall 
purify their hearts and elevate their affections ; but 
that He shall reprove the world, shall testify of Christ, 
shall teach His teachers what to speak, bringing to 
their remembrance all things needful to be reported, 
shewing them things to come, and guiding them into 
all truth. Hence in part perhaps, he is entitled the 
Paraclete, the Exhorter and Advocate, whose office it 
is to defend a cause ; and, regarding Him with relation 
to the public Acts of the Apostles, principally in this 
light, as the Stimulator of the private mind for public 
ends, and Revealer of the objects of Faith to the Uni- 
versal Church, we are enabled to understand why it 
was that He could not come till the whole of the Re- 
deemer's course upon earth was fulfilled. The Gospel 
was not to be announced till it had been fully acted. 
It is further evident that the gift of the Holy GhosU 
so often referred to in the Acts, was not annexed to 
Baptism, as the great spiritual gift of the Gospel is 
supposed to be by Romanistsf and Anti-Protestants 

♦ " I will not leave you comfortless," is in the original, " I 
will not leave you orphans," destitute of a Protector and Advo- 
cate. 

t The language of the Tridentine Canons, if the mere lan- 
guage, tested by itself alone, be considered, is upon the whole 
as evasible, by logical ingenuity, as that of the Articles of the 
Church of England. Persons of our mind upon Baptism, how- 
ever can, in no way, so double themselves up as to escape the 
fire of the following anathema. Si quis dixerit, in tribus Sacra- 
mentis, Baptismo scilicet, Confimmtume, et Ordine, non imprimi 
characterem in anima, hoc est, signum quoddam spiritale, et indele- 
bile, unde ea iterari non possunt ; anathema sit, De Sacramentis. 
Sess. VII. Canon ix. We are anathematized if we do not be- 
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without the Church of Rome, since it attended upon 
Apostolic preaching, and the laying on of Apostolic 
hands more notedly than on the regenerative rite ; and 
if it seemed to he expected that the administration of 
that rite should he an investiture into the possession 
of it, still this, we may reasonably presume, argues no 
such specific connection betwixt the two as that just 
adverted to, but merely implies that ministerial powers 
were, in those days, commonly conferred upon all who 
believed in Christ, and took up the profession of Chris- 
tians. It appears, too, that set signs, outwardly per- 
ceptible, announced to bystanders that heavenly in- 
fusion which specially enabled men to testify of Christ ; 
a procedure how far unlike the secret process of re- 
generation, whose complex outward face can never pre- 
sent itself at full to any beholder, and would be scarce 
recognizable, by unambiguous marks of feature and 
physiognomy, if it did I 

' So far as the Anglo-Catholic deductions from the 
Narrative of the Acts go to prove the Apostolicity of 
Baptism, and that no previous or independent recep- 
tion of spiritual gifts superseded that necessity, in 
other words, so far as they are directed against pure 
Anabaptism or Quakerism, they accomplish their aim, 
and to this extent, I believe, that the views which they 
support are Scriptural. But they are brought forward, 
if I mistake not, in proof of something beyond this, 
and of even deeper interest : there is an attempt to 
prove by their means that Regeneration is given only 

lieve in an indelible character given in Baptism, and anathema- 
tized if we do believe that the baptized cannot^ if he will, let 
him sin as he may, lose srace. (De Bap. Canon vi.) If he wilL 
he can. that is certain ; but if a spiritual character is impressed 
upon nis soul, he neither can, nor will commit sin; for as the 
fountain is, such must be the waters. 
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in Baptism ; and long before it has reached this fur- 
ther mark the spent arrow falls to the ground. It 
has been affirmed, that according to Holy Scripture, 
attentively considered, St. Paul, before baptism, was 
neither " pardoned, regenerated, justified, nor enlight- 
ened." A sweeping negative I And how is it estab- 
lished? The whole of this bulky inference appears 
to be drawn out of the following scanty premises. 
First, a double assumption, that St. Paul was notJiUed 
with the Holy Ghost till he was baptized, and that 
this reception of the Spirit was one and the same thing 
with being pardoned, regenerated, justified, and en- 
lightened. Now even if it were clear as noon-day that 
the gift in question followed or accompanied, instead 
of preceding, the outward laver, this would be but a 
weak proof that St. Paul was not at all regenerate 
when he renounced his life after the flesh and resolved 
to obey Christ crucified ; for he was a chosen vessel 
to hear God^s name before the Gentiles, and it is na- 
tural to suppose, that as such chosen vessel he received 
that particular infusion from above, not merely or 
chiefly on his own behoof. God's work in regenera- 
ting body, soul, and spirit, is not wont, I believe, to 
be thus publicly proclaimed, nor thus tied to an in- 
dividual moment; and although no man could have 
been enabled to make the Gospel a power unto salva- 
tion, as did the Apostles, through a mere gift to his 
intellect and physical faculties, yet the internal change 
by which the zealous Jew was suddenly qualified for 
a preacher of the new religion, cannot reasonably be 
identified with the change in his whole spiritual being. 
The Divine Spirit chose men of certain spiritual sus- 
ceptibilities for the main work of the Gospel, and su- 
peradded the extraordinary power of communicating 
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the faith to the inward possession of it."*^ But what- 
ever the gift was it does not appear to have been given 
by water : from both narratives of St. PauFs conver- 
sion, I think the more obvious inference is, that he 
was Jilled with the Holy Ghost, that is, ministerially 
empowered and enlightened, before he was baptized. 
For he had not yet been washed with water, when the 
scales fell from his eyes, and why must we take it for 
granted that there was an interval, long enough at 
least for Ananias to make a speech in, betwixt his 
outward enlightenment and that inward illumination 
which it symbolized, when in a striking case of the 
like kind recorded in Scripture, the supernatural effect 
was found to wait immediately upon the visible sign, 
apart from water-baptism ? 

But there is another branch to the argument ; for 
secondly, Ananias said, Arise, and he baptized and 
wa,sh away thy sins ; and this seems to be relied upon 
as proof that St. Paul's heart was not sprinkled from 
an evil conscience before his body was washed with 
pure water, — that the effect did in no way precede the 
effectual sign. Such proof is surely most inadequate, 

* To preclude mistake as to my meaning, let me add : — All 
I deny or doubt is, that the direct office of the Holy Ghost, as 
first sertt down from Heaven after Chrisfs Ascension, was to rege- 
nerate, in the instant of Baptism, the individual that partook of 
His influence. I believe the Spirit of Christ, as the Paraclete, to 
be the Enlightener and Defender of the Holy Catholic Church, 
that, in this character, He not only came to the Apostles, but is 
with His Church alway, unto the end of the world ; that the aim 
and end of His operations is the regeneration of the human 
being ; but on the other hand, that, regarded exclusively as the 
companion and potentiative Ally of the Written y/Vord and the 
Outumrd Church, He ministers unto the New Birth rather than 
directly bestows it ; since the Spirit of Christ, as the Remitter 
of sin and Regenerator of the sm-bom soul, was in the world 
from the beginning. 
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for words are to be construed partly by what them- 
selves import, but in part also by the tenor of the dis- 
course in which they occur, and the nature of the 
subject respecting^ which they are spoken. This sen- 
tence, in and of itself, can never prove that the Apostle 
had not obtained pardon proportionate to his faiUi and 
repentance before Baptism, — that all his sins were yet 
upon his head, as they were before he had turned away 
from them and begun to look in a new direction. Is 
remission less distinctly connected^ in Holy Writ, with 
repentance and righteousness, than with Baptism? 
Can the Divine Forgiveness thus divide itself from the 
everlasting conditions of its bestowal, and is not re- 
pentance itself the very test and evidence of having 
been forgiven? If any one imagines St. Paul, when 
the scales fell from his eyes, to have been in such 
sense regenerate, that God's grace could do no more 
for him, and that he needed not " mercy all the way " 
of his future Christian course, I believe his view to be 
unauthorized by Scripture; the turning-point in a 
man's life, when he first begins seriously to reflect and 
resolve upon reformation, which is not so distinctly 
marked in the lives of all good Christians as to be ob- 
served and remembered, may in a figure, 5y synecdoche 
(as Taylor would say,) be called regeneration ; but no 
philosophic thinker ever supposed that this answers to 
the full idea of the New Birth. On the other hand, 
to assert that when Saul, trembling and astonished, 
saidy Lordf what wilt thou have me to do f the change 
in his nature from carnal to spiritual, which is the 
great result of the Atonement, had not even com- 
menced ; — to draw a formal line betwixt his life before 
and after Baptism, and describe all on this side of the 
line as essentially different in the eye of God, from all, 
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on that side, appears to be but the same error in a 
still more unreasonable form : the same error, that is 
to say, the attempt to comprehend the work of the 
Divine Spirit upon the soul of Man, a thing in 
itself not contemplable in the forms of the human 
unde^'standingy within the hounds of Time, which is 
a mere form of our intuitive faculty ; instead of 
recognizing it as an idea having objective reality 
(therefore necessarily transcendant), but such an 
one as we can only behold in its moral manifestation. 
After all however, some meaning^ Ananias must 
have had : why did he say to one already possessed 
with new thoughts and affections, Arise, and be bap- 
tized, and wash away thy sins f I ask in reply, what 
could he possibly say else, if Baptism was adopted by 
Christ as the seal and symbol of the Gospel Covenant: 
if by it '* we are admitted," to use the words of Taylor, 
'^ to the state and grace of repentance and pardon of 
sins;" let the inward condition of him whom he ad- 
dressed have been ever so far advanced in Christian 
newness ? Ananias speaks from without, in the name 
of the outward Church of Christ, which regards all 
men as sinners of the Gentiles before^ as Saints after, 
their entrance into her courts ? Can he look into the 
heart of the '* fusile Apostle," and there discern to 
what degree his sins have been removed ? Or even if 
he could see them turning white as snow, must he not 
still invite him to wash them away publicly, in the 
sight, or to the knowledge of the Christian congrega- 
tion, — must he not bid him gain in Baptism a federal 
'claim to the forgiveness of sins in the aggregate, the 
sin of his whole life viewed as one mass ? Calvin's 
paraphrase, " That you may be assured, Paul, that 
your sins are remitted, be baptized," contains truth, if 
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not the whole truth. Assurance, with the outward 
notification of it, is certainly among the purposes of 
Baptism, and is there any theory of Sacraments, in 
favour with " Anglo-Catholics," which does not neces- 
sitate greater freedoms with the Sacred Text — bolder 
expansions and fuller interpolations than this ? It is 
not the importance of the addition made to the bare 
letter, in the interpretation of an inspired passage, that 
can determine it to be inadmissible ; it may or it may 
not be in accordance with the laws of language, the 
style of Scripture, and the tenor of Holy Writ; and 
tried by these rules, the less literal construction may 
be the more legitimate. 

From any thing specified in the sacred Record it 
will not be easily proved that the Eunuch was in no 
sense horn again of incorruptible seedy when he be- 
lieved in Christ with all his heart upon hearing the 
Gospel; nor does the story of the Jailor afford even a 
shadow of material for that argument, which affixes 
the great Redemptive blessing to a ritual point of time. 
It is observable, that neither of these persons is said 
to have received the gift of the Holy Ghost; perhaps 
because they were not to be used as instruments for 
the impartation of the Faith to others like the converts 
specifically inspired. Lydia's entrance into the new 
way is very simply related in two verses of the xvith 
chapter of Acts. After God had opened her heart to 
attend to the things spoken of Paul, she was baptized 
and her household; and then she constrained the 
Apostles to come into her house and abide there. 
" She thought not herself worthy," says a well known 
Tract, " to receive even the servants of the Most High 
God," until "she and her household" had, by Bap- 
tism, been made " a Temple of the Holy Ghost" 
Why if Baptism had been an empty sign, devoid of 
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all efficacy, Lydia could have done no less than dis- 
play that sign to the Apostles before she invited them 
to abide with her. Here is no proof that she had not 
become, to a great extent, a new creature when her 
heart was opened by divine grace, or that a different 
kind of regeneration was vouchsafed to her in the 
baptismal stream ; or indeed that a spiritual change in 
her nature was not more largely wrought at the time 
of Paul's preaching than at the time of Baptism, in 
the only sense in which a spiritual change can be re- 
ferred to time at all. They who are prepared to say, 
that the Jewish rite of proselytism could not have 
been adopted by Christ, unless the effect of it were 
precisely that which the "Anglo-Catholic" School 
declare it to be, may infer from these records of con- 
version, all that the Tract expressly or tacitly infers 
from them. Mark xvi. 16. is cited as proof that Bap- 
tism saves as regenerating the soul at once. Yet the 
words will better bear this paraphrase : He that be- 
lieves the Gospel religion and undertakes it ^joining 
himself to the followers of Christ hy a public pledge 
and declaration^ shall be saved. To he baptized^ in 
those days, meant to become a Christian, 

So great is the anxiety of certain defenders of the 
Visible Church to link regeneration in time with an 
external washing, that the Baptism of our blessed Lord 
himself has even been brought into their argument, 
apparently for no other reason than because, when He 
went up from the water, the Spirit of God was seen 
descending and lighting upon Him, And^ loy a voice 
from heaven sayings This is my beloved Sony in whom 
I am well pleased f The baptism of Jesus was ** an 
example and pattern of that which he subsequently 
enjoined upon his followers," and by it we may be 
^ confirmed in the belief that the spirit of adoption, 
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whereby we cry, Abba, Father, was henceforth to be 
bestowed in connexion with the *■ outward laver.'*'* 
But here is an example which does not exemplify; 
for will the reflective ¥rriter of those sentences him- 
self maintain, or rather has he ever for a moment 
imagined, that the spirit of adoption was received by 
Jesus when he suffered the ministry of the Baptist? 
Could He, the Sinless One, require either forgiveness 
of sin, or to be bom again of the Spirit, which im- 
plies the need of such forgiveness. A public annun- 
ciation of divine Sonship attended His Baptism; in 
this respect only can it be a type and pattern of ours; 
and surely the remembrance that our '* Saviour him- 
self was baptized," and that persons, whom we dare 
not pronounce unregenerate before the symbolic rite 
was administered to them, yet received that rite as a 
matter of course, should lead us to freer thoughts upon 
the subject than those against which I am contending; 
should intimate to our minds that baptism may be a 
fulfilment of righteousness^ whether it gives regene- 
ration at the time when it is administered or no. If 
nothing more is meant to be inferred from this example 
than that the being a Son of God has some kind of 
connexion with baptism, either typical or real, (and 
surely it can prove nothing more,) the reference to it 
appears nugatory ; for so much as this no reader of 
Scripture can doubt or ever has doubted. The only 
dispute is, as to what that connexion may be. If any 
inward and not merely ^^ formal unction from the Holy 
One" was proclaimed by the visible sign which fol- 
lowed the Baptism of our Lord, we may suppose that 
it was ministerial, and had reference to His mission, 

* The Scriptural Character of the English Church, p. 260. 
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then commencing, so far as He had to perform it in 
His merely human nature.* Not that I venture to 
advance anything positive on a subject probably be- 
yond the limits of revealed religion ; I would only hint 
my belief that to certain conjectures which have been 
pat forth upon it, more likely conjectures may be 
opposed. 



Examination of WaterlancTs Theory of Baptismal 
defeneration. Harmony of Tertullians and of 
Cyprians doctrine of Baptism and Confirma- 
tion. 

NOW it is self-evident that if we adhere to this 
Scriptural idea of regeneration, and believe that 
to be a son of God signifies in the New Testament 
that which it signified in the Old, that is, to be a holy 
and righteous person ; the latter exhibiting only in a 
much clearer light than the former, what to be really 
and truly righteous is and implies ; we cannot admit 
that Baptism is regeneration, or that Christians are 
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• ** By my receiving baptism from thee, God hath determined 
to inaugurate me to my office of preaching the Gospel^ by sending 
down bis Spirit upon me at that time, and giving me testimony 
from Heaven." Hammond's Paraphrase of Matt. iii. 15. Com- 
pare with Acts ii. 3. The Baptism of Christ is not set forth as 
an example of Christian Baptism by most of those who teach what 
is called ^e high doctrine of Sacraments, or that which exalts 
the outward and visible part of them : rather they are anxious 
to contrast the Laver of John with that of our Lord, more anti- 
quOf 88 if the one were a Baptism of water without the Spirit, the 
other a Baptism of water with the Spirit ; or as if an essentially 
different spiritually regenerative gift belonged to the latter from 
any that (ud or could wait upon the former : though it is hard 
to understand how John could really prepare the way for his 
Master, reaUy minister unto repentance and removal of sin, 
which the Ancients seem to have admitted that he did, unless 
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regenerate in Baptism, except in a secondary and de- 
rivative sense. There are indeed divines of name and 
authority, who describe the new birth as properly and 
primarily, not an inward change of soul, but the in- 
troduction into a state of external privilege, and are 
therefore able consistently to maintain that all persons 
alike, whether with or without the inward conditions 
of spiritual influence, are regenerated in and by Bap- 
tism. A very eminent defender of this view is the 
great controversialist, Waterland, and it was charac- 
teristic of one who was perhaps a more skilful manager 
of the logic of the Christian faith, than a deep con- 
templator of the ideas of which it essentially consists, 
to make a statement of the subject by which the phra- 
seology of the early Church and the expressions of 
our baptismal service are brought into a striking word- 
harmony with the language of Holy Writ upon Bap- 
tism, although at some sacrifice of internal consistency. 
I believe it most true that the office of Baptism is to 
translate receivers into a state of outward privilege ; 
but what is the characteristic of that state ? Can it be 
any thing else than the opportunity of becoming in- 
ternally and actually a son of God? Is it not then re- 
versing the order of things to maintain that a man 
who is renewed in spirit, is called regenerate in right 



his Baptism conduced to spiritual changes the same in essence 
as those which the Sacraments and Preaching of the Gospel &r 
more powerfully brought about. In support of the view which 
I have been led to prefer, I would suggest that the antithesis in 
Acts i. 5 is evidenuY betwixt the ministry of John, unattended 
with a gift of the Holy Ghost visibly and audibly manifested, 
except in the case of our Lord, and the introductory ministration 
of the Gospel, when fiery signs were displayed, and that was shed 
forth which men saw and heard, — not primarily betwixt the spi- 
ritual consequences of the one and the other in the souls of those 
who were ministered unto. 
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of his baptism, rather than that he is said to be rege- 
nerate in baptism, because this rite is the specially 
appointed means by which we obtain communion with 
Christ ? This is to be bom of water only ; not to be 
born of water and the Spirit. He who merges the 
idea of an internal heavenly state in the admission to 
outward privileges, however he may conform his lan- 
guage to Scripture and the Church, will in truth have 
Reason, Scripture, and Antiquity, with a host of our 
Anglican divines, all together in array against him. But 
if the idea is retained at all, surely it has a prior right 
to the name regeneration than that which is merely an 
introduction into it. Baptism is identified with rege- 
neration in the language of Scripture : therefore men 
have forcibly accommodated regeneration to Baptism ; 
which is as absurd as if, because medicine may, by a 
figure, be called health, we should therefore insist on 
it that health is nothing more than what comes with 
and by medicine. 

Some indeed whose opinions are deserving of a re- 
spectfiil attention, maintainers of the mystic theory, 
have treated it as a mistake to suppose that Waterland 
did not include in his scheme of Regeneration the no- 
tion of an inward spiritual change, accomplished in the 
moment of baptism, and refer in proof of this opinion 
to his own account of his system. I have re-examined 
with care his own account of his system, and have but 
renewed the impression which I received on first study- 
ing it several years ago, that although he states rege- 
neration to be *' a spiritual change wrought upon any 
person by the Holy Spirit in the use of baptism," he 
did not mean by those words what our modem re- 
viewers of ancient doctrine mean by them. I cannot 
but still think that^ in his view, the proper office of 
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the Sacrament is not to produce, in all cases, an im- 
mediate alteration in the aoulitself, but rather to ^am( 
or make over, the power by whicb it is to be gradually 
altered and renewed, according to the capacity of the 
recipient; not to introduce the grace of God, in all 
cases, into the bouI, but only into the soul when suit- 
ably qualified and prepared. That any internal opr- 
ration or action of the spirit upon the soul produc- 
ing a change tn its nature necessarily commences in 
baptism, or that any such operation constitutes the 
new birth, is not, as far as I can perceive, the doctrinr 
of Waterldnd. For, in the first place, such a noUoD 
seems out of place in his theory ; and in the second 
place, his langnage, fully and fairly cousidered, does 
not expreas it — nay even negatives it. 

I think his theory precludes it, for he describes re- 
generation as " a renewal of the spiritual state, con- 
sidered at large," (and he distinguishes the spiritual 
state from the inward habit of the soul,) the " first 
the Christian life." "adraissiou or adop- 
tion into sonship or spiritual citizenship."* He yats 
these ideas forward as if they contained the e 
regeneration. Had he meant that ri 
change of nature, he ought surely to have put tht" 
idea forward as the principal one in his theory; for a 
change of nature must carry along with it a change of 
_Htate, circumstances and relations; he who is inwardly 
ttsformed thereby gains new relations to God and 
m, and his state must be new, for he must be in 
■ay of the Spirit who has be^n transnatured by 
; whereas there may be a change of sUHc | 

■(inn SloJeii and Explained. Works, VoL li, pp. 
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and circumstances where there is, as yet, no change of 
nature ; to live in the Spirit is one Idling ; it is to have 
spiritual opportunities and privileges of a special kind 
secured hy the covenant of Grace : to have been born 
of the Spirit or to have gained a spiritiuil mind, is 
quite another thing. The former is subordinate, in 
order of thought, to the latter. 

Regeneration is either a re-creation, which carries 
along with it or presupposes a change of state, or it is 
a change of state and circumstances alone ; it is either 
analogous to generation, production of being; or it is 
analogous to mere birth or nativity. If it is, (as the 
word imports, and the Greek term yevydtrdai also,) 
the former, it ought surely to be something more than 
a mystical change, on the surface, as it were, of the 
soul, which leaves the faculties of the soul unaffected ; 
a spiritual re-creation of the man can hardly be exclu- 
sive of the mind, will and affections, the entire spiri- 
tual being of the subject; for what spiritual being has 
man which these do not comprise ? If it is the latter, 
if it is only the entrance into a new sphere of exist- 
ence, a new complex of surrounding things, why should 
it include any change of the soul, mystical or other, 
wise ? When the child, full formed and already alive, 
passes into the light of day, he undergoes no essential 
inward change ; he does but enter into a new way of 
life, — ^into the world of light and motion. Even so one 
that has entered the Church by Baptism is bom into 
the life in the Spirit: but till he is led, or actuated by 
the Spirit, can we rationally say that he is possessed 
bv or has been changed, operated on, by the Spirit? 
at an inward change may, in some cases, be ne- 
try, according to Waterland, as a condition of the 
birth, and at the same time, in such cases, ** an 

s 
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integral part" of it. " So far as a reneval of mind," 
says he, "is necessary to a renewal of state, so for it 
is a necessary ingredient of the new birth." But he 
does not think that, in the case of infants, any re- 
newal of nund is necessary; for their innocence is, m 
his view, a suffident qualification; their incapauty a 
sufficient capacity. The notion of an internal change 
or mystic baptismal renewal, distinct from a change of 
mind, he never mentions at all. 

lie seems to bare but two ideas on this subject, 
that of translation into a spiritual state or way of life, 
and renovation, or reformation of heart and mind. 
That third notion of a change in the soul mysiical not 
moral, which purifies from the stain of hereditary 
guilt, and yet leaves all its original carnality or prone- 
iiess to sin within it, does not appear in his teaching 
in any explicit form; and yet he was eminently in ge- 
neral a disUnct explicit writer, not at all apt to wrap 
up his opinions in misty ambiguity of language: in my 
opinion he let this hidden mystery fall through the 
sieve when he was searching and sifting the doctrines 
of antiquity. He carefully distinguishes between re- 
generation and a renewal of the inward frame and dis- 
position : and I think we have no right to impute to 
any man so unintelligible a notion as a change of na- 
ture which is not a renewal of the mward frame, 
unless he himself expressly avows it; and this Water- 
land never does. 

In expliuning the new birth he does not describe it 
as " a change of n^ure," which implies an inward 
change of the soul, but " a change from the state na- 
tural into the state spiritual ;" he says, that this trans- 
lation carries with it remission of sins and a covenant 
claim to eternal happiness, and these he calls priei- 
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leges: he does not speak of them as inherent quali" 
ties. He uses no such phrases as " infused divine 
virtue," " mystical effect of the sacrament," ** communi- 
cation of spiritual life to the soul," " mysterious ear- 
nest of the Holy Ghost," " mysterious operation of the 
Holy Spirit which cannot he discerned in its effects." 
He affirms of infants baptized, that they become " con- 
secrated in solemn form to Father, Son,, and Holy 
Ghost ;" but then he shews afterwards that this conse- 
cration of persons in baptism, is to be understood, like 
the consecration of the waters of Baptism, '^ in an out- 
ward and relative sense;"* he declares that pardon, 
mercy, and other covenant privileges are made over to 
them :" but this declaration he explains by an extract 
from Vitringa, in which that justification or remission 
of sins, of which infants are capable, is said to be an 
external benefit, henefidum externum et (T'^ertKov^^ 
in which it is affirmed, that infants are capable of the 
benefit hecause^ii is an external one : Spiritu Sancto 
pro illorum conversione et renovatione spondentei 
And in truth, remission of sins which is not one with 
removal of sin by effective repentance, sonship to God^ 

• Regeneration Stated and Explained, Works, Vol. vi. p, 361. 
What W. meant by " an outward and relative sense of holiness," 
that he did not mean by it an infusion or conveyance of grace 
into the soul, which indeed would be contradictory to the word 
ouitpordy app^ffs in his work on the Eucharist. '^ If any one shall 
ask," says he, '' what is conveyed to the respective things to make 
them holy or sacred ? we might ask in our turn, what was con- 
veyed to the ground which the Temple was said to sanctify, or 
what to the gift when the altar sanctified it?" The holmess 
given to the soul inihe moment of baptism islike that of a temple 
which is dedicated to the worship ot God. The temple at the 
moment of dedication has not divine service within it, much less 
has the unconscious soul of an infant the divine spirit within it 
at the moment of dedication, except as it had the sustaining pre- 
sence of the Deity from the first moment of its existence. But 
the temple is never holy as the child is-to be* 
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integral part" of it. '' So far as a renewal of mind/' 
says he^ *' is necessary to a renewal of state, so far it 
is a necessary ingredient of the new birth." But he 
does not think that, in the case of infants, any re- 
newal of mind is necessary ; for their innocence is, in 
his view, a sufficient qualification; their incapacity a 
sufficient capacity. The notion of an internal change 
or mystic baptismal renewal, distinct from a change of 
mind, he never mentions at all. 

He seems to have but two ideas on this subject, 
that of translation into a spiritual state or way of life, 
and renovation, or reformation of heart and mind. 
That third notion of a change in the soul mystical not 
moral, which purifies from the stain of hereditary 
guilt, and yet leaves all its original carnality or prone- 
ness to sin within it, does not appear in his teaching 
in any explicit form; and yet he was eminently in ge- 
neral a distinct explicit writer, not at all apt to wrap 
up his opinions in misty ambiguity of language: in my 
opinion he let this hidden mystery fall through the 
sieve when he was searching and sifting the doctrines 
of antiquity. He carefully distinguishes between re- 
generation and a renewal of the inward frame and dis- 
position : and I think we have no right to impute to 
any man so unintelligible a notion as a change of nu" 
ture which is not a renewal of the inward frame^ 
unless he himself expressly avows it; and this Water- 
land never does. 

In explaining the new birth he does not describe it 
as ''a change of nature," which implies an inward 
change of the soul, but *^ a change from the state na- 
tural into the state spiritual ;" he says, that this trans- 
lation carries with it remission of sins and a covenant 
claim to eternal happiness, and these he calls jortri- 
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the Heart. He tells us indeed that, from the time of 
their baptism^ children are the temple of God. We 
all know what that phrase implies when used by teach- 
ers of a certain school — namely the Indwelling of 
Christ, of the undivided Trinity, in the soul. But no 
one conversant with Waterland's doctrine can suppose 
that he always meant this by it, or that when he ap- 
plied it to an unconscious infant he meant more than 
that the soul of the child in baptism is consecrated, 
and dedicated to God, that He should dwell therein^ 
when the will consents to receive Him. 

Again he teaches that the grace of baptism is sqv- 
vngly applied to the souls of sinless babes, not savingly 
applied to adults baptized in hypocrisy and impenitency, 
till they repent, when " their regeneration, begun in 
baptism, and left unfinished, (like an indenture exe- 
cuted on one side only, or like a part without a coun- 
terpart,) comes at last, to be complete, that is, actually 
salutary r But what did he mean by a " saving ap- 
plication?" An internal reception of the Spirit, or 
Bpuitual affection of the soul? No such thing, in my 
opinion ; I believe he meant, that a baptized infant, 
dying an infant, by virtue of the covenant claim con- 
ferred in baptism, will enter into bliss ; as one who has 
received a title to an estate, in virtue of that title, af- 
terwards enters into possession. We do not, in this 
<^&se say, that the title is applied to the soul, because 
* is not a spiritual concern ; but a title may be given 

^v-j -If Qf tjjg gQui^ 2^8 ^g]i as on behalf of a man's 

'ng,* Waterland describes only two kinds 

ill bear in mind that I am here merely ex- 
ceive to he the doctrine of Waterland. Bap- 
1 to divine aid, hut that an infant enters at 
iy in virtue of such a claim — this I can hy no 
sure doctrine. I look upon the Baptism of 
ive. 
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of holiness; "an outward sanctifi cation," and the "m- 
ward BODCtificatdon of any one's heart and mind,"* 
(mystic sancUfication, or covenanted mward holiness, 
faenereronce mentions.) He considered Baptiam valid 
by the former alone, the outward sanctification, not Mf' 
ing to adults without the latter, that is renovaooo. 
He thought that the regenerating act, on the part of 
God, might take place on behalf of unworthy adults 
when they are baptised; that the reception of the bene- 
fits of the sacrament must, in grown persons, be active, 
but that infants might benefit passively, without any 
movement of their spirits. 

This eminent divine has do such horror of outward' 
nest as that which distinguishes our Anglican divines 
unce the late revival of ancient metaphysical divinity. 
He never describes the new birth as " a change not of 
outward, but of inward and spiritual state, circumstan- 
ces and relations;" well knowing, I believe, that what 
stands around the soul cannot be loithin it. If by 
inward circumstances be meant such as relate to oar 
inward and spiritual concerns, then preaching and all 
the outward means of grace are inmard too, and the 
term i~ equivocal as applied to the change in baptism, 
lie iiHirms the grace of the Spirit applied " inwardly 
to the soul " to be one part of regeneration, but here 
he is contrasting the consignation of grace to the 
spirit of the man vritbin him, with the application of 
water to his outward body. Any one who believes in 
such a consignation at all would call it inward in con- 
tradistinction from a corporeal washing, f So a wo- 
man, when she is married, receives a ring outwardly 

" See the note M p. 361. 

t Burnet expresaij teaches that infanta are not intemslly re- 
>^'"'.'J"^'' in baptism, and that the inward effects of the Sacra- 
lueni 'olio wonly upon the iawttrd sets, which it implies in capable 
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on her finger ; but the claim to her husband's faithful 
love and protection is not applied outwardly to her 
body, but is conferred inwardly on her mind, or at 
least on her whole personal being, soul and body taken 
together. It is applied to her mind, yet does not 
change her mind, — it is no mental affection. Indeed, 
in that sentence, Waterland may have meant to ex- 
press whatever regeneration, taken at large^ compre- 
hends, on his system : namely a grant of grace to the 
soul in all cases — a conveyance of it into the soul, ac- 
cording to the capacity of the recipient. In a word, if 
Waterland meant to teach the mystical change, he was 
extremely mysterious about the matter ; as dark as the 
myotic theory itself: if he thought such a tenet impor- 
tant, he seems to have neglected his duty, for, though 
a master of sentences, he has not put it plainly into 
any one sentence of his statement and explanation, and 
the tenor of that statement seems to negative it. Some 
of the Oxford divines have seen his doctrine appa- 
rently in the same light as that in which I see it, — in 
which Mr. Faber sees it, — ^to judge from the dissatis- 
faction they express in his prospective view as not 
fully Patrician, at the same time that they speak highly 
of the author for his great services to the Church. 

It is true that Waterland professed to bring forward 
the sacramental doctrine of the ancients, but neither, 
on Baptism, nor on the Eucharist, did he adopt their 
notions precisely. He took a philosophical license of 
translating them into good sense — of steaming off the 



subjects. His doctrine appears to be substantiallv the same as 
Waterland's; differing only in the application of the term rege- 
neration, bj which he designates the spiritual and moral re- 
newal, which he describes as ** the secona end of baptism," the 
first beinff ** admission to the society of Christians and to all the 
rights and privileges of that body, which is the church." 
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vapoory part of them and retaining what was solid. 
Antiquity appears in his pages not in her old fiishioned 
garb, but in modem attire. He tries to shew that Ire- 
nffius and Tertullian believed the consecrated elements 
to be the body and blood of the Saviour in a '* mysti- 
cal and constructional sense ; ** that they held the mo- 
dem Anglican view of the eucharist Those who will 
suffer him to lead them blindfold through the mind of 
the Fathers may think the same ; but it can hardly 
be denied, that on another supposition, more consonant 
with the state of thought in that day, their reasoning 
comes off simple, straight forward and consecutive, 
while this makes '' the tour of their argument," and 
** chain of ideas that forms it'* not a little obscure and 
intricate* They were contending against the Phan- 
tasmists that Christ assumed trae sensible flesh and 
blood : and, by way of refuting the opposing heresy, 
appealed to the belief of the Church in their day con- 
cerning the Eucharist. How can the material sensible 
bread and wine be His body and blood, they argue, if 
his body was but a phantom ? What they indignantly 
disclaimed was the notion that natural apparent human 
flesh and blood was placed by Christians on the Lord's 
table instead of apparent bread and wine.* 

* See the Biographia Literariay 9iid edit., Introd., pp.86, 7, 

8. IrenaeiiB Contra Hareset, L. iv. c. 18, p. 251, ed. Bened. Diss. 

Praev. in Iren., Lib. Art. xiv. 83, 84, 85, and Iran. L. v. cap. 2. 

Tertullian Advtr. Marcion, L. iv. c. 8., and De Resurr. Cam, c. 

viii. His whole argument goes to prove that sensible flesh and 

blood will enter into the kingdom of heaven after this life, llie 

'^ nnrstical constructional sense" seems not to have entered his 

head. Why should it? How could a spiritual eating of a su- 

Sdbi^^^^ hody have proved the resurrection of sensibl^ flesh 

Buppoaed u»^i'^^ '^M what he wai 
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So again when Tertullian is engaged in proving the 
resurrection of the Flesh, he says that our hodies, in 
the holy feast, are nourished to eternal life hy Christ's 
immortal hody, as our souls are hy partaking of his 
Spirit. Justin Martyr is just in the same strain. " As 
the Saviour,'' says he, ** was made flesh and blood for 
our salvation, so we are taught that the food, by which 
our flesh and blood are nourished, per mutationeniy 
are the flesh and blood of that incarnate Jesus." Cy- 
prian and Cyril, in their language on this point, seem 
to repeat the same thought, j: Not a word do they 
say of & spiritual eating and drinking of the body and 
blood: the spiritual feeding, with them, was of the 
spirit alone ; and the mental quickening was with the 
words, of which our Lord had said, thei/ are spirit and 
they are life. 

Of St. Augustine's conceptions I do not speak. He 
was more re6ned and abstract in his views than the 
Fathers just mentioned : and brought in a new intel- 
lectual sera : though even his conceptions were doubt- 

the bread in the Eucharist would not have been that golden 
Anglican belief, which Waterland wished to find in him. So, 
Th^>doret calls the divine mysteries antitypes of the real body, 
Tov ovrof ffwjiiaroc dvTirvira, and argues that the body must 
have been substantial as its representative. If Theodoret did 
not find the real presence in the typical substances, by a change, 
did he find it in the Supper at all ? 

X See Eccles. Pol. Vol. ii. pp. 457-8, Keble's edit. << It ap- 
peareth not," says Hooker, "that of all the ancient Fathers of 
the Church any one did ever conceive or imasiue other than only 
a mystical participation of Christ's both boay and blood in the 
sacrament. Do the citations made in support of this statement 
bear it out? The ancients^took no pains to defend their notion, 
or give it an imposing name. They never dreamed that it needed 
defence. What comd be simpler than to hold that there was 
indeed the flesh and blood of our Lord under the appearance of 
bread and wine ? Hooker's explication of the ancient view seems 
to me forced and unwarranted. He puts his notion into the 
words of the Fathers ; they do not express it. 
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less unrefined and sensuous compared with ours, when 
we think freely, unshackled by ancient thought. Dr. 
Wall is positive that he could not have believed in 
tran substantiation because he says, Sicut ergo se 
cundum quendam modutny (according to a certain 
fashion,) sacramentum corporis Christi corpus 
Christi est, etc, ita sacramentum Jidei fides est. This 
is very different reasoning and talking from that of 
his predecessors on the same point : it looks as if he 
thought that the child was only said to have faith, be- 
cause he has that which will grant him faith hereafter. 
If he is refined and philosophical in his view of one 
sacrament, he is equally so in his view of the other, 
at least in that passage. He describes no inward af- 
fection of the infiant soul, but declares that, till he 
comes to the use of reason, the sacrament will guard 
him against adverse powers, valehit ad ejus tutelam, 
and if he departs from this life will exempt him from 
the eternal consequences of original sin. The views 
of Justin Martyr, Irensus and Cyril ought not to be 
interpreted by the views of St. Augustine. I do not be- 
lieve that a spiritual eating and drinking of the Lord's 
bod^y (the Anglican doctrine,) was dreamt of by the 
early Fathers, but that they conceived the elements to 
be either a mere sign, as the sacramentaries taught, or 
to be the material fiesh and blood, as Rome teaches. 

For, — be it remembered, — the "gross notion" which 
I impute to those ancient thinkers is but that which 
prevails at this day, in this enlightened age, in the 
Church of Rome ; a belief namely, that the consecrated 
elements* are the material flesh and blood of Christ, 

* See the Catechism of the Council of Trent De Euehari$ti£ 
Sacramento, in which the aathority of Cjiil, Justin, and Irrasus 
is claimed for the doctrine that the very flesh of our Lord is in 
the sacrament, the accidents of bread and wine remaining ; and 
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although they seem to the senses to he hread and wine, 
that is, although they have the accidents of hread and 
wine* " What Romanist ever asserted that a com- 
municant's palate deceived him, when it reported the 
taste of hread or of wine in the elements? "* But 
though Waterland took some pains in the endeavour 
to shew that the ancients held suhstantially the same 
doctrine of the Eucharist as that taught in the Angli- 
can Church, he does not pretend to receive their dog- 
matic definitions on all points precisely. " I helieve 
they were right in the main thing," says he, ** only not 
always accurate in the expression/*f (Should he not 
rather have said, they were right as to the practical 
result, not as to the metaphysical rationale f) He 
thought them wrong in saying that the symhols re- 
ceived the spiritual presence, whereas they should 
have said that the communicants received it: just so 
he may have thought them wrong in signifying that 
remission of sins, when conferred upon infants, is an 
internal henefit, whereas they should have called it 
bene/lcium externum et trx'^^^^^'X 

What Waterland did in this respect all revivers of 
ancient teaching do likewise. Our most rigid anti- 
quarian divines are ohliged to readjust Patrician doc- 
trine and piece out the mind of one Father with that 

the last is said to have spoken so plainly to the point that ^' by 
no fallacious and captious interpretations can his words be ob- 
scured." 

* Lit. Remains, iii. p. 351. 

t Review of the Doctrine of the Eucharist, Chap. v. 

X Certe nemo neget, infantes capaces esse beneficii d^ktrtutQ 
rdv afiapruav, quod oucaiuxTiVyjustificationemf appellare sole- 
mus : est enim id beneficium externum et (rxcrtc^v, quod in in- 
fantes ad Christi Jesu intercessionem propter ejus vrraKoi^v, Spi- 
rittt Sancto pro illorum conversione et renovatwne spondente, 
(lioeat hie humano more balbutire) conferri potest. Vitringa, 
Obs. Sacr. lib. ii. cap. 6, p. 338. Cited by Waterland, p. 357. 
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of another, the mind of the earlier Fathers with the 
mind of the later ones. The bare primitive doctriDe 
of baptism b not iairly reproduced in any school what- 
ever ; we have instead the Medieval or at least later 
development ; as if we were not bonnd to the earliest 
view if we are bound to any I Tertnllian teaches 
plainly that the Spirit is not received into the soul 
in baptism, but in confii;mation, which surely is a 
distinct sacrament. Cyprian, who called him bis 
master, appears to have followed him in this opinion. 
Yet our antiquarians will not allow these ancients to 
speak for themselves. They must have meant, it is 
said, that the Spirit is received in Baptism, although 
they declare that it is not, because (which seems rather 
a circular argument,) all the Fathers i^ believe this. 
ITet the Fathers in the first three centuries, though they 
did indeed believe that a spiritual gift accompanies all 
valid baptism, appear to have distinguished the cleans- 
ing of the soul by the Holy Ghost and applicatdoa to 
the soul of remission of sin, which they called the new 
birth, from the indwelling of the sanctifier in the soul, 
— the operation of the spirit on the soul in removing 
its hereditary taint, from its reception into the soul — 
though some of them, as St. Barnabas, speak of bap- 
tism, in the manner of Scripture, as if it conveyed all 
thespiritualblessingsofwhichitis the symbol, — renewal 
of heart and mind — and all that belongs to the Chris- 
tian Ufe. When however theyspeak dogmatically and 
precisely they confine the effect of baptism to a purifi- 
cation, distinct ^m the presence of the Spirit in the 
soul as the producer of actual sanctification. It is 
eisy to see how they were led into this view by their 
simple-minded adherence to the letter of the Sacred 
Tent: for in Scripture the indwelling of Christ is 
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never expressly coupled with baptism; regeneration 
and washing away of sin are expressly coupled with it. 
Throughout the Acts of the Apostles reception of the 
Spirit is but once connected with the rite of initiation, 
that is in chap, iu 38 ; in every other instance, recep- 
tion of the Holy Ghost is described as taking place 
either before or after baptism, as connected with prayer, 
with preaching, with laying on of hands, not immedi- 
ately with the rite of entrance into the Church. Even 
that one text does not expressly connect any gift of 
the Spirit with baptism, as its proper effect and im- 
mediate consequence; it connects remission of sins 
with repentance and the sacrament that symbolizes 
repentance, and promises an extraordinary ministerial 
gift on condition of both. When it was determined 
that baptism conveyed the Spirit into the soul there 
to dwell for its sanctification and renovation, this was 
a development of early doctrine in Mr. Newman's 
sense of the term development — that is to say an 
enlai^ment and amendment of it.f It was by put- 



* Nan quod in aquis Spiritum Sanctuiii consequafMiTf ted in aqua 
emundati tub Angela Spiriiui Sancto prteparamur. Hie queque 
figura pnecestit, oic enim Joannes ante 'precursor Dcmini fuit pr<e- 
paran* oias ejus : ita et Angelus baptismi arbiter superventur a Spiritui 
Saneto vias dirigit ablutione delictorum, S^c. De BaptismOf cap. vi. 
in initio. Cyprian taught that we are prepared for the kingdom 
of heaven by dhnne regeneration in baptism, that we are bom of 
both sacraments — (Baptism and Imposition of hands or Confir- 
mation,) — because it is written, Nisi quis renatvafuerit ex aqua 
et Spiritu^ non potest intrare in regnum Dei, Epist. Ad. Jubai- 
anom Epist. Ixzii. 

t The Apostles were regenerate without water baptism : Cor- 
neliuB and his company were regenerate before baptism : the 
disciples at Ephesus received not the Holy Ghost tul Paul had 
laid hands upon them : the converts in Samaria received not the 
Holv Ghost, when baptized, but when Peter and John laid 
hands on them. St. Paul was promised remission of sins in bap- 
tism : but neither in his case nor any other recorded in the Acts, 
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ting together various passages of Scripture, by ia- 
ferencea drawn from the Apostolic practice cf id- 
fant baptism, and grounding these inferences on such 
a psychology and such modes of thought as prevailed 
in those early times, that the Medieval doctrine of 
baptism, the best form of which is, in my opinion, the 
Tridentioe rather than the Anglican, was gradually 
framed. The doctrine apparently took a leap in the 
time of St. Chrysostom and his imitators, who echoed 
his words : and he it was who introduced, as I believe, 
those sophistications and strained interpretations by 
which the plain testimony of Scripture to moral re- 
generation is set aside, or turned into stammering and 
confusion. Men began to see by that time that b^ 
tism must be either more or less than it had been 
described before : that it must have all the internal 
attributes of r^eneration or none of them; St. Chry- 
sostom boldly invested it with them all. 

" See how many," said he, " are the lai^esses of 
baptism ; and whereas some think that the heavenly 
grace consists only in the remission of sins, lo, we 
have recounted ten glories thereof. Wherefore we 
baptize in&nts, although they have no sins, that holi- 
ness, righteousness, adoption, inheritance, brotherhood 
with Christ, may be added to them ; that they may 
become His members." Upon which passage the au- 
thor of Scriptural views of Holy Baptism, remarks: 
" It appears from this that some already had begun to 

n it declared that anj spiritual infusion or introduction of the 
Spirit into the saul look place in. the moment when the rite waa 
ailminiatereii. I think we may fairly nnderatand the paaaage in 
cLapCer ii- '^^'^'- " Adopt the Chri^tiaa religion ; make public 
'ot^loD of ^our faith bj baptism ; and ;ou shall receive for- 
v-eoeas of sm, and nuDiBt«ria! gifts- ta enable you to auirt in 
Mmoting the conTersion of others." 
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restrict themselves too rigidly to the words of the de* 
scription given in the Creed of Constantinople/^ • Had 
begun / There are two handles by which almost every 
subject may be taken : but may we not ask on the pre- 
sent one^ whether, from all that appears, we should 
not rather say, that St. Chrysostom had begun to add 
to the doctrine of baptism, rather than that others 
had begun to take away from it, especially as the esta- 
blished creed connected with it no more than they 
did. This way of insisting that all which an early 
writer does not earpress of later belief is to be under- 
stood in his doctrine, of giving silence a tongue and 
making the waste places of Jerusalem to sing aloud, 
may be necessary to the support of mystic moment- 
ary regeneration ; but whether this necessity justifies 
the practice^ so largely adopted with respect to the 
primitive Church writers, to the earlier divines of our 
Church, and to the Apostles themselves ; I would say 
to all thinkers not irrevocably committed to the sys- 
tem, judge yen 

Let us examine this question a little more particu- 
larly, TertuUian, as we have seen, declares positively 
that the Spirit is not received into the soul, in Bap- 
tism, but in Confirmation, which is certainly no pro- 
per part of the sacrament. This view he never con- 
tradicts or limits elsewhere. Cyprian, who studied 
his writings day by day, seems to have followed him 
in this distinction. He taught that we are prepared 
for the kingdom of heaven by divine regeneration in 
baptism ; that we are born of both sacraments, (Bap- 
tism and Imposition of hands or Confirmation;) be- 
cause it is written. Nisi quis renatus fuerit ex aqua 



• Note, p. 21, 4th edit. 
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•t spiritv, turn potett iittrare in i^num Dd. Ad 
Jubaianum. Epist. LXXII. Thus lie gives rt^ne- 
rstioD to Bapdam, the new birth to baptism and Im- 
position of hands together:— the one as the Washer 
■way of guilt; the other as the lafnser of the Spirit 
into the soul. His ailment in a preceding para- 
graph concerning those who had been baptiaed in Sa- 
maria, is to the same effect ; and m hia EpiatJe to Pope 
Stephen (LXXI) he speaks in similar terms of the 
joint effect of Baptism and Confirmalion. In bb 
Epistle to Pompeiiia (LXXIII) he first declares that 
Baptism cannot be nithout the Holy Spirit, and di- 
rectly afterwards explains that, as Adam was first 
formed and then received the breath of life, so a man if 
first bom in baptism, and then receives the 8[Hrit h; 
Imposition of hands : tuc enim potest aecipi Spiritiu. 
mn prittt fiterit qui accipiat.* This is a plain proof 
that, when the ancients speak of Baptdsm as giving the 
Spirit or having the iSpirit, or that we are born of the 
Spirit in the water, they are not to be taken to mean 
an internal reception of the Spirit to dwell in the 
»iL In those days ideas were split and divided in i\ 
T which is to our modern minds, without a elo>i.' 



. adoption of TertuUian^a tloctriDe in thb irea: 

in whicb, in tbe psoage leSerreA lo befare. 

_the new Mrth man receliea buk that niini 

[restbed intoLim tt his first fonuation, bui 

. i., the wilier under ilie jiiij;,^! n- an' jirr/': 
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attention to the run of their thoughts, quite incon- 
eeivable. Hence I believe their expressions have been 
much misinterpreted, because they have been filled up 
with modem ideas. There can be no doubt that some, 
perhaps all of them, ascribed the power of salvation to 
the bare application pf water to the body, and supposed 
that, even when the peculiar spiritual effects of the 
sacrament have preceded the administration of the rite, 
the claim to everlasting life went not along with them, 
but was indissolubly attached to the outward seal. 
Hermas the shepherd and Cyril of Jerusalem, both 
explicitly declare this notion. We may well believe 
then that Cyprian may have separated ideas in the 
manner that has been described, — may have supposed 
that the ofBice of Baptism was to free the soul from 
its hereditary taint, not to receive the Spirit as an in- 
forming principle : to purify and prepare, not to raise, 
to strengthen and to glorify. 

And I think it may be shewn that to this distinc- 
tion Cyprian always adhered. To neutralize and dis- 
annul what he says so positively over and oyer again 
on this head with what he says elsewhere, which is, to 
our modem notions, irreconcilable with it, and infer 
that he thought the Spirit was received in Baptism as 
in Confirmation, only not so fully, is to reduce his 
doctrine to absolute incoherency and self-contradiction. 
The inconsistency of that belief in itself namely, that 
spiritual regeneration can be a partial reception of what 
is more fully received afterwards, I do not allege as 
proving any thing in this case ; but this I will say, that 
it is quite as irrational as the notion which I ascribe 
to Tertullian and Cyprian, namely that spiritual re- 
generation is a renewal of the soul as to original sin, 
not a presence of the Sanctifier within it. The burial in 
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reception of iu Afterwards he says that evil spirits 
cannot abide in the body of a man, in quo baptizato 
et *anctificato incipit Spiritus Sanctus habitare. But 
even this sentence cannot absolutely prove, that he 
believed it to be the oi&ce of the initiatory sacrament 
to lodge the Spirit within the soul : because, in his 
day, that sacrament was joined with imposition of 
hands, and he may, wherever he does not distinguish 
between them, be supposed to refer to the two in con- 
junction, since he sometimes calls the two together, as 
we haye seen, the new birth. He may have meant that 
the soul was sanctified, made a meet habitation for the 
Spirit in baptism, and that the Holy Spirit begins to 
dwell in it aherwards by other means. 

The Epistle to Donatus which contains the oft 
cited glowing account of his own regeneration, may be 
construed in the same way. He doubtless received 
the two rites on the same occasion, and speaks of the 
effects which he experienced after the double recep- 
tion. That letter is written in a warm style, and is 
practical rather than scientific or explanatory. Whereas 
the epistles in which he so pointedly distinguishes be- 
tween the gift of the spirit in Baptism and in Confir- 
mation are controversial and dogmatic, and must be 
supposed to convey the most deliberate and accurate 
expression of his sentiments. If his doctrine may not 
be harmonized thus, it cannot be harmonized at all ; 
and then what can we say but that his mind fluctuated, 
and that the doctrine of baptism began to be extended 
in his hands ? We can have no right to infer, that 
neither he nor Tertullian meant what they said, when 
they described the grace of Baptism to be a prepara- 
tion for the Spirit rather than the reception of the 
divine guest within the soul. These ancient writers 
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were wanting in metaphysical insight: we have no 
right to say that they were so deficient in mere super- 
ficial logical coherency, as Anglo-Catholic interpreters 
make them out. The idea of Tertullian and Cyprian 
plainly was, that the soul was made a Temple in Bap- 
tism, and received the Deity to dwell within His Tem- 
ple in Confirmation. Cyprian entered more into de- 
tails on the subject than his master, being led to this 
by the questions of his day ; hence as he had to ex- 
pand and develop his doctrine more, its inadequacy 
and incoherenoy began to appear, and he inevitably 
made use of expressions which led to a decided en- 
largement of the doctrine. It is important, however, 
to ascertain the. ideas really held upon this point by 
these earlier teachers. It signifies little to quote on 
this subject the sayings and interpretations of Theo- 
phylact, who died a.d. 1100, or of Cyril, who died 
444 ; or even of Chrysostom, bom 344, died 407 ; 
if they do not agree with those of Cyprian, martyred 
A.D. 258; of Tertullian, who died about 216; and 
Origen, Basil, Ambrose, Gregory of Nazianzum, and 
the still earlier Fathers. Do any of these teach that 
Baptism introduces the Spirit to dwell within the souh 
before the soul is renewed in holiness ? The passages 
in St. Barnabas,* are mere paraphrases of St. Paul's 
Buried hy baptism into death : that like as Chri4 
wa^ raised up from the dead hy the glory of the 
Father^ even so we also should walk in newness of 
life.f They do not explain the Apostolic teaching, or 
add any thing to it : they merely repeat it in a diffuse 
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t Romans vi. 4. 
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form. They do not tell us how baptism is connected 
with walking in newness of life, or give any rationale 
of the question whatever. Thus it is with the ear- 
liest Christian writers, as far as I have examined. 
They either identify baptism with the Christian life, 
after St. Paul, or they are guided by the history in 
the Acts, to suppose it to be a mere preparation of the 
soul for the reception of grace by Confirmation ; or 
they are led by a literal interpretation of John iii. 5, 
and Titus iii. 5, to look upon water applied outwardly 
to the body as a seal, and the naming of the Holy 
Trinity as an amulet, which carry with them, as by 
charm, a specific virtue to keep off evil spirits, and 
endue the soul with a claim to everlasting life, apart 
from any internal change whatsoever. Their theory 
of the Sacrament was certainly different from that 
which is called " Catholic," " Ancient," " Apostolic," 
now. I will venture this concluding remark. They 
do not claim the oral authority of the Apostles for 
their notions of the effect of baptism, and the nature 
of its office* For the practice of baptism and of bap- 
tizing infants they do, not for their c^oc^W of baptism. 
They talk on the subject like men conjecturing, rea- 
soning, inferring, concluding, or as if they were para- 
phrasing the written word; not like men reporting 
Apostolic instructions given viva voce^ or handing 
down a definite Apostolic tradition. Why are we 
bound to their guesses f Why must we accept their 
commentaries on Scripture ? Why may we not rather 
judge, as they did, according to the best of our ability, 
by the Bible ? 

Waterland was not the man to bring those morning 
dreams of theology into what may be called, by com- 
pariiony the noonday of thought. His doctrine of 
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baptism ia called dr; and cold by some of the mysdc 
theorists; to my mind it does iiill jiisdce to bt4>tisiiit 
but defrauds regeneratioD. In that explanatory senn<m 
he aimed to confute and put out of countenance a set 
«f enthusiasts, who brought the Scriptural doctrine of 
moral r^eneration by the Spirit into disgrace, not so 
much by their way of conceiving, as by their way of 
applying it. 1 have seen a picture of two Ca^ds 
struggling for the possession of an unfbrttmate bird: 
one drags away the head and wing, leaving the other 
with the body in his hand. Sut^, methinka, was tlie 
iinfs of Waterland with the Kamt men (^ hts day; 
lie leaves the body of r^eneration with them, and 
If ars the miserable doctrine asunder in the attempt lo 
tfacae it from maltreatment. Regeneration apart from 
renovation is a shade, an outline, a circumference 
without a sphere, a line without breadth or thickness. 
In separating one from the other, he sunders what 
(iod, in His Holy Word, and in the consUtution of 
spiritual things which He has appointed, has joined 
tni'ether. 



Scriptural View ofSofy Baptism Reformed ftotn 
the MedUeval Theology. 
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f OST cordially do I concur in the sentiment ex- 
pressed in a celebrated Tract on Holy Bap- 
iism, — "If it were merely an outward change— « 
change of condition only, wherein were the solemnity 
of thb declaration. Verily, verity, I tay vnto yoti, 
*xeept a man be born again, he cannot »ee the king- 
dom of God." But even as the tone and spirit, as 
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doable sense ; actually we are not members of Him till 
we are influenced unto holiness by bis Spirit, not grafted 
into him till we partake the root and fatness of the tree^ 
and no longer bear our own native fruits. But Baptism 
incorporates us into Him, by bringing us into certain 
relations to His Spirit. With every member of the 
Invisible Cburcb He has actual communion; with 
every member of the Visible Church He has bound 
himself by special promise to be spiritually present upon 
the fulfilment of certain conditions in the party to be 
thus benefited and blest. All that are added thereunto 
are as fresh stones cemented into the ever expanding 
Temple wherein His Spirit dwells, and are thus in a 
position to be visited by Him, each iu his turn. To 
say more than this, is to confound the visible and out- 
ward Church with the mystic body of Christ, the 
spiritual Company of true believers. 

If there be, in every heir of the kingdom, who is 
destined to enter on his eternal inheritance, a state or 
condition of the whole man, such as Scripture ascribes 
to the sons of God, and if this be regeneration in the 
proper and primary sense, it follows inevitably that 
men are not regenerated in baptism, except in a 
secondary and improper one. But this we may believe 
without denying to baptism a real power to sanctify 
and justify, such as *^ befits its nature :*' consistently 
with this view, we may impute to it as important 
a relation to the growth of righteousness in the 
soul, as it has on any other theory. If '* time is not 
with things of spirit/' an idea by which alone the 
truths of Scripture can be harmonized with each other, 
regeneration, considered '*in its actual self, opposed 
r^ i^aivofiiv^f* is not assignable to a particular mo- 
ment or moments ; its phenomena indeed are in time, 
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and respecting these, we know that they are not 
crowded into the moment of Baptism; the soul ac- 
quires saving virtues gradually, and its spiritual course 
does not in all cases even begin with the washing of 
water. But what of this ? '' Sacraments," to quote an 
orthodox divine, are ''deeds of conveyance^'' and a 
deed is not the less valid because its provisions do not 
all come into effect immediately, no, nor even if the 
privileges it confers may be attained by other means. 
What more can we hold the outward ceremony to be 
than such a deed, unless we accept the unwarranted 
inventions of the later schoolmen, and ascribe to the 
mere outward sign an inconceivable causality, the like 
to which is not to be found elsewhere in the universe, 
material and spiritual ? If it be, as there seems good 
reason as well as no mean authority for deciding, a 
mere act of obedience on man's part, required by God 
in the economy of his administration ; no real cause of 
grace, no real instrument of grace, but only a condi- 
tion of its bestowal : why are we bound to believe that 
the application of the sign and the reception of the 
thing signified, must needs go together in time ?* In 

* * That grand religious moralist. South, may he cited, I think, 
by persons of our way of thinking, as more with than aeainst 
us: for he speaks of the '' spiritual life, which we do or should 
receive in baptism, or at least hy a thereugh conversion after it; ** 
—a mode of expression which no man would have adopted, who 
did not feel the idea of conversion to be involved in the iaea of 
spiritual life; who did not^ in fact^ look upon conversion as 
more indispensable to our highest interests than any outward 
appliance. In the next paragraph he unfolds a little more of 
his mind. Speaking of such as come to the Lord's Supper, 
(for the Sermon from which I quote is on Sacramental Prepara* 
(ion, — the text Matt. xxii. IS,) '* Let them consider," says he, 
** whether, as by their baptism, the^ formerlv washed away 
their original guilt, so they have not since, by their actual sins, 
jsaihed away their baptism. And, if so, wnether the converting 
grace of God has set them upon their legs again, by forming in 
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the eye of the churchy we are not Christians before the 
initiatory rite of Christianity has been administered to 
US; from the time of the administration, we are in 
the way of the Spirit, — ^have entered "an ever en- 



them a new natare. And that such an one, as exerts and 
shews itself by the sure, infallible effects of a good life." >iow 
this, though more roughly and racily expressed than it would 
be by most modem disciples of Wesley, is in substance, I be- 
Ueve, very much the same thing as that which has of late been 
imputed to them for unsoundness of doctrine ; since it plainly 
implies that, let Baptism do what it may, many a man is or may 
be regenerated long after it. 

As for the excellent Hammond^ though in one of his Sermons 
he favours the opinion, that Baptism puts a principle of holiness 
into infimt children, (what becomes of it in the unholy ones be 
does not explain,) yet in his " Practical Catechism " we find 
nothing of the sort asserted, and only such reasons alleged for 
the baptizing of infants as are of equal force with those who 
believe them capable of an internal spiritual change, and those 
who believe the contrary : and further, it is certain that, in his 
" Paraphrase of the New Testament," he expounds every text 
relative to that ordinance in such wise as if his mind were 
possessed with the thought^ that it is the undertaking of Chris- 
tianity at fiiU, on the occasion of Baptism, as much as Baptism 
itself to which the Sacred Writers refer, when thcv speak of it 
as me and salvation. John iii. 5, he expounds thus, '' Jesus 
answers him, except a man be received as a nroselyte, — such 
as are received by Baptism in the Christian Church, so as to 
undertake the Law of Christ, and renounce his former (whether 
Heathen or) Jewish course, the first expressed by being washed m 
fjoateTf the ceremony of the Jews proselytism, (now also made 
use of by Christ,) by which a man was said by the Jews to be 
new bom, and accordingly so here in a high degree, the second 
by bein^ bom of the Spirit, S^c" Compare this explanation with 
that of Mr. Coleridge in the " Aids to Reflection ; " '' Or if, as 
I myself think, the different position marks a different sense, yet 
the former must be ejtudem generis with the latter, — ^the water of 
repentance, reformation in conduct ; and the Spirit that which 
purifies the inmost principle of action." Surely this sense must 
DO at. least included in the entire meaning of our Lord, when 
he said that a man must be bom of water and the Spirit. Hooker 
decries the notion that by water and the Spiri^ '* we are in that 
place to understand no more than if the spirit alone had been 
mentioned, and water not spoken of.*' Even this could not have 
been absolutely condemned on the score of criticism, nor proved 
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larging inclosed area of the opportunity of individual 
conversion to, and reception of, the Spirit of truth."* 
Those without, in a Christian land, are not as the 
Heathen : they may hear the Gospel, and to hear the 
Gospel is a spiritual opportunity ; who can venture to 
affirm that it is not, even hy itself, a power unto 
salvation, a most effectual part of the means of re- 
demption provided by him who brought life and 
immortality to light? But they who receive the 
sacrament of light, if they neglect not their privilege, 
will hear more understandingly, with more of spiritual 
intelligence than those who receive it not, will have 
an entrance into the eternal kingdom more abundantly 
ministered unto them, — the opportunity of regenera- 
tion and renewal more largely offered them. 

Even those divines who are most eager to connect 
the baptism of the Spirit with the baptism of water, 
for the most part admit, that there is a case in which 
they may be disjoined in time ; respecting hypocritical 
bapti8m,f St. Augustine, the great expositor of bap- 
tismal regeneration, plainly declared that it should 
not be held to preclude the recipient from the New 
Birth for ever; and this we have good ground to be- 
lieve, not so much " because he says it" mighty divine 
as he was, but because it may be inferred by any man, 

altogether contrarj to the style of Scripture ; hut according to 
the interpretations given ahove, the term water has its own se- 
parate sense^ that is to say, repentance and reformation. 

• Literary Remains ofS, T. Coleridge^ Vol. III. p. 275. 

t Whatever is here said of hypocritical, applies equally to 
wbinnatical baptism. ** Bingham showea, hy a most elaborate 
march into the history of all ages of the church, that such haptism, 
though tfolidy BO far as to preclude re-baptization, had yet very 
great dejieiencies ; that it gives not spiritual grace, nor remission 
of sins. See the Bishop of Exeter's masterly Charge of 1842, 
p. 50, 51. 
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from a certain passage of Holy Writ,* as well as 
generally from the reason of the thing. That positive 
sin of a high amount precludes the entrance of the 
Spirit into the soul, is a point upon which, I believe, 
there has never been any difference of belief among 
bodies of Christians. If then it is to be concluded as a 
general rule, that a man baptized in positive infidelity, 
may afterwards be regenerated through baptism then 
received, why may not a child, baptized before he has 
faith, obtain the benefit of the sacrament long after 
its reception, when he has become capable of co-ope- 
ration with the Spirit ?-[ If the virtue of the ordinance 



* Acts viii. 22. 

t '^ It is demanded in the second place, what is that TGgeDen- 
tion by the H0I7 Ghost, and wherein it consists, whereofiniants 
that are baptized can be thought capable. For the wild eoneeiti 
of those that imagiHe them to have faith in Christ, (which wiUumt 
actual motion pfthe mind, is not)y require miracles to be wrought 
of course, by baptizing, uiat the effect thereof may come to pass. 
And if the state of grace, (which the habitual grace of Uod's 
Spirit either supposeth or inferreth), is not to be attained bnt by 
the resolution ofembracing the covenant of grace, (as by all the 
premises, it is not otherwise attained), it wUl be etvry whit as 
nard to say what is that habitual graeCy that is said to be jpoured 
into the souls of infants that are baptized^ being nothing elae but 
a facility in doing what the covenant of grace requiretb. But, 
if we conceive me regeneration of in£uits that are baptxisea 
to consist in the habitual assistance of God's Spirity the effects 
whereof are to appear, in making mem able to perform that 
which their Christianity requires at their hands, so soon as they 
shall understand themselves to be obliged by it ; we give reason 
enough of the effect of their baptism, whether they die or live, 
and yet become not liable to any inconvenience. lor supposing 
the assistance of God's Spirit, assigned them by the promise of 
baptism, to take effect when their bodily instruments enable the 
soul to act as Christianity requireth ; if the soul, by death, come 
to be discharged of them, can any thing be saia why original 
concupiscence, which is the law of the members, shonld 



any more, to impeach the subjection of all faculties to the law 
of God's Spirit?" Thomdike, Presbyter.— Book iii. chap. viii. 
Cited ill the Tracts fw the Times, vol. iii, p. 31. " Requires 
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may be suspended in the case of the unqualified adult, 

why not in the case of the unqualified infant ? There 

is a baptism of the Spirit as well as a baptism of water, 

andy as Taylor teaches, the latter may be *' performed 

by an internal and merely spiritual ministry, when we, 

by acts of our own election, verify the promise made 

in baptism, and so bring back the rite, by receiving 

the effect of baptism." They who hold that a habit of 

grace may supply the want of a habit of faith, and 

that man receives the gift of righteousness as passively 

as a vessel the liquor poured into it, will of course 

deny the necessity of this supposition ; but this they 

cannot deny, that, even according to their own theory, 

the operation of the rite is not necessarily immediate ; 

that the outward laver may be applied at one time and 

the gift which it is its office to bestow, received at 

another.* 



miracles to be wrought:" — in accordance with this, Mr. Cole- 
ridge observes, " When God gave his Spirit miraculously to tlie 
young child Daniel, He at the same time miraculousl)' hastened 
the development of his understanding." Literary Remains, vol. 
ill. p. 289. If it be said that after all, Thomdike believed this 
*' habitnal assistance," or, as he afterwards calls it, *' habitual 
presence," to be an inward gifit, at the time when it is giveny 
though he declares that neither a habit of virtue in the mind, 
nor a habit of grace in the mind, is the immediate result ; I can 
only reply, that his notion of an inward gift must have been 
very peculiar. 

* That '' Baptism and its effects may be separated, and do not 
always go in conjunction," ^^ that the effect may be before^ and 
therefore much rather may it be after its susception," is the 
doctrine of Jeremy Tavlor ; and that, in this saying, he referred 
to the total effects of the Sacrament, the spiritual change as well 
as the moral renovation, is clear from the context. Indeed, 
though he himself affirmed the separability of the spiritual ef- 
fects from the moral, and held it to be '^ not certain" but that, 
in the instance of infants, some grace is *^ collated or infiised ; " 
yet be sanctions the view which I am endeavouring to defend, 
BO far as to declare, that Baptism has all the same spiritual effi- 
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The Spirit given to the little ones in Baptism may, 
nay, must be conceived to suggest holy thoughts as 
soon as the soul is capable of thinking, determine the 
will as soon as the will is in being, enlighten the un- 
derstanding when it begins to be manifested ; but can 
it *' act on mere potentialities ? " As well may «e 
imagine that sun and dew can operate upon the po- 
tential root and stem and foliage of the oak in the 
acorn. As Spring flowers open into a genial ur which 
penetrates the bud and forwards its expansion, so the 
unfolding thoughts of a child are met by heavenly 
influences, which convert them more or less into holi- 
ness, according as the will resigns itself to such ac- 
tuation. Is not this, in a true and high sense, to be 
^ interested in Him from whom all spiritual renovation 
flows;" to "dwell beneath the overshadowing power 
of Him who is our Justifier;*" to have from infancv 

cacj for the benefit of the receiver^ whether it ooQveTB grace 
into the soul at the time of the adminifltration or no. '^For the 
Church gives the sacrament/' says he, ** God g^ves the grace of 
the sacrament. But because he does not always give it at the 
ixistant in which the Church gives the sacrament, (as if there be 
a secret impediment in the suscipient,) and yet afterwards don 
give it, when the impediment is removed, (as to them that repent 
of that impediment,) it follows, that the Church may administer 
rightly, even before God gives the real grace of the sacrament ; 
and, if God gives this grace afterwards oy parts, and yet all of 
it is the effect of that Covenant, which was consi^ed in Bap- 
tism ; he that defers some^ may defer all, and verify every part, 
as well as any part." Life of Christy Part I. Sect. ix. 8. So 
far was Taylor from agreeing with those who teach, that im](>sp 
the infant is regenerate in Baptism, to baptize him is to depriw 
him of Christian r^eneration in after hfe. His reasoning is 
nearly to the same effect in the ** Liberty of Proplusying/* Sect, 
zviii. 34. 

* One of Mr. Newman's numberless fine expressions, applied 
by him to an inward Spiritual Presence, that works not aiwars, 
(or at least is not always producing the fruits of the Spirit) Sot 
is always ready to work, if I understand the gifted antbar 
rightly. See Lectures on Justification, VIII. 218. 
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such a guardianship of the Spirit of Christ as may 
" keep even our most luxuriant years within bounds,"* 
— a blessedness ever around us, ever ready to be 
within as, when we can and will receive it? Lodged 
in a soiil that neither believes, nor loves, nor hopes, 
nor thinks of heaven, the precious boon of the Gospel 
would be as ** treasure in a dead man*s hand or music 
in tbe grave." 

Baptism is in a true and most important sense, the 
sacrament of regeneration, an ordinance appointed by 
God to stand at the threshold of the Christian life, 
not only to proclaim the entrance of a human soul into 
the Church, but in an especial manner to promote 
that change from the Flesh into the Spirit, without 
which no child of Adam ever yet saw the kingdom of 
God, and His righteousness, *' Whatever we do by 
faith out of the sacrament," says Taylor, alluding to 
the Eucharist, '* is done more excellently in it." Even 
so it is with Baptism. The initiatory rite does not 
necessarily and always commence the spiritual life of 
man. It is impossible to maintain such a tenet unless 
we also maintain that the Saints of old had no spiritual 
life at all in the sense in which we obtain it by Bap- 
tism, or that those servants of God who are brought 
forward in the New Testament as examples of righ- 
teousness through faith, which as St. Paul teaches, is 
the same as by grace,f are no examples of Gospel 
blessedness. j: Does it not appear rather sweeping and 
summary, rather like a determination to cut a knot 



* Cited from a Sermon of Hammond in the '' TracU for the 
Times/' Vol. III. 

t Compare Romans iv. 3, 4, 5. with 16. 

$ It is very considerahle that, if the peculiar powers of the 
Gospel are not illustrated hj the religious history of Abraham, 
then those peculiar powers are never once described in an 
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•jiAi r to receive the first fruits of the 

^vthMt A J, '^^^^^^^^^^^ * thing of words, a 

jW j 1. , ^a> which no idea substantializes ; to • 

fgg^ ^*®^iritual mystery, dark in its fathom- 

meocfdh' r-^ * broad and open face that smiles 

it^iL ., . neath our eye, into a heap of clouds 

alwnra ' J^'^ rather into a transparent fallacy, 

postpcMfi/t L, ^^^^ help seeing through if he did not 

^^^e bnn h "V >* himself and the object an opaque 

^^^eem men's determinations, which, on this 

'^^ belJ ' ' T '^'ding, grows thicker and thicker from 

^t the 4 ^ ^^^This way of teaching regeneration does, 

a^ i- ^f^ ^'H a " deadening doctrine ;" for to admit 

/^^^'^'^r^^be habitually obedient to their Master 

y'a/A /. •^^'^^ave their hearts fixed on heaven, while 

y^e (rod; flr^ij |jg ready to give up their best earthly 

^^snaa Baptk,: ' ^ ^ ^ ^ 

he least tradition which may even he conjectured 
^ 4r«2oaj^^i^^j.;from God. That they, these strenuous and devout 
apposed to mei^y^^y y<Fiih their principles respecting the ground of 
?/ ^ teac/i mfdeck perceive no shadow of licentiousness in the inter- 
Christ: for cerm which I have referred, is not to be wondered at ; 
,^^^ disdmiiski interpretations alone can certain opinions, which 
^.^ powen onto k^^^^ ^^^ early Christians, he explained into Holy 
' ^ this discom thus their freedom disguises itself to the eyes of 
'Nation, butks^^ theorists, under the becoming garb of submission 
' tie world imjy — obedience to the voice of ages near to the Apos- 
'ffian, Brstentm 6ut it i» wonderful, that they who are revolted by 
■^ tbns^ wit}Mi% departures from the plain meaning and spirit of the 
^^ the 3/d\v®^t ; who complain of them also as opposed to the 
"^ ^deDti£csi&0^'^XL'^ &'i<l spirit of the Seventh Article, should never- 
"'^titio^'^% desperately, as if religious life and safetv depended 
'tom^ the very principle upon which these harsn and pain- 
yigfines may for ever be unanswerably defended ; I mean 
'^jciple, that every view of divine truth, (no matter how 
loni^pant from other views held at the same time,) which 
in the Church during any part of the first six or 
ies, and was not aumoritativeljr put down, subse- 
i reception, by a General Council, must be rever- 
ught Dy God. 
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blessings, through faith that worketh by love, or to 
brave tortures and death in order to obtain a better 
resurrection, yet want the great gift of the Gospel ; 
and on the other hand that this glorious endowment 
may belong to a soul which neither is nor ever shall 
he holy and just, or that Christ lives spiritually in 
thousands who are not living a Christian Hfe nor about 
to do so,— what is this but to remove the essence of 
evangelical blessedness from the domain of reason and 
conscience, into a. region of utter silence and darkness 
that may be felt F * Does not an Apostle plainly tell 
us that the salvation of Baptism is the answer of a 
good conscience toward God, that is moral pnrity 
wrought by the Spirit ; and shall we venture to say 
that this moral purity is not of the essence of the bap- 
tismal boon, which does not necessarily include it, — 
has no such relation to the virtues of the Spirit as the 
vital juices of the tree to its flower and fruit, which is 
the unvarying voice of Scripture P The great maxim 
of legislation, intellectual and political, is "tubordinate 
not exclude. Nature in her ascent, leaves nothing 
behind, bat at each step subordinates and gIorifies.''f 
There may be morality where there is not a spiritual 
religion, though " ail morality grounded in an awe of 
the invisible, is essentially religious: "J; hut there is 

' We do not read in Scriptare that the Apoatles, eompuiions 

liter the demisrion of 

la WERE ao baptized, 

r Spirit. IfBaptinn 

llh spiritUBl life KB the " Anglo-Catholic" 

>nnectB it, would it not be most strange that the Cbnrcb, 

her histot? ia given in Holy Writ, should begin with 

,>donB to her ordinary economy on this point, no plaia 

iBinples? 

t Litirarv Rem-itii ofS. T. Coltiidge, IV. 92. 
t Aiih u'SefltctioT,. 
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no spirituality or holiness attributable to the human 
mind, as an inward property or possession, which does 
not involve moral excellence; we cannot be raised 
from human to divine by the presence of Christ's 
Spirit within us, our moral nature not being assimilated 
to that of Christ. 

It is not to be denied that the early Christians had 
certain vague unsettled notions of an inward spiritual 
gift received by infants in Baptism;* of a purity con- 
ferred by the ritual washing, which left the disposition 
to sin uneradicated, and yet removed the hereditary 
taint of the soul. But if they took certain sayings of 
Scripture concerning this sacrament in a narrow and 
over literal sense, f was not this from inability to give 
them an adequate interpretation in any other way, 
rather than from any positive instruction received 
from the Apostles that so they were to be understood ? 
Did they not construe numberless other texts accord- 
ing to their mere sensuous import, :|: which by agree- 



• Mr. Maurice's " Kingdom of Christ" contains a highly in- 
teresting disquisition upon the spirit of the ancient view of 
Sacraments. " We refer everything to consciousness," he says, 
'' they almost nothing. The intellectual condition of the reci- 
pient is that which we dwell upon exclusively : the disposition 
and power of the Bestower was with them all in all." Vol, I. 
p. 209, Ist edit. The author is here describing the tendency of 
the ancient and modern theolo^es, viewed at large. It is not 
to be supposed that all the individuals, in all their thoughts, 
were and are thus partial and one-sided. 

t Burnet has said of the ancient Christians, and surely not 
without truth, that " they were too apt to expound places of 
Scripture according to their first appearances.' See his Expo- 
sition of the xxxix Articles. Art. 22. 

t Exempli gratia. Irensus, in whose valuable work the hay 
and ttuhble are heaped up high upon the gold and silver and pre- 
cious stones f sees in our Lord s saying, I will not drink henceforth 
of this fruit of tJte vine, until that day when I drink it new with 
you in my Father's kingdom, CMatt. xxvi. 29) plain proof of the 
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ment of a vast majority of pious and intelligent divines, 
(a true if not a technical Catholic consent,) have since 
had a far better meaning given to them by a different 
method of interpretation ? All circumstances consi* 
dered, can we imagine them to have done otherwise 
without supposing a perpetual miracle to prevent them 
from falling into those modes of thought, which pre- 
vailed in the world during their day, — an extraordinary 



'' carnal resurrection of his disciples." (Irenaeus Ben. ed. Lib. 
V. cap. xxxiii. 1.) " The Scriptural character of the English 
Churcn" (in the Note to Sermon xvii.) contains some remarks 
on the early Fathers, which seem to me as judicious as they 
certainly are interesting. The writer does not pretend to a long 
or extensive acquaintance with the Fathers at large, but he has 
careftilly perused a few of their hooks, and he describes tiie im- 
pression which that perusal has left on his mind. 

It is often said in a broad indiscriminating way that the In- 
carnation and the Trinity, and all the great nmdamental truths 
of the Christian religion have been handed down to us by those 
faithful zealous witnesses, and that we must therefore needs re- 
spect their testimony on every other subject. This remark shews 
little insight into the human mind, where, as all observant per- 
sons must be aware, the depths and the shallows are found 
closely adjoining one another. The principal doctrines of 
Christianity have preserved themselves, rather than been pre- 
served by man's care and intelligence ; they stand on a broad 
basis ; reason requires them, the heart seeks for them, and it is 
felt that nothing less than the great features of the Christian 
faith can satisf^r the mind of man, considered at large, and in a 
certain state of advancement. But in secondary questions, such 
as the way in which sacraments communicate grace, more is left 
to the determination of the mere intellect, and herein, there will 
be a greater diversity of opinion in different ages. The Fathers 
have banded down to us tne great truths of Revelation ; but we 
do not receive them on their testimony alone, nor is even their 
accordant voice sufficient to establish a doctrine which wants 
what those truths so abundantly possess, internal evidence. 1 
speak of facts or what I believe to be such ; being frilly per> 
suaded that no mafi ever received the doctrines of our holr 
religion, to the salvation of hi|i soul, who did not see their trotli 
mirrored in the depths of his own spirit; and that only so fv as 
we possess this inward certainty can we be said to have faith. 

On points, a c^ear knowledge of which is not of piime im- 
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Providence to do that which was not necessary to be 
done for the preservation of the substance of the faith ; 
since mere intellectual errors the human intellect itself, 
in its natural progress, is capable of correcting. Some 
of their notions I do indeed hold to be untrue, but such 
untruth did them no harm, for they held it in righte- 
ousness, not perceiving it to be such, or, under their 
circumstances, having it in their power to do so. 
Those over sensuous, over literal conceptions were 
even useful in their day, and were doubtless comprised 
in the design of Providence for the preservation of the 
truth ; but for this rough envelope, the substance of 
Gospel doctrine might have evaporated into Gnos- 
ticism. It was that spiritual truth around which these 
notions "Were encrusted, not the notions themselves, 
which were to the Ancient Church so full of life. The 
doctrine of an opus operatum,* of a spiritual change 

portance, a majority of the primitive teachers have sometimes 
fallen into error; See what Jeremy Taylor, a most learned 
Patrician, has given out, in the Liberty of Prophesying, Section 
VIII. ''On the Disability of Fathers, or Writers Ecclesiasti- 
cal, to determine our questions with certainty and truth/' They 
were undeniably wrong about the relation of one sacrament to 
infants ; why may they not have been wrong about the other 
also? 

* In one of his earnest and impressive discourses Mr. Dods- 
worth observes, respecting the doctrine of the opus operatuniy 
" It is rather difficult to discover what the Romish Church 
actually does hold on this subject. If that corrupt communion 
maintftins the efficacy of the sacraments independent of the state 
of the receiver — that the receiving of the outward elements, 
altogether independent of the condition of the subject of them, 
does merit remission of sins and other spiritual benefits, ex opere 
operato, that is, mechanically, as it were, which some Romish 
writers seem to hold, — then ^e doctrine of the Church of Eng- 
land is altogether different. But I believe it would not be fair 
to charge tUs error on the Romish Church in principle, how- 
frer it may attach to many of her members." Dodsworth on 
Uomanism and Dissent, p. 145-6. 

I am glad to have such good authority for believing, or being 
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wrought in the human soul without a spiritual act of 
him that is to he changed, did they indeed find life in 
this? Say rather that, heing full of life and health 
within, they took no hurt from its deadness and death- 
liness, nor saw how, under the name and guise of spe- 
cial spirituality, it emhodies that vims of superstition, 
which creeps like a cancer over the hody of the 
Christian's faith, and, if uncounteracted, must inevit- 
ahly reduce it from an animated frame to a lifeless and 
corrupting mass. Nor ought we to suppose that now, 
in our day, the dogma is not injurious, because the 
propounders of it stave off the consequences to which 
it naturally leads by a double diligence in preaching 
the doctrine of good works, and seem even desirous to 
indemnify the moral sense for their offences against it 
by setting up inherent against imputed righteousness. 
It is not the doctrine itself, evacuated and nullified as 
it is even by those who teach it, in a land, where the 

confirmed in the belief, that Romanists, as such, no more imi^^e 
than we do ourselves that Christians are altogether excused 
from working out their own salvation by sacramental privilege, 
and that the gift which certain sacred ntes convey will bring a 
man to heaven in spite of a thoroughly evil course of life pursued 
afur the reception of it, or that it can enter the soul in the &c«* 
of positive mfidelity. But surely this, and this alotUy is not 
the doctrine repudiated by our divines under the above-named 
title. It is obvious that the term opui operatum implies an op- 
position to opus operantis, and, generally speaking, any man be- 
lieves in the efficacy of the mere work wrought by or through the 
sacrament, who denies that the co-operation of the subject is 
necessary to its being brought to an end or consunmiated. 
To hold the doctrine of the opus operatum is not merely to 
suppose that the outward signs of holy mysteries ^'transna- 
ture " the human being by their sole agency, or even by a vir- 
tue infused into them from above ; we are subjecting our minds 
to this yoke when we believe that God himself thus transna- 
tures or regenerates the human being by their sole instrumen- 
tality, actuid faith being either absent or taking no part in the 
change effected in its presence. The unscripturalness of the tenet 
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whole counsel of God is laid before all sorts of hear- 
ers, that is so much to be feared as the principles upon 
which it is vindicated, principles tbat mystify and ob- 
scure the foundations whereon all religious faith must 
ultimately rest, and separate Ciiristians from one an- 
other. For he who has persuaded himself that it is 
his duty to suffer no appeal to reason and conscience 
upon the internal character of a doctrine, but to de- 
cide the question for or against it by a certain kind of 
external testimony alone, is apt to hold those who dis- 
sent from his exclusive view of authority as rebels 
against God, — and justly, if the will and teaching of 
his Lord, be indeed as much better known to him than 
to other men, as he assumes that it is — to shrink from 
contact with them or interchange of thought, — and 
prudently, if his own thought-stifling doctrine is ne- 
cessary and right, — to sigh for the time, and on his 
principles he is even bound to pray for it, when the 

consists in this, that it speaks as if the soul of man were capable 
of being rendered pleasing to God without being endued with a 
real internal holiness and actual will-righteousness : and well 
may the Romanist confute out of his own mouth the Anglican, 
who, like Jeremy Taylor, admits the opus operatum in relation to 
Infant Baptism, while he rejects it with scornful indignation in 
respect of everything else. This inconsistency Taylor has him- 
self set forth as clearly and forcibly as words can express it. In 
vain did he afterwards attempt to weaken the tower of stren^h, 
which he had built on his adversary's ground, in order to shew 
how such a fortress was to be attacked and demolished. 

As to the notion of a supernatural virtue inherent in sacra- 
mental signs, which Mr. Dodsworth declares to be not the doc- 
trine of the Church of England, considered in itself, rather than 
as the auxiliary of a truly pernicious opinion, it seems scarce 
worth contending against ; for the difference betwixt God work- 
ing immediately on the heart with the elements, and His putting 
power into the elements wherebythev work under Him, is pro- 
nabljr a mere matter of words. The latter proposition, if meta- 
physically explained, would probably be found to mean no more 
thui the former. 
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Church, if she cannot correct and convert, may at least 
silence all who now proranely dare to think aloud that 
we are not only permitted, hut required, to use the 
spiritual eyes which God has given us for the deter- 
mination of our faith as well as the regulation of our 
practice. If such opinions can be proved true, let 
them be established at all hazards ; in this case they 
will, in the end, we may hope, be accepted by the bet- 
ter sort of men, and few worth caring for will remain to 
be iDCommoded by tbeir stringency. But till they are 
proved true by fair argument,— while it remains a ques- 
tion whether they may not be founded on subtle error 
and confusion of thought, — sustained by the powers of 
this world, pride, prejudice, mental indolence, or ia- 
cxpertwess, fear of losing caste among ibe reputed 
pious and orthodox, or other sucli allies, let us never 
be diverted from a careful and even laborious attempt 
at the exposure of their falsity by the notion thai 
such falsity is not worth exposing. Let us contend 
against them the more earnestly the more we value 
peace and concord ; the more devoutly we desire that 
I'ellow Christians should dwell together as brothers; 
in mutual respect, without which love and unity can- 
not long subsist. Every false opinion in divinity must 
be mischievous directly or indirectly: but these opi- 
jns are productive of immediate mischief, as being, 
their own nature, with whatever Christian mildoess 
even tenderness enforced, so especially intolerant, 
estranging.* 

may htj giTen why this view of Infant Rffe- 

ned by the Rpformers, when some olb««, 

1 mig^ht be equally well defended by an appeai to the an- 
H Church were set aside,— reasons with wliich the fore* of 
"as no oonoem. Of theBe Mr, Coleridge sargeWcdiairo- 
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" I acknowledge one Baptism for the remission of 
sins." Whether do we most pregnantly interpret this 
article, attribute most true honour and power to the 
Sacrament, if we say that it confers an unimagin- 
able purity, upon the surface, as it were, of the soul, 
while within it remains full of death and corruption ; 
(for where no change in the will, **the spiritual in 
man," has been effected, as in a passive subject it 

quently of all arg^meDts which Anabaptists availed themselves 
of, at the time when the Protestant cause was yet struggling 
for life. It is not to be imagined, he observes, that the Fathers 
of the Reformation could have taken up the question with the 
requisite calmness and freedom of spirit. Now Luther and 
Calvin were pre-eminentlj the Fathers of the Reformation, so 
far as alteration of doctrine was concerned. Great pains have 
lately been taken to display the points of difference betwixt our 
Reformers and those ot the contment; but these labours, how- 
ever effectual, have in the end only served to make us feel the 
more, that Luther was the soul of our early Anglican theology, 
and that Calvin had more to do with the formation of itfi body 
than any other man. Thus the revulsion and recoil from Ana* 
baptist associations, which operated strongly on them, must 
have influenced our divines at second hand, if in no other way ; 
and I think it may be safely affirmed, that the Anti-anabaptist 
arffun&ents of Luther and Calvin contain the substance ana the 
spirit of all that has ever been brought forward in our Church 
upon the point of Paedo-baptism, or of Psedo-regeneration, in 
respect, at least, of the reason of the thing. Those great lights 
considered ^e Baptism of infants, as the ancients did, an opus 
operant et in ftrasenti, and our Reformers dared proceed no lur- 
ther in the path of innovation than they. 

But perhaps an equally strong reason, and one calculated to 
act immediately upon both parties, may be found in their com- 
mon opposition to Home. It may have been that they magnified 
the power of Baptism, in order to make a stand the more firmly 
against the Romish doctrine of penance, and exalted that Sacra- 
ment, as if to make up to it for the undue disparagement it had 
Bustamed through Papistic exaltation of the £ucharist. They 
could not afford to discover what the former is not and cannot 
be, lest they should seem to be veiling its light and dimming its 
glory; although, in very truth, to elevate Baptism at the inevit- 
able expense of Regeneration is but to lower both. After large 
alterations, too, it was but natural that they should pause, with 
something of alarm and self-distrust, fearing also to give their 
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cannot be,) the evil principle must surely remain un- 
mortified, the law in our members uncontrolled ; or if 
we prefer to say that Baptism is the Sacrament of 
Remission, inasmuch as it grants and secures to all 
receivers alike the special assistance of the Spirit of 
Holiness, the cleanser of hearts, whereby, so far as we 
resign ourselves to His gracious leading, our sins are 
remitted in being removed, blotted out from the record 
on high in being purged away from the depth of our 
hearts. The laver of New Birth is no single ablution 
to make us clean in the eye of Heaven for once in our 
lives ; but rather an introduction to a perennial fount 
of living waters, in which our souls are to be washed 
and purified perpetually, so that at the end of life they 

adversaries an advantage by renderiDg their departure from the 
earlier forms of the Christian faith too strongly marked ; on which 
account their professed veneration for antiquity outruns their 
actual submission to its voice. 

It is further to be considered, that the Reformation was rather 
a protest against moral corruption, induced and fostered by ec- 
clesiastical politicians in the name of the Catholic Church, than 
against erroneous theology, as such; and that this ''wild con- 
ceit" of infant faith and infant spirituality, as far as immediate 
consequences were concerned, seemed innocent as infancy itself. 
To these causes we may ascribe it that the Baptismal Service 
was cast, by Anglican Liturgists, into that antique form which 
so delights our antiquarian divines ; while that ot the Holy Com- 
munion, though fashioned by the same school, bears traces of 
modern thought, disclaiming earnestly, or carefully ^recludinsc, 
the errors which primitive modes oi conceiving spiritual sub- 
jects had engendered, and is consequently a griet of heart to 
those who eagerly seek to revive, not so much the earliest views 
of Christian truth, as the formal exhibition of them, with correc- 
tions and additions, in the ages next succeeding. 

What I have stated however, I imagine to have been but the 
proximate causes. The ultimate one is doubtless to be found 
m the state of human thought and knowledge at the period in 
question. That was an age of light, an age of shining and burn- 
ing lights, never since surpassea in force and brilliancy; but 
there was yet more light, there were yet- fresh lights to come, 
and to us of the modem school it seems that the science of mind 
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may be far whiter, far more stainless and pure, than 
when those waters were first applied. For what has 
the negative purity of an unconscious spirit to do with 
the positive favour of God ? Is it dearer in His sight 
than the whiteness of the new-blown lily, save " by 
anticipation,*' (to speak humanly,) " and in hope ?" If 
Christ bade his disciples be humble as children, did he 
not in the same spirit charge them to be wise a^ ser- 
pents and innocent as doves 9 In the case of the ear- 
liest Christian converts, " faith," which " is nothing 
else but a hearty embracing Christianity," first exerted 
itself " by open declaration and avowal in Baptism ; " 
their reception of the Spirit, therefore, on occasion of 
the sacrament, was a high representative instance of 

was, at that time, if not lying in darkness, yet immersed in 
twilight shade. In a word, the metaphysical doctrines of the 
schools were not out of fasniun, even among those who were 
railing at the Schoolmen; doctrines, as I conjecture, partly 
framed for the sake of substantiating those sensuous hut fluent 
conceptions, (as D. Coleridge calls tnem,) of primitive Christi- 
anity, whicn the political Church found it convenient to fix and 
petnrjr into changeless articles of faith. These doctrines lent a 
semblance of reason to that which is reasonless^ and diverted 
men's minds from the consideration that, even if the spiritual 
regeneration of an infant were '^ capable of being conceived as 
possible," it has never been "revealed as real, it would not 
oe that New Birth which we are bound to believe in on the faith 
of Scripture. 

I suspect that the notion was dying out, or in the way to do 
so, even amon? our High Churchmen, just about the time when 
the Oxford Scnool of Divines rose up amongst us, and revived 
this, among other things that were ready to perish, some of 
which were worth restoring to life and vigour. And then, to 
strengthen and secure them in this enterprize, they had, by way 
of rear-g^ard, the language of the Liturgy, which has probably 
made and retained more believers, and smcere ones too, in the 
regeneration of babes, than all the treatises on the subject that 
ever were penned. Verily to that School we owe so much, that, 
for gratitude's rather than for peace' sake, we might gladly give 
place to them by subjection, — willingly sacrifice, at tneir word, 
aU but our strongest assurances and innermost convictions. 
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the whole work of God id regenerating and renewbg 
their souls; and to the time of the ceremony the act of 
their justification might be supposed espet^ly to ap- 
pertain. So it is in every case of the Baptism of 
adults, who begin their actual Christian course with 
this holy and effectiTe rite ; where it precedes the whole 
Christian course of a recipient, it may with equal fit- 
ness be considered the initiator of his spiritual life, 
since it ensures to him the continual operations of the 
Regenerator, so far as he can and will avail himself of 
them. " It is a grace which, by virtue of the cove- 
nant consigned in Baptism, does, like a centre, trans- 
mit effluxes to all the periods and portions <^ onr 
life."* 

In the Apostolic language, Baptism, the ceremony 
of entrance into the Christian religion, is taken, by & 
synecdoche of the part for the whole, to represent all 
the spiritual changes and benefits which the Christian 
religion brings with it. In the rite, as originally 
practised, there was a going down under the water, 
and a rising up out of it : hence it was a striking 
type of Christianity in the soul of man; for it aptly 
represented a death and burial as to the world and the 
flesh, a resurrection from the grave of sin into new- 
s of life here, and the final resurrection heteaner. 
St. Peter says, that Baptism saves us, not the patting 
away the filth oftkejlesh, but the answer of a good 
eonscience tomard God. He here refers to the bap- 
tismal TOW, which is nothing less than the undertaking 
of Christianity at large; yet the Apostle could not 
]iave meant that we are saved by the engagement 
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made at the font, but by the fulfilment of it during the 
course of life, or rather the condition of the whole man 
which this implies. We may give a most pregnant 
interpretation to the passages of Scripture which refer 
to Baptism, in understanding it to be a symbol of the 
change of the soul from carnal to spiritual, from pro- 
spects of eternal woe to hopes of heaven, a symbol of 
Regeneration at large, as being the special minister of 
it, and performing a prominent part in that process the 
whole of which it represents ; a sign that effects, (as 
really as any other efficient, God alone excepted,) and 
does not merely signify. And the same sort of sym- 
bolic relation which Baptism has to our birth from 
above, we must ascribe to the Eucharist in respect of 
our life and growth from above.* It is true that re- 
generation and the life in Christ, thus explained, are 
but the same thing in different aspects ; we are passing 
from the world to God or being born again in the 
Spirit, while we are going on unto perfection ; and con- 
versely, we are living and growing in the Spirit in be- 
coming children of God. And, if this be so, the func- 
tions of the correspondent ordinances must be essen- 
tially the same. Both are special means whereby we 
obtain the Aids of the Spirit ; and however we may 
distinguish different ideas in the great boon of Re- 
demption, it is ever objectively one and the same, the 



• See further on this subject, " The Scriptural Character of 
the £ngli8h Church/' Sermon xvii. In the discourse on Infant 
Baptism in this work, there is an apparent adoption of Jeremy 
Taylor's splendid sophistry on a particular point, which, as a 
steadfast maintainer of the doctrines taught in the Aids to Re- 
flection, according to the extent of my understanding, I must 
except against, at the same time that I refer the reader to the 
general view of Sacraments given in the book, as an able expo- 
sition, 80 far as I am a judge, of Mr. Coleridge's opinions. 
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presence of Christ to the human soul, whereby He 
changes it into the likeness of Himself. What then 
is the distinction betwixt the two ? Substantially both 
perform the same office; as outward symbols only 
they differ. To our human understanding and ima- 
gination they address themselves differently. If there 
be any other diversity, I think it has not been re- 
vealed, nor has the belief in it been rendered neces- 
sary, by any inward evidence to reason and conscience, 
or clear outward testimony of the Universal Church. 
This we know, that even in the first sacrament we share 
the resurrection as well as the burial of our blessed 
Lord; that even by Baptism we have Christ dwelling 
in us, and that, if he dwells in us, he shall quicken our 
mortal bodies to everlasting life. And these blessings 
of Redemption which come to us through Sacraments 
*' with great eminency and advantage," the Saints (A 
old must have enjoyed without Sacraments. For they 
are in the Kingdom of Heaven, and there is not a 
lower heaven for one set of the redeemed, and a 
heaven of heavens for a more favoured portion ; since 
the highest honour and blessing reserved for the Saints 
of the New Dispensation is to sit down with Abra- 
ham, Isaac, and Jacob, in the realms above.* They 
were bom children of wrath ; they died inheritors of 
the Kingdom of Heaven. Was this through a mere 
arbitrary arrangement on the part of their Divine 
Master and Guide ? Does Scripture permit us thus 
to trifle with the Idea of God ? Does it not expressly 
teach a different lore ? If we dare not even leave this 
point in suspense for a moment, if we are bound on 
the faith of Revelation to confess, that they were re- 

• See Pearson's Expos, of the Creed, Art. V. p.^46. 



I from the norld and the flesh internally and 
Sly, before they passed into another slate of 
ve deny them to have been born again of 
pint even while they were pilgrims on the earth ? 
tlie Fathers did eat Christ's body, so do we 
• a diverse sacrament, and different symbols, hut 
t the same reality ; u-hatsiiever we eat, the same 
did eat." * That the faithful of old obtained a 
to admission into that heavenly kingdom withont 
lood of the Lamb.f yet cannot enter into God'a 
dice till they have it applied to them, is a notion 
1, though undeniably ancient, has nothing but ita 
aity to recommend it to our veneration. The 
ting garment in which men are to appear before 
Above, must in all eases have been first bestowed 
. them, first fitted to them, here below, 
be truth is, we cannot receive the Word of God 
xnd fairly, if we limit the extension of the Cove- 
■of Grace to the area of the Visible Chureh.f So 
1 these two from being commensurate, that the 
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first was entered into with all mankind, all who suf- 
fered from Adam's transgression ; the second is a circle 
within a circle, embracing but a comparatively small 
portion of the children of men within its compass. 
That Christ came to dwell among us, after his mani- 
festation, as He had never dwelt among men before, 
is no matter for doubtful disputationsy nor is it a point 
which we are called upon to accept as a mere mystery, 
on the word of Scripture, without evidence of its rea- 
lization ; for the evidence is around us ; and if Christen- 
dom has any moral and spiritual advantage over the 
world without the bounds of Christendom, and before 
it began to be ; if it has some better thing, through 
the promulgation of the Gospel, herein we have the 
proof and the result of our Saviour's gracious promise 
to be always with His Church. But we are not nov 
discussing whether Christ dwells amongst meuy in a 
new and living way ; but whether he dwells in man 
as he dwelt not in the faithful irpo y^povuy aiuytuv. 
An affirmation of the latter proposition would, I think, 
be as difficult to reconcile with the teaching of Scrip- 
ture, as a denial of the former. Enough, I trust, has 
been said to vindicate from the charge of rationalism, 
the position which I have attempted to defend, that the 

1 have MANIFESTED thy name unto tlie men which thou gavest me out 
of the world, 

'* St. Peter, in the words above, distinguishes between the 
Advent of our Redeemer, and the efficacy of his death, in teach- 
ing us, that though his manifestation was late, jet the virtue 
of his FOREORDAINED Redemption operated from the most earlr 
times. For it would be trifling to speak of a pre-ordination whicli 
was not to be understood of a pre-operation ; since those to whom 
the Apostle wrote well understood, from the Attributes of the 
Godhead, that all things that were, had heen pre-ordained fin the 
simple sense of the word. The other sense, or a pre-operationf St. 
John more forcibly expresses hy the Lamb sul.iv from the founda- 
tion of the world" Book IX. chap. 2. 
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whole system of the Visible Church, its mysteries in- 
cluded, is in strict harmony with the general plan of 
Providence for the redemption and exaltation of the 
human race ; that its rites and ordinances are not in- 
tended to work their effect independently of thought 
and understanding, but to assist reflection, the great 
minister of divine grace, in bringing the will of man 
into conformity with the will of God ; that sacraments 
are really and truly moral instruments, because the 
precious gift attendant on them is effectuated and rea- 
lized, through the activity of our moral being. How 
spiritual life is originated in the soul, considered in its 
internal essence, and not as the object of our conscious- 
ness, is self-evidently a thing, which, save God, An- 
gels alone are able to look into : of this we must say 
that it is eternal, beyond the bounds of time and cir- 
cumstance. But the Bible speaks only of spiritual 
life, so far as it is recognizable in moral effects, in good 
and holy acts and habits of mind: we know not whence 
the wind cometh, nor whither it goeth : but when it is 
come we feel it, and hear the sound thereof; so is 
every one that is born of the Spitnt. " We know 
that He abideth in us by the Spirit that he hath given 
us ;" and this Spirit is not in us, it has not been called 
up into actual existence, till we are a^le to know it ; 
or in other words, the soul is not alive in Christ till it 
has consciously received Him through the Father's 
drawing. I cannot better conclude this humble at- 
tempt at a supplement to the Essay on Baptism in the 
Aids to Reflection, than in the words and with the 
affectionate admonition of " the evangelical apostolical 
Archbishop Leighton," that " we should aspire to know 
the hidden rich things of God, that are wrapt up in 
his ordinances; " that, " we be more earnest with Him 
2 X 
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who hath app<Hiited theniy and made this their end, to 
save OS, that He would dear up the eye of our souls, 
to see them thus under this relation, and see how they 
soh to this their end, and tend to it, and seriously seek 
salTsliaa in them from His own hand, and we shall 
find it.^ 




EXTRACTS FROM A NEW TREATISE 
ON REGENERATION. 

Preliminary Observations. 

Misrepresentation, 
I. 

EFORE commencing this discussion of 
what thenewhirth is, according to Rea- 
son and Scripture, and of what it has heen 
said to be by theologians, I wish to ex- 
plain and guard myself by some preliminary remarks. 
In all that follows I shall endeavour to describe m v ad- 
versaries' opinions truly, and to give them as far as pos- 
sible in their own words. But there is a way of bring- 
ing the charge of misrepresentation, a vague general 
sweeping way, against which no one can guard. People 
are apt, when they are strongly attached to a doctrine, 
which they never take the pains carefully to unfold 
and examine in all its parts, to fly out against those 
who present it to them plainly, as if they presented it 
unfairly. They see it for the first time in its bare un- 
adorned reality, without that running accompaniment 
and deceptive commentary of assumptions and attribu- 
tions, laudatory or reproachful, which has been to 
them in lieu of sound searching argument. When 
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these are left out, they think the doctrine cheated and 
ahused, merely because it does not look so well in 
their eyes as it used to do, forgetting that the form of 
Truth will bear exposure, as well as that of Beauty 
herself — ^that Truth is Beauty inasmuch as it is sym- 
metry and fair proportion. I shall endeavour to ex- 
hibit the doctrine, I disavow, in its true form ; I shall 
take off that softening veil and pompous drapery in 
which its adherents are wont to display it, and shew 
what it is in itself; but readers will have all the ma- 
terials for judgment before them ; they may look at the 
doctrine drest and undrest ; I wish to conceal nothing : 
revelation, exposition is my whole aim. 

2. Another consideration the reader should bear in 
mind, and it is this. Arguments, when exposed, ap- 
pear too bad ever to have been used ; — brought into 
the light of Reason, 

They look as glow-worms look by day, 

or like the scenes and tinsel of a play-house, viewed in 
the cool clear atmosphere of the morning. There is 
a large crop of mock arguments and shewy fallacies in 
current use upon the subject of baptismal Regenera- 
tion : when one half are shewn up, the defenders fall 
back on the other half, and declare that the refuter 
has done them no harm, and has only slain what was 
never alive, though the pretended analogy, or piece of 
false logic, up to the moment that it was knocked on 
the head, has been doing them as much active service as 
any argument of their whole force. A falsehood is, 
in one sense, a dead thing ; but too often it moves about, 
galvanized by self-will, and pushes the living out of 
their seats. 

3. A word more on the subject of misrepresenta- 
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tion. There is abundance of this in popular produc- 
tions on religious topics. Men write small argumen- 
tative discourses, affecting to be multum in parvo, in 
a taking style, brief, terse and pithy ; clear but shallow 
brooks, that *^ run glittering in the sunshine" of antici- 
patory approbation. It would ruin the ^ect of these 
pieces, blunt their keen edge, and slack their animated 
flow if the authors were faithfully to trace out the 
fine lines of doctrine, the real systems of thought which 
possess the minds of men ; if they honestly shewed how 
narrow is that mid space on which the real differences 
betwixt themselves and their opponents run. We 
constantly find High Churchmen arguing, in this 
effective compendious way, as if every man who 
doubts that spiritual life is stored up in the souls of 
infants at the font, must needs deny that it is God's 
work in the soul whence all human endeavours must 
proceed in the business of salvation ; as if every man 
denied human sinfulness and forgot the remedial 
power of divine grace, who cannot be brought to ad- 
mit that remission of sin is a mystic change wrought 
in the sacrament, rendering the soul no longer an ob- 
ject of divine wrath, but pure, holy, acceptable, beauti- 
ful in the eyes of God, though He, the Searcher of 
hearts, can still behold iniquity lying under this 
cleansed and brightened surface, like bones and all 
manner of uncleanness in whited sepulchres. On the 
other hand, some of their opponents broadly and 
roundly affirm, that all out of their own school forget 
Christ and his Atonement altogether, and rely on out- 
ward rites apart from spiritual conditions. 

How often does the Anglican Divine, in order to 
show what a precious golden mean he is himself upon, 
misrepresent both the Romanistic and the Calvinistic 
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schemes of grace, making sheer brass of the one, and 
the vilest false metal of the other ! To distinguish 
his own opus operatum from the Tridentine, he ac- 
cuses Rome of teaching that man benefits by the grace 
of sacraments without any co-operant act of his own ; 
as if the Romanist taught this any otherwise than as 
he teaches it himself, and does not go beyond the 
warranty of his own Church if he leads any adult per- 
son to expect that baptism will save him without £uth, 
penitence, and resolution of not sinning!* To stig- 
matize the Calvinist, he represents him as teaching 
that the soul is morally renewed in a moment without 
gradual efforts of its own at self-reformation, and that 
the spiritual man is a new being distinct from the na- 
tural man altogether ! 

Peter is not quite such a flaunting madman, nor 
Jack such a crazy fool, as from these representations we 
might suppose. They do not dogmatize precisely after 
this fashion. 

4. To be constantly addressing our friends about 
our adversaries is a snare to honesty and charity; to 
address our adversaries themselves is *' work without 
hope ;" but we should write as if the eyes of adver- 
saries were upon us ; should imagine candid readers, 
out of zeal for truth, taking their part; instead of com- 
posing in imagination for a primed and prepared circle, 
ever and anon lubricating our chariot wheels with the 
oil of their prepossessions and prejudices. 

Popular sermons there ought to be which deal not 
in slow elaborate argument; but is it not a question 
whether such ought to deal with argument at all? 
This is no question, that we ought not to extract per- 

• Catechismi CanciL Trident. Pars, ii. pp. 144-5* 
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nicious honey from poison-blossoms of misrepresenta- 
tion and mendacious half truth, to pamper the coarse 
appetite of bigotry and self-love. If the poet rightly 
warns us 

Never to blend our pleasure or our pride 
With sorrow of the meanest thing that feels, 

much less ought we to furnish a pseudo-religious pas- 
time by false witness against our fellow-Christians — 
accusing men who in reality differ from us only in sub- 
ordinate points of denying spiritual verities, which are 
written on the face of the Gospel as with a sunbeam 
and on the heart of man with the finger of God. 

JEvasion. 

1. When I first wrote on these subjects I deemed 
it quite superfluous to define what I meant by spirit 
and spiritual, and what I did not mean, when I made 
use of these terms. But I have since found, that 
many persons will evade every argument against their 
theory of the new birth that relates to psychology, by 
this one assertion, that we know nothing of the nature 
of the soul; as if some knowledge of the nature of the 
soul was not presupposed in their reasonings as well 
as in ours, and in all reasonings on divine grace since 
the world began I We are ignorant of the laws and 
properties of spirit : and therefore, I suppose, if a man 
were to affirm that the soul may explode like gun- 
powder or be compressed like a cream cheese, we might 
neither laugh at him nor pronounce him in the wrong! 
But I think we do know spirit to all intents andpur- 
poses. We know the spirit of a man that is in him, 
not in its internal being, but, as we know all other 
powers, in its effects and operations ; and in this way 
we know it fully as well as we know anything else 
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within the sphere of human cognition. Reason, will, 
the heart, the understanding, — all are great mysteries ; 
hut we know what they are as ohjects of conscious- 
ness ; we know as well what is meant hy a good will, 
a kind heart, a clear understanding, the use of reason, 
as what is meant hy a sound tree, a fine harvest, a 
warm hreeze, or a clear stream. 

2. We cannot tell what matter is in itself or what 
spirit is in itself; hut we mean hy matter that which 
has length, depth and hreadth, — the properties of 
which are revealed to us by our outward senses ; we 
mean by spirit that which is not bound to the condi- 
tions of space, which is not made known to us by our 
bodily senses immediately, but by a revelation sui ge- 
nerisy called consciousness, for the reality and for the 
character of which every man may be referred to what 
goes on vnthin himself. The mental phcenomena are 
as plainly perceived as %evi^\xo\x& phcenomena : a thought, 
an emotion are as recognizable as a bird, a flower, a 
wave ; and are not more unintelligible than they. If 
a man will not admit, lest an opponent should take 
advantage of the admission, that the human soul has 
not properly the attributes of space, has not literally 
an inside and an outside, shape, hollowness and soli- 
dity ; that it cannot inclose a something distinct from 
itself, as matter incloses matter ; and that any expres- 
sions denoting relations of space when applied to the 
soul must be understood metaphorically, however sub- 
stantial a sense they may be intended to convey, as when 
St. Paul says, Christ liveth in me, or as when in our 
beautiful Liturgy we pray that God will graft in our 
hearts the love of His name, or pour into them all 
the virtues of the spirit, — he must abide in his own pe- 
culiar region of psychology, penitus toto orhe divisa. 
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and forego all claim upon any ancient or modem sys- 
tem of divinity ; because all systems of divinity that 
have been in the world are founded on the supposition, 
that we do know something about the nature of the 
soul, and that it is possible to talk of it in an absurd 
and irrational manner. 

Prejudgment, 

1. A defence of any scheme of doctrine cannot be 
maintained without offence to that which is directly 
opposed to it. There must be an internecine war be- 
tween two such decided opposites; but this warfare 
may be carried on in perfect fairness, and even in 
charity and kindness. Even if no duty of self-defence 
were involved in the struggle, still it would be a duty 
for those who think themselves able, in any degree, to 
serve the cause, that they should undertake to do so. 
For iklse doctrine is an offence against Truth, whom 
all mankind are bound to serve and defend as far as 
in them lies. 

I feel no scruple in defending, by any fair means in 
my power, that doctrine of regeneration, which I hold 
to be the only true one, and am not without hope that 
firmness in maintaining it in myself and others, un- 
deterred by charges of heterodoxy, presumption, want 
of faith, low doctrine, and other such imputations, — 
the ready weapons of the weakest assailants — the ear- 
nest endeavour to shew that it is more consistent with 
a sound frame of religious thought and feeling, and 
with the real vital influencive opinions of the reflective 
and judicious, than any other, may lead some minds of 
greater power than mine to take up the argument and 
put it in a better form than any in which it has hitherto 
appeared. 
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2. There is a spirit of bigotry which reasoning ex- 
asperates ; against which there is no guarding by pro- 
testation or profession. It is manifested in various 
ways — by summary condemnation or by pointed si- 
lence ; by senseless ridicule, where nothing ridiculous 
is made to appear, the form of sarcasm without the 
matter ; or by injurious accusation couched in gentle 
phrases for the violent to translate into his own dialect 
at pleasure. To those who are not fuU of this prede- 
termined enmity I would humbly suggest that the fol- 
lowing, good or bad, is a process of reasoning ; that it 
ought not to be prejudged by a charge of presumption, 
because a counter-process of reasoning can alone shew 
that it is not a just argument in defence of the truth, 
and to maintain the truth by fair argument is a sort 
of presumption from which no one ought to shrink. 

3. If indeed a piece of reasoning is, on the face of 
it, aimed against spiritual religion, a Christian may 
reasonably say at once, this is false, is evil; it denies 
what I feel and know to be good and true. But when, 
as in the present case, the writer's professed aim is to 
shew what is the most spiritual belief on the points in 
question — ^to guard a spiritual faith from violation — 
to maintain what is most in harmony with the thoughts 
of spiritual minded persons in general, it is unreason- 
able in any one to condemn it, except by shewing that 
it has not fulfilled its aim, and has no right to that 
special congruity with spiritual feeling to which it 
makes pretension. I say congruity, for I would fain 
hope that there are none among the disputants who 
have not the spiritual faith itself in substance and in 
power — none who altogether deny any of the great re- 
ligious verities that belong to the dealings of God with 
the soul of man ; though I believe that certain theo- 
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lo^cal theories grievously shatter and distort them, 
and that through the medium of those theories they 
look as strangely as the sun during an eclipse. 

Expression* 

1 . Lastly, I wish readers to understand that through- 
out this Essay, I shall dispense with circumlocutions 
of ceremony and of modesty, hoth for the sake of des- 
patch, and also on a moral principle, because I am con- 
vinced that these paraphrases are a kind of drapery or 
veil, which hide from the mind the real character of 
what is deliberately put forth. If to ai^ue on any 
given theme is presumptuous, these attendant phrases 
cannot convert it into modesty and discretion ; if it 
be lawful and right, they are superfluous. A kindly 
and respectful spirit is shewn more substantially ; it is 
shewn by paying due attention to what others advance ; 
by carefully distinguishing their general claim on our 
regard from any particular of their teaching, from 
which we have to express dissent ; by refraining from 
summary censures, or disparaging remarks unsupported 
by argument or authority. 

2. In the course of this disquisition I must contro- 
vert parts of the opinions of many writers, for whose 
minds I have a deep respect and for whose talents I 
have a high admiration. This I shall do simply, and 
without apology, believing it in itself justifiable. " I 
may be in the wrong,'* is a formula, which it is need- 
less to repeat before every argument : a strong assur- 
ance that, though fallible, we are not in the wrong in 
the things we advance can alone justify us in arguing 
on important questions at all. And indeed to those 
who read with an honest purpose of discovering the 
truth, or helping themselves to find it, — (and no 
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PART I. 
IDEA OF THE NEW BIRTH, 



CHAPTER I. 

"TRUTH. 

** Centre of Earth ! keystone of Heaven's great dome I 
In thee the world's vast arches rest suspended : — 
Within thy zodiac's helt round all extended, 
The orb of Knowledge evermore doth roam. 
Thou art the lamp "and hearth of each man's home — 
How many wondrons powers in thee are blended ! 
Bv thee we live : by thee from death defended, 
We find a second cradle in the tomb. 
In thee all good things breathe, without thee die ; 
Strength, Justice, Loyalty, (Truth's noble thrall). 
Song, Science, all the Loves : yea most of ally 
Though deemed too oft thy rival, Charity, 
Whose golden arrows swijt as sun-beams fly. 
And scatter seeds of life wherever they fall! * 

By the younger A. de Verb. 

Section I. 

1. 

A WORLD of confusion has been brought into 
the subject of the New Birth, because divines 
have written upon regeneration apparently without 
haying contemplated, with steady concentred gaze and 
in sincerity of spirit, the idea of regeneration itself. 
How any one who calmly considers what a new birth 
of the soul implies, a new birth solemnly announced 
by the Lord of Heaven and Earth to man, as a thing 
in which all men are concerned, which a teacher in the 
chosen nation ought already to have known, which 
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translates the subject of it into the kingdom of heaven, 
can proceed to explain it according to the ordinary 
High Church doctrine, into something so impotent and 
shadowy, that if it were to vanish from the precincts 
of religious belief, no Serious practical Christian, as I 
fully believe, would feel that he had sustained any loss, 
or that any thing was gone from him, is to me incon- 
ceivable. Take away mystic regeneration, and leave 
moral regeneration in its place, together with the ^ran^ 
of the Spirit and all blessings of the Covenant in bap- 
tism, would Christendom lose anything except an enig- 
matical fof kn of words and a bone of contention ? 

2. But the truth is, that men who maintain this 
shadow under the name of regeneration, do not begin 
their defbnce with a contemplation of the idea, as it is 
revealed within the mind to itself, and in the luminous 
reflection of Scripture* No ! They begin with the ex- 
isting belief of a respectable majority — the belief of 
their party at large, and all the good, wise, and clever 
men it embraces — ^they start from the language of for- 
mularies, framed under certain circumstances in a 
certain age — ^from that language interpreted and me- 
thodized by their section of the Church : from thence 
they derive their conception of the new birth, and 
this conception they eiideavour to force, first into pri- 
mitive antiquity, and then into the Bible, by violent 
accommodations and interpolations ad libitum. Now 
we who disclaim this phantom birth of dark divinity, 
the bondmaid of a political Church, who maintain that 
spiritual regeneration is a general change of the whole 
spiritual being of man, that is, of his heart, mind, and 
will, wrought by the Spirit of Holiness and of Truth— 
that it is this and this alone — support that belief on 
the perfect hstrmony and correspondence between the 
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largest and deepest idea of a spiritual and heaven- 
meriting change in man which can be drawn from 
reason and the spiritual mind, and that idea of divine 
sonship which beams forth from the face of Scripture, 
the only idea of divine sonship therein contained and 
expressed. We, who believe that regeneration cannot 
by its nature be the work of a moment, or take place 
where the mind and will are not actually existent, 
who bold it to be a change in the spiritual constitution 
of the soul, whereby the will, freed from its original 
enslavement, acquires the power, which by nature it 
cannot have, to perform the thing that is goody — a 
change wrought by the Holy Spirit on the intelligent 
will, gradually effected, with the active but subordinate 
co-operation of man at every step and throughout every 
stage of the process : a change which manifests itself 
in correspondent effects recognizable by man^ in holiness 
of thought, word and deed, so that to have been born 
again is to be a righteous person in the ordinary mean- 
ing of the term, not perfect in goodness, a sun with- 
out a spot, but predominantly and characteristically 
good, — one who may be called a true servant of God : 
— adduce on behalf of our doctrine every passage in 
Scripture, wherein the nature of sonship to God or 
regeneracy is described, and many others in which it 
b referred to.* See the texts named below. 

That these passages, in their prima Jade meaning 
express the idea which has just been announced, never 
has been, never can be denied. It is maintained by 
our opponents that rightly understood, they do not ne- 

• John i. 12, 13; iii. 3—8. Rom. viii. 14—21. Phil. ii. 15. 
1 Peter : 3, 4, 5—22, 3. 1 John ii. 29 ; iii. 1, 2, 9^ 10 ; iv. 7 ; 
▼. 14. James 1 — 18. 2 Cor. iii. 18 ; v. 17. Gal. vi. 15. £ph. 
ii. 10 ; iv. f22 — ^34. (compare with Rom. xii. 2). Col. iii. 10. 
Rom. viii. 16, 17. Gal. iii. 26. 
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gative the doctrine that regeneration proper, that of 
which our Lord spake to Nicodemus, is a change of 
soul produced by the sole act of God without any co- 
operation on the part of man, a single act of God's 
grace limited to the rite of baptism — an act which does 
not necessarily produce holiness of heart and life, or any 
perceptible and conscious -change of inward dispositioBs 
and habits ; though it implies and requires, *' both as a 
qualification for the new birth in capable subjects and 
as a duty to which it binds the regenerated person." 
We, on the contrary, think it may be maintained 
that the prima facie meaning of these passages is their 
true and proper sense, according to all sound principles 
and right rules of interpretation : and our stronghold, 
in 'firguing Scripture to be on our side, is this, that the 
obvious and natural sense of the texts above cited, 
corresponds exactly to that idea of the new birth, 
which reason and the spiritual sense present to the 
mind, which the word regeneration, the nature of the 
expression, and the history of its application, suggest 
and confirm. We are persuaded that our view is the 
truth, because it is that which best harmonizes with 
reason and the word of God. To the proof of this 
position, the present essay will be devoted. 

3. Let me remind the reader of what is laid down 
in the Aids to Reflection respecting the New Birth, 
that the term is not a mere metaphor : that the inter- 
pretation of it is to be " ascertained from its known 
sense in the more familiar connexion — ^birth, namely, 
in relation to our natural life, and to the organized 
body, by which we belong to the present world. What- 
ever the word signifies in this connection, the same 
essentially (in kind, though not in dignity or value,) 
must be its signification in the other." 
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Spiritual life is life essentially and emineDtly ; and 
we are as truly produced, or generated, as to our spi- 
ritual being, by tbe redemptive spirit, as we are the 
offspring of our natural parents, in respect of our hu- 
man nature. How is God spiritually Father to the 
hunoan soul? Is he not in this sense our Father, when 
of His own will He has begotten us with the word of 
truth--created us again — ^in his image, the similitude 
of his own divine perfections ? If spiritual rege- 
neration corresponds to merely human, generation, 
it can be no less than a reproduction of the soul, a 
reformation of it in all its parts and faculties, a re- 
creation whereby it becomes a spiritual being as it was 
not a spiritual being from the first. He who has been 
bom of God, must have the nature of God, as he who 
has been bom of man has the nature of man. And if 
goodness and holiness, the same in kind as that of 
which He has implanted the idea within us, is essential 
to the nature of God, which no man who takes the 
Bible to be God's word can deny, he who has the na- 
ture of God raised up within him must be upon the 
whole pure and holy and good, and this in a positive, 
not a merely negative sense — actually, not in a mere 
potential signification. How can a man become ac- 
tually a son of God by a mystical change, which merely 
gives him the capability of acquiring the divine nature 
in all its moral excellence, whensoever his will co-ope- 
rates with the Spirit? 

4. Bishop Beveridge says of true Christians, that 
they are bom of God, " not by eternal generation, as 
Christ was, and none but He ever was, or can be, from 
the essence of His Father : but by spiritual regenera- 
tion, through the mighty power and efficacy of the 
Holy Ghost, renewing the spirit of their minds, and 

2 Y 
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so infusing into them a principle of new life, whereby 
they become new creatures, and have the image of God 
enstamped again upon them, so as to be partakers of 
the divine nature, and holy in their capacities as He 
is holy."* 

Yes I " holy in their capacities as He is holy/' and 
holy in their actions : not as are thousands that were 
baptized in infancy, their will enslaved to sin, their 
spiritual understandings lying in utter darkness — an 
anti-Goshen amid Gospel illumination. 



Section II. — Relation of the New Birth to 

Renewal. 

Regeneration is renovation viewed as God's work 
in the soul : renovation is regeneration viewed in the 
moral result, the personal holiness of one that is bom 
from above ; and both are justification, when viewed 
with reference to acceptability in the sight of God, and 
the claim to eternal blessedness. There is no ground in 
Reason or Scripture for the dogma that regeneration is 
the work of a moment, while renovation is a continu- 
ous act: Scripture represents regeneration and the 



* From Bishop Beverid^e's fine sermon, Faith in Christ, our 
Title to the Privilege of Sonship. Theo. Works^ vol. iv. pp. 
65-6. In this discourse haptismal regeneration is never once 
mentioned : and yet the autnor was vehemenUy orthodox upon 
Baptism, when the subject of Baptism was before him. and Tene- 
ment in asserting that the name of regeneration ought to be al- 
lowed it : though he goes away and forthwith forgets what man- 
ner of thing he has pronounced it to be when he is upon the 
matter of regeneration itself. He never harmonizes his view of 
Baptism with his view of the New Birth, — ^never gives any in- 
telngible account or rationale of his attributions to the sacra- 
ment. This is the way with our Anglican divines in general. 
Their scriptural and rational mind, and their ecclesiastical mind, 
are two minds, out of which it is impossible to make one mind. 
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renewing of the Holy Ghost as one : the two are re- 
presented in the New Testament as different aspects 
of the same thing, corresponding to each other as the 
face of a model to the reverse. Renewal must have a 
continuous ground in divine influence or effective 
agency, and this continuous influence can be no less 
than regeneration.f What is the specific effect or pro- 
per result of regeneration ? According to Scripture 
it is that state of soul, which places it in heaven, and 
according to Scripture, that which entitles the soul to 
heaven is no mystic inconceivable change of nature, 
but a recognizable character of godliness and goodness, 
which is one with renewal, the end of which is salva- 
tion. But if renewal is the specific effect of regenera- 
tion, is it not irrational to separate the one from the 
other, — to suppose that the latter may be where the 
former is not and never is to be, or, that in the case 
of adults the former (renewal) can in whole or in part 
precede the latter (renovation)? — that is, that the 
effect can in part precede the cause ? 

t Hence the fourth effect of Baptism is described, by the 
Council of Trent in its Catechism, to be the inf%uUm of virtues : 
and it adopts St. Augustine's explication of Titus iii. 5, 6. Divus 
Auguttinut verba ilia abunde effudit explanans: Nimirumf inouit, 
ad renUssionem peccatorum et copiam virtutum. — p. 151. The 
Council teaches that a most noble company of all virtues are 
poured into the soul divinely with baptismal grace. Impossi- 
ble as it is to reconcile this assertion with facts of the state and 
history of the baptized, it is equally impossible to sever the idea 
of the infusion of actual virtues from tne idea of regeneration^ 
without destroying the latter. That distinct and definite sepa- 
ration of the spiritual from the moral in Baptism was a deve- 
lopment of a later a^e. It was long ere Christian divinity 
arrived at this pitch of sophistication. 
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Section II. — Objection to the Statement that Be- 
generation is one toith Renewal; and Reply to 
the same. 

I. It is objected to this view of regeneration that it 
describes the gift of salvation, the regeneration brought 
by Christ into the world, as a thing which in this life 
is never realized. No man ever ceases to be carnal 
in his fleshly tabernacle, no man entirely ceases from 
sin ; therefore no man is regenerate in his mind, wiU 
and affections, as St. John describes regeneracy. We 
realize our new birth here but in part, though it is im- 
parted to us at full. 

The abstract idea of regeneracy is simply that of 
being changed by divine grace; whenever we obtain 
by divine influence better dispositions than we had by 
nature, we are so far morally regenerate. In reference 
to this truth St. Chrysostom is reported by Theophy- 
lact to have written, " As often as we sin we are bom 
of the devil ; we are bom of God as often as we act 
virtuously," — (which shows how he connected Fene- 
ration with renewal.) Scripture puts forth the idea 
of regeneracy, not in an abstract ^brm, but as it is in 
itself, by presenting it in the concrete and yet perfect, 
which in the concrete it never is. St. John does not 
say Regeneracy is freedom from sin and persistency 
in grace, but he says: Whosoever is bom of God 
doth not sin ; for his seed remaineth in him^ and he 
cannot sin, because he is bom of God, 

2. This, in definite language, is the substance of an 
objection commonly brought against our view that re- 
generation and renewal are one. But we reply that, 
so far as it is correct, it confirms our opinion rather 
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but to humble them with a consciousness of their 
infirmity." 

3. To have been bom again is the correlatiye of 
heaven and salvation obtained by man. According 
to the Romish system of Purgatory, regeneration be- 
gins here, is carried forward and completed in the in- 
termediate state. But we say, as the tree is when it 
falleth so it shall be; when the night cometh no man 
can work : whensoever a man is meet, here on earth, 
for a heavenly inheritance, ready to soar into it, when 
he is released from the bonds and burden of the flesh, 
then he is internally and really a son of God — ^never 
before ! 

CHAPTER III. 

SUBORDINATE CO-OPERATION OR RE-ACTION OF 
THE SOUL IN THE WORK OF REGENERATION. 
THE WILL ESSENTIALLY SELF-DETERMINATE. 

1. 

IF Regeneration is a spiritual change, for spiritual 
objects, wrought by the Spirit, the seat of it must 
be the spiritual in our humanity. The spiritual in us 
is the will. In the last section I have argued that as 
the change is wrought by the Spirit of Holiness, and as 
the object of it is to fit the soul for a divine and celes- 
tial state, it must be a sanctification, a change from 
evil to good. I now proceed to argue, that the change 
is not passively undergone ; because the seat or sub- 
ject of it is the will and the will is essentially active. 
A will which passively receives impressions, which is 
changed or in any degree affected, without a co-ope- 
rant self-determining act of its own, is a contradiction. 
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2. The will is the mind considered as determining 
its own acts. Men talk as if the soul were a dead re- 
ceptacle, a mere nidus or neutral substance, into which 
life and active energies and spiritual powers are poured, 
as water is poured into the soil of a flower bed ; into 
which faculties are put as pins are stuck into a pin 
cushion. The ancient metaphors respecting the infu- 
sion of the Spirit have been taken, in a confused way, 
literally. The soul has been conceived as a lump of 
dough, into which life and spirit are infused, as the 
dough is imbued with leaven or yeast. When the 
soul has once been leavened with spiritual life, then 
it can co-operate with divine grace, (such is the ortho- 
dox hypothesis,) but at the time when it is first leav- 
ened or regenerated, there is nothing alive within it 
to co-operate with the principal agent ; it can but re- 
ceive what is poured into it as a cup or goblet receives 
the wine with which it is filled. 

3. The teachers of this philosophy generally profess 
to have no metaphysics at all in their religion ; they 
declare it quite superfluous. Now it seems to us that 
they have a metaphysical doctrine, and a very broad 
one ; a sort of psychology made for a certain divinity, 
which divinity was originally moulded by sensuous 
habits of thought and in time brought forth a sensuous 
philosophy. The soul, we think, is essentially life and 
action, and the Holy Spirit acts upon it by exciting it 
to act in return, as the strings of a harp vibrate under 
the harper's hand, or those of an ^olian lute at the 
impulse of a passing breeze. 

4. The cup or goblet afibrds to the wine a motion- 
less reception ; but our vessel is instinct with life, and 
at the touch of the living stream springs to embrace 
and retain it. We are recipients of the Spirit not re- 
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ceptive merely : we are to drink the waters of aalva- 
tioti, when they are supplied to us from above, not 
merely to have them poured into us. The earth is 
s^d to drink the rain ; but this is ^ metaphor, like to 
that employed by the poet when he said, 

"The river windeth st its own sweet will." 



CHAPTER IV. 

ORiaiNAL SIN AND INHBRITFD GUILT. 
I. 

O manregenerateshimselfataU," says Water- 



"N' 



land ; " that is, he has no part in the r^ene- 
rating act, whatever he may have in the receptive." 
Tliat it would be " a solecism in speech and a contra- 
dictinn ia notion to call a man his own regenerator or 
parent in his new birth," no one denies. But a qoes- 
tiou arises as to the receptive part. Does man re- 
ceive the f^ of hfe passively or actively ? It is mere 
quibbling to bring forward the undenied position that 
o part in the regenerating act, against those 
who maintain that this act is not effectuated without a 
reciprocal action on the part of man. Strictly speaking 
no man is bis own renovator any more than his own 
regenerator ; yet men are coromasded to be renewed, 
as if their own will was concerned in renewal. St 
John says that men obtain pomer to become sons of 
God, when they receive Him and believe 00 His name. 
Thus man is not, and yet in one sense is, bis own re- 
generator and renewer; eves as he is not his own Sa- 
viour, and yet works out fus own salvation and is a 
feUoii-'ieorkman mith God. 
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The maxim that there can be no spiritual change 
without a spiritual a^ct of him that is to be changed, 
is a necessary and universal proposition, and is grounded 
on the very nature and being of the spiritual. 

2. But men are apt to satisfy their souls as to the 
reasonableness of passive regeneration by the following 
ancient and venerable rationale. 

As by our natural birth, passively and with no co- 
operation of our own, we receive original sin and the 
guilt of Adam's transgression, and are thus subject to 
divine wrath and condemnation, before we have done 
an3rthing to deserve either, so, by our spiritual birth, 
passively and with no co-operation of our own, we re- 
ceive within us a principle of new life — or as some 
say, *^ a sanctifying influence ;" and this is properly our 
regeneration. 

The close correspondence between these two Tenets 
no one can doubt. They answer to each other like 
the two cherubims at the end of the Mercy Seat; but 
to some of us they more resemble fiends of darkness, 
than angels of light, — the one with a flaming Gehenna 
countenance ; the other,, his face buried in impenetra- 
ble shadow — a featureless blank ! 

3. This vindication convicts not us of incoherency. 
We dare not say that any man inherits guilt from 
Adam; or that the son shall bear the iniquity of the 
father. We bold that man receives at his birth a 
mixed constitution, — tendencies to evil inherent in his 
fleshy or arising from the conjunction of the spirit 
therewith,—- capabilities of submitting to divine influ- 
ence and thereby partaking of the divine nature. We 
believe that man first becomes guilty in the sight of 
God when he acts out the sin of his nature, consent- 
ing to the suggestions of the flesh in opposition to the 
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motions of the Spirit ; as on the other hand, that he 
obtains not acceptability in any degree, except so for 
as he consents freely to remedial and renovating grace. 

Men may talk what they will of Pelagianism, (there 
are some who seem to derive their whole notion of it 
from the ninth article.) We think this belief of oors 
the best antidote to Pelagianism, as being the most 
rational reply to the allegations of Pelagius against 
the Catholic faith concerning original sin, and the most 
impregnable statement of the doctrine. 

4. But not as the offence so also is the free gifi. 
We offend by our own acts alone ; our reception of 
grace is an act produced in us from above. 

As by one mans disobedience mxiny were made 
sinnerSf so by the obedience of one shall many be made 
righteous* We inherit from the first man a fleshly 
nature, and when like him we transgress, in conse- 
quence of it, we acquire the same guilt ; from the second 
man, the Lord ft'om heaven, we receive a heavenly 
nature, and in receiving it, by consentient voluntary 
acts, and acting it out, we acquire His righteousness. 
Adam*s act, as it was external to us, subjects us not 
to wrath ; the Redemptive act, as external, brings us 
not into a state of spiritual blessing and favour. We 
must appropriate both by movements of freewill ere 
they can entitle us to the consequence of weal or woe : 
and thus the parallel between our two inheritances is 
exact. 

5. On the confusion betwixt original sin, considered 
as a tendency, and actual guilt, the whole structure of 
the mystical doctrine of regeneration has been erected. 
My father speaks thus on the subject, in a note on a 
passage in the Unum Necessarium, * 



• Lit. Remains, Vol. iii. p. 312. Compare also p. 291 and pp. 
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'^ Origen said enough to be mistaken in the question. 
' Adam's cause is common to all. And there is not a 
woman on earth, to whom may not be said those things 
which were spoken to this woman.'f — Taylor. 

" Origen's words ought to have prevented all mis- 
take, for he plainly enough overthrows the phantom 
of hereditary guilt ; and as to guilt from a corruption 
of nature, it is just such guilt as the carnivorous appe- 
tites of a weaned lion, or the instinct of a brood of 
ducklings to run to water. What then is it? It is 
an evil, and therefore seated in the will ; common to 
all men, the beginning of which no man can determine 
in himself or in others. How comes this ? It is a mys- 
tery, as the will itself. Deeds are in time and space, 
therefore have a beginning. Pure action, that is, the 
will, is a noumenon^ and irreferable to time. Thus 
Origen calls it neither hereditary nor original, but 
universal sin. The curse of Adam is common to all 
men, because what Adam did, we all do : and thus of 

53^-3, in which last passages my father distinguishes hetwizt 
original and hereditar^r sin, and enters deeper into this suhject 
than I have followed him. But I am with nim as far as I go. 

t 'H apd Tov'ASdu, Koivij iravnav iari, Kat rd icardr^f yv- 
i/acc6c, ohK liTTi KaO rje oi) Xkyirai. 

On this question I refer the reader to Bishop Taylor's Unum 
Neeeuarium, chap, v sect. 1, 26 — 38. Of course we who think 
thus cannot take, in the natural sense, that sentence in the ninth 
article, " And therefore in every person horn into the world it 
desenreth God's wrath and damnation." We can put a very 
good sense of our own upon it, hut we cannot take it in what 
was doubtless the sense ot the framers. Can any of our oppo- 
nents take the whole body of the Articles^ and the first book of 
Homilies, in the sense of the framers 1 Will they allow justifica- 
tion by faith alone, or the re^eneracy of the ancient Saints, ac- 
cording to the views of our Church immediately after the Refor- 
mation — or do they understand the regeneracy of the infant spirit 
as it was understood in that day. when it was supposed that 
virtues were infused into the souls even of infant children in 
baptism ? 
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Eve. You may substitnte any noman in her place, 
and the same words apply. This is the true solution 
of this unfortunate question. The vpSiToy i}/c»Sos is in 
the dividing the will trom the acts of the will. The 
will is ego-figenar — S. T, C. 



CHAPTER V. 



Section L — Regeneration gradvally attaintd, by 

cotueious intelUgent Acta, and when attained 

indefectible. 

1. 
" A ^IL^ conceived separately from intelligence 

Jr\. is a nonentity and a phantom of abstraction." 
The acts of the will, choosing and rejecting, are in the 
tight. The reason and the will come into act through 
the medium of the understanding : they are organized 
in the understanding. Where the intellect is not 
actual, the intelligent will is not actualized : the whole 
nnnd, moral, spiritual, intelligential is evolved, to- 
■^'•■■thBr. 

Regeneration is gradually attained by acts of free 
\\\\\ subordinately co-operating with the Sanctifier, 
while Reason, enei^zed by the word, and thus raised 
mo the spiritnal mind that discerns the things of God, 
pi'esents to the soul the objects of faith, the religious 
verities which the will apprehends, embraces and re- 
Jjiins. For tehere the Spirit of the Lord it there ii 
/iikertg s but we all, with open face beholding, as in a 
ff^-is.,-', the glory of the Lord, are changed into thi 
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same image from glory io glory, even a* by the Spirit 
of the Lord,* 

2. And when this glorious state is completely at- 
tained it is indefectible. Men may fall from grace, 
but all grace is not the grace of sonship ; men may be 
enlightened, and ta^te of the heavenly gift, andpar' 
take of the Holy Ghost; who are not dtogether light 
in the Lord, or predominantly spiritual, or changed into 
the divine image.f All this does not amount to re- 
generacy. 

He that is truly a son of God can never cease to be 
a son, any more than he who is bom naturally can 
cease to be the son of his earthly parents. For as 
Justin Martyr observed respecting regeneration, 
That it is not possible for those who are once bom 
to enter again into their mother's womb is evident to 
all men." Job wished indeed that he had never been 
born» but he does not speak as if this were a wish that 
by any possibility could have been granted. 

3. This is a tmtfa of Scripture, for hear what St. 
John saith; (how the plain meaning of his words is set 
aside by mysticists shall be considered in due time ;) 
Whosoever is born of God doth not sin, for his seed 
remaineth in him. The test, the criterion of his 
having been bom again is retinence of the divine seed. 



• 2 Cor. iii. 18. To this glorification bj the agency of light, 
Dante refers in the Paradiso. After describing how he was 
transkumanized by gazing on Beatrice while she gazed fixedly 
on the eternal wheels, he exclaims : — 

Slo era sol di me quel che creasti 
Novellamente, Amor, che'l ciel govemi, 
Tu'l sai, che col tuo lume mi levasti, — 

as if he had undergone a new celestial regeneration or ultimate 
change into divine glory, 
t Eccles. Pol. b. y. Appendix, No. 1 p. 750. 
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He that haa been bom of God retains the divine na- 
ture, as he that has been bora of maD retains the 
human nature. This is a truth of Scripture, and it is 
a truth of Reason. Perseverance is involved in the 
very idea of a predominance of the spiritual in our 

4. All positive sin consists in reaistance to the Holy 
Spirit: all positive goodness in submbsion to the mo- 
tions of that good Spirit.* The soul may remain, j 
long after infancy in a partially neutral state, its spi- 
ritual being, either for good or evil, still infantine, still 
undeveloped. But when the spiritual being is fiilly 
expanded, when either the good or the evil principle 
has gained a complete ascendancy, what then can re- 
verse the condition into which the soul is introduced? \ 
" The grace of God and the supreme power of Him 
to whom all things are possible," some will con6- 
dently reply ; " or on the other hand the inspirations 
of the potent Spirit of Evil, For the flesh can never 
be put away in this life, and to the last moment of our 
abode here we retain the dust and clay of our origi- 
nal formation." But is there not a state of the soul, 
when, by long resistance, it has become insusceptible 
lit' divine infiuence 7 and likewise a state when it 
is proof ag^nat the inspirations of evil? — and are 
not these the states of predominant evil and predomi- 
nant good? True, indeed, it is that we retain to the 
last a temptiile constitution. Our Lord himself, 
when he took upon Him our flesh, had a temptible 

* See Bp. Tsjlor'a Unum NeceuaTium, chap. vii. 31. Iddo- 
f^cQce, aa the mere absence of evil, is not goodneea : when out 
Loid aaid to his disciplea, " Be innoceni us doveB," he referred 
iu a freedom from sin, which occompmieB the babituttl endesTOur 
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constitution. Hence was He able to be touched with 
the feeling of our iri/irmities. But though in all 
points tempted like as we are yet He was without 
sin,* And even as he took upon Him our flesh so 
in return He gives to us the power of resisting the 
flesh, while we are yet in it and have the clay of our 
earthly generation still clinging around us. As He 
was tempted yet was without sin, so we obtain the 
power to overcome the world while we are yet in the 
world, as to oiir mortal frame, though in heaven as to 
our spiritual condition. It was to this end that He 
came into the world, and the power to be perpetually 
on the watch against the suggestions of evil is apart of 
that gift of eternal life which He purchased for us with 
His blood.f 



Section II. — Permanence in Grace. 

'* The grey-haired saint may fail at last 
The surest guide a wanderer prove ; 



Death omj hinds us fast 
To the hnght shore of love. 



it 



1. What then ? Are men always fluctuating in thi's 
preparatory state ? Do they never enter a haven ? Are 
they never anchored firmly on the rock of salvation ? 
St. Paul prayed that he might not be a cast-away. Does 
this prove that his spiritual state, in the eye of God, 
was yet unfixed, or that his continuing steadfast was a 

• Hebrews iv. 15. 

t Rejpentance, the End of Christ^s coming into the Worldy is the 
title ot one of Beveridge's Sermons. I mention this because it 
has lately been called presumption to intimate that we know the 
end of His coming. Beveridge seems to think that we know it 
on divine authority. 
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mere contingency ? Does he not elsewhere say, / 
have fought a good^ht, I havejinisked my courte : 
I have kept the faith ; henceforth theiie w laidupfor 
me a croum of righteousrieaa, tehich the Lord, the 
righteous judge, shall give me at that dayf Could 
he have forfeited this crown had his yean been pro- 
longed to thrice the ordinary duration of the life of 
man? 

3. It belongs to justification, that the justified act 
aa if they were yet capable of sinniog, that the stable 
guard tbeniBeWes from falling. In this their stability 
consists. It is the direct effect of divine influence that 
men use meant to keep themselves ^m backsliding. 
Yet they run not as uncertainly; they know that they 
can fall, if they nill, but they also know that they will 
not. St. Chrysostom observes concerning the penitent 
thief, that had he outlived faith, and neglected to work 
well, he would have fallen from salvation. But we 
may well believe that He who said unto him To-day 
thalt thou he with me in paradise, saw in his heart a 
faith fraught with the works of a life-time. 

3. There are certain passages of Scripture, from 
which it plainly appears, that after receiving the Holy 
r/bast, a man may depart by mortal sin from grace 
given : but none which affirms that one who has at- 
liiined regeneration can lose it.* There is another 
set of texts, in which all the blessings of the Gospel, 
not merely potential principles and mystical infu- 
sions and passive spiritualides, but active righte- 
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but never fall from Regeneracr/. lyg 

ousness and positive freedom from sin, and a tri- 
umph over the great enemy, — ^yea, actual renovation 
and justification and a renewed mind, are hy a strong 
and animated figure, according to the style of St. Paul, 
whose discourses ahound in these impressive forms of 
rhetoric, ascribed to Christians on the score of their 
profession, just as all the attributes of Regeneration are 
ascribed in Scripture to Baptism, as the symbol and 
instrument of the new birth.* He reckons all that 
call on the name of Christ dead indeed unto sin, but 
alive unto God, and he calls them so : just as he also 
calls them saints and chosen ones, the elect of God. 
But neither do these texts prove that they who are 
fully washed, sanctifiedy and justified can fall away ; 
although they to whom they are applied, are warned 
against all manner of evils. They only prove that men 
may neglect great and glorious means and opportuni- 
ties; may act inconsistently with their profession; 
may live in the spirit by privilege and Church mem- 
bership, and yet not walk in it.\ 

4. How many there are that fiee affrighted from 
the portals and lowering front of the great Fortress of 
Predestinarianism, deeming it the stronghold of De- 
spair ; but losing themselves in the intricate woodland 
that surrounds the edifice, come round to it again by 
the other side, — nay, enter its very courts through a 
back avenue, while by the glimmering light from amid 
the trees it gleams upon them as the Mansion of hea- 
venly Hope I They who say that a man may fall from 

• Col. iii. 1-10. EDhes. ii. 1-13. 1 Cor. vi. 9. 10, 11. 

t Bishop Bull confesses that not a few theologians of our 
Church, and those not inconsiderahle, theologos ecclesite nostra, 
non paucos neque ignobilesy led his opponent Tmly into the error, 
as he deemed it, of thinking that a man once justified, and en- 
dued with saving faith, can never wholly fail or finally perish. 

2 Z 



28o Christ realizes Heaven upon Earth, 
the r^|;enerate estate, the highest state of grace st- 
taiDable in thb life, inferentially though uointention- 
ally represent God as an author of Absolute Decrees, 

an arbitrary awarder of destruction or salTation: when, 
according to their theory, He allows some of the justi- 
fied time to forfeit their inheritance, and rescues others 
by a timely deliverance from spiritual chance and change. 



A reoreuiC slrain that wnniga the Bleadfan soul !* 
Vsinlj BgaiuBt that bark the billows roll, 
WUch bears within the Elem&l LordofLiie. 



It God can kindle in the soul a 
Offeree t' outlive jon Sun that lighla the aky. 
Can he be meet to dwell with Saints above, 

And gaze upOD bis Sariour face to face. 

Who might, were life prolonged, abandon grace, 
And madl; trample on redeeming love t 
Does God bind some to that bright heav'nlT shore. 

Who here on earth might wander from Hii way; 

And banish others from £temal Daj, 
Who might return to paths of peace once more ! 
Does Heav'n decide our fate for weal or woe. 

Not we ouraelves by choice of good or ill ; 

Unfailing choice, persistency' of will. 

In Christ to live, or aint with fiends below ? 

Just heav'n forefend ! Eternal jojs or pains, 

-" ■ '- -fa ohangeleu choii 



These wait on man by 
And God proclaims with 
His Sods are they in whom His seed 



" A recreant harp, that sings of fear 
A nd beaTinesa in Clifford's ear." 



andgiveth His Beloved spiritual Rest. 28 1 

He knows the spirits that shall for ever stand. 
The calm bright cells where fire perpetual bums ! 

Then, gentle Harmonist, that strain forbear ; 

Oh ! cast not out from joy the faithful heart ! 

Firmly they choose who gain the better part, 
And ey n in time eternal blessings share. 

Heav'n even here surrounds the filial breast, 
Even here our earthly cares and troubles cease. 
And what were heaven without a settled peace, — 

Has He not promised His beloved rest ? * 

Perseverance involved in the idea ofSonship, 
Eternity of Heaven and Hell, 

1. Perseverance, I repeat, seems to be involved 
in the idea of sonship to God. When the divine 
nature has at length been acquired, it abides with 
a man for ever. Holiness is become the habit of his 
soul. And there is a dreadful counterpart to this 
blessed condition — the state of Pharaoh when his heart 
was halrdened. Ata I inventing? — developing ?— or 
repeating the very records of the inspired Book ? 

What can the grace of God do for him, who by long 
and repeated resistance to the motions of the Holy One 
has rendered his heart immoveable ? What can temp- 
tation or whispers of the Evil one do against him, who 
has gained power by exercise to resist, and thus at 
length to annul temptation ? — ^whom Satan, continu* 
ally repulsed, has abandoned in despair ? The journey 
up hill is steep, and the climber is ever ready to slip 
back, but at the summit there is table-land, on which 



• This address is to a phantom Harmonist, with whom I can 
speak as freely as my Uncle, Mr. Southey, does with the phan- 
tom Sir Thomas More, of his Colloquies, 

• Rev. iii. 20. This text shews that the free will admits grace 
into the soul ; that it is not in the soul, before the will has con- 
sented to its entrance. 
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he moTes with ease and security. This is the true 
terrestial Paradise, seated on the summit of the Pur- 
gatorial Mount, and from this there is hut one step to 
heaven itself. 

In hoth these states there is progression with perse- 
verance — ^progress in good or in evil — ^perseverance 
in the state of predominant righteousness or unrighte- 
ousness. 

The soul determines its own state hy acts of free 
will — determinate elections of good or evil. Have we 
not reason to suppose that what a soul has once done 
deliberately, good and evil being fairly presented to it, 
and the influence of the Spirit fully offered, it would 
always do as often as ever a fresh opportunity, a full 
and free choice were allowed it ? One probation is as 
good as a thousand. Hence the eternity of Heaven 
and Hell is a Catholic idea, founded on Reason and 
the spiritual sense, and though so fearful to contem- 
plation, never has been, never can be, put away. At 
some particular time, some individual may have striven 
against it, and persuaded a few, for a while, to think with 
him. But like a huge mass heaved aside by a strong 
hand for a moment, which the next moment returns 
into its place, overpowering with its heavy pressure all 
resistance, this idea of the eternal duration of our spi- 
ritual doom has ever retained its sway amongst us : 
and this assuredly not from the words of Scripture 
alone : for words alone have no force in them : and 
such a thought as this, so tremendous, could never 
have been sustained on any basis except on that deep- 
est basis of our human conscience and heart. The 
word within us and the word without both declare it 
aloud, their voices mingling indistinguishably together. 
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like the voices of a mountain torrent and rain rushing 
heavily from the sky. 

3. Emphatically, may that which Lactantius affirms 
concerning virtue he applied to regeneracy, which is 
the pre-eminence and highest possible conception of 
Virtue. Non est comprehensa^ si deserit, si ali- 
guando secediU Cum v&i*o sibi domicilium stabile 
collocavit, in omni actu versari earn necesse est : nee 
potest Jideliter depellere vitia et fugarey nisi pectus 
quod insedity perpetua statione munierit. Ipsa ergo 
virtutis perpetuitas indicate humanum animumy si 
virtutem ceperit, permanere,* 



Section III. — Argument on the connection of Per- 
manence in Good or Evil with Predomiruince of 
Good or Evilf in the Soul of Man. 

1. Again, it may be objected that if regeneration is 
gradual, at the commencement of our career evil must 
predominate within us, and if we can be redeemed by 
God's grace out of this state of ungodliness, perseve- 
rance in good or evil does not belong to predominance 
of the one or the other. 

2. To this it may be replied, that an unsanctified 
condition at the commencement of the souFs career, is 
negative rather than positive. Regeneration manifests 
itself by degrees, as the moon gradually fills her orb 
with light : but in this image we must not take the 
unillumined portion to represent deliberate wickedness. 
We may conceive that responsibility is extended as 
the sphere of the moral being is extended : that men 
. ' 1.1 1.1 I ■■ 

• De Vita Beatay Ub. vii. 10. 
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rise gradually from a neutral state into one of Cbris- 
tian excellence, rather than from determinate evil in- 
to holiness. Our Lord called on sinners to repent, 
but irhen addressing the Jews as children of the 
Devil, He spake not as if he expected them to be re* 
cltdmed. Ye are of your father the Devil, he said 
to them, and the lusts of your father ye will do.* 

3. But how do we reconcile with this philosophy of 
an inalienable divine nature, a Satanic nature equally 
permanent, those passages of Holy Writ, which de- 
scribe men as passing from death unto life 7 When 
the micked man lumeth away from the evil which he 
hath committed, and doeth that which is lawful and 
right, he shall save his soul alive; and IVhen a 
righteous man turneth away from his righteousness 
and committeth iniquity, for his iniquity that he hath 
done shall he die.f St. Paul plainly declares that 
the converts before they turned to Christ, had been 
dead in trespasses and sins, — by nature the children 
afwrath, even as others. Do not these voices of Scrip- 
ture declare, that a state of positive predominant good 
or evil may b« reversed and changed Into its opposite? 

4. Indeed, so it would seem at first sight : and yet 
it is not inconsonant with " the spirit and genius of 
Holy Writ" to suppose that, as the hearts of men can- 
not be seen, Scripture calls it wickedness to commit 
acts which the awakened conscience perceives to be 
evil. St. Paul was outwardly wicked when he was per- 
secuting the Church, and our Lord addressed him as 
aij evil-doer: yet the Apostle tells us himself that he 
sinned in ignorance. Can any one believe that he 



t Eiekiel i»iii. W, 25. See also Ephea. ii. I, S, 3. 
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was wicked as are those who reject Christ deliberately ; 
as he would have been had he disobeyed the heavenly 
vision ? Saints are wont to use strong language re- 
specting their state of soul previous to conversion : 
they view it through the glass of their present spiritu- 
ality, and speak of it as wickedness because it would 
be such, were it taken up again after enlightenment 
and participation of th3 Holy Ghost. But we may 
well believe that their primitive unholiness has been, 
like St. PauVs, a state of ignorance, or of Heathen 
deadness, like that of Abraham, before he became the 
Father of the Faithful. St. Paul calls the Heathen 
state a state of wrath and deadness, for such it is in 
itself : but if all sin be resistance to the Spirit, and if 
the Spirit works through outward means, then the 
Heathens, though in a low estate, could not be evil as 
they are evil, who will not open when Christ stands 
at the door and knocks. 

5. These difficulties, however, let us think of them 
as we may, cannot disannul the plain intimations of 
Scripture, that there are states of reprobate impeni- 
tency and regenerate excellency, and the plain testi- 
mony of reason and conscience to the same. And if 
there he a state of abiding holiness, in which the soul 
has lost the power of committing mortal sin, surely 
this must be the regenerate condition. If there are 
sheep of whom that great Shepherd can say, that they 
shall never perish, and that no man is able to pluck 
them out of His Fathers hand, — and if no man, then 
no thingy no outward circumstance, not life, nor death, 
nor angels, nor principalities, nor powers, nor height, 
nor death, nor any other creature, — these, and none 
but these, surely, are the Son^ of God. 
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—Doctrine of Indefectibilily i 
with Predestinarianistn. 



3 



1. BuTSomemaintainersof m 
sible regeneration, who will have it that the divine set 
or nature may be lost, and that the Sons of Gi 
may be turned into Sons of Satan, adopt a short nn 
thod with the doctrine of Indefectibility, to put it oi 
of the way at once. In order to blast it with all " soui 
Churchmen," who look upon Calvin as the Beast : 
the Revelations, some of whom have seen about i 
much of Calvin, to judge from their remarks, as i 
the Dragon in the Apocalypse : with moderate raei 
who like all middle views, which being neither this nt 

" " TUe chipf, and indeed the only nateriol diflerence Ibat 
betvreen St. Anatin's doctrine, and iLat of the SubbpewnB 
la, That he, holding that with tlie Sttcramenl of Bnptism, the 
was joiued iia inward Regeneration, made a difierenM betn-M 
tbe Aegenerale and the Predeetiniile, which these do Dot. H 
tlioaghlperGona Oina r^enerate, mieht have all grace, bettdi 
iliat iif Fcreererauce : but he tbought that they, not being; pn 
,!.s!iii!iU'd, were certainly to fall from that state, and from ill 
,r..i I <a Regeneration. The other differences are tint fitm 
-.'W: W represent him and the Calvinistaafl of different niii 
,|,'S : lie thouglit that oTorcoming Delectation, in which i 
' I elHcacy of grace, was as irreaiscible, though he used ni 
- - -ord for it aa theCalsiniats dot and he Ihoughl th 
__. ras as Khsoliite, and made withont any regardt 
tf Free Will would choose, as any of these do. So i 
inpninls, the Abflolutenesa of the Decree, the Eiteol ( 
KHioBcjotGrace, and the Certainty of Pel 
in iijna are tlie same, though their wajj < 
: i.a do often differ." Bnroet'H exposioonc 
II l<'a,p.l49. Calvin went on to the Bnpralaf 
r liJuptediiesuhlapsmian hvpothegiB, tbong: 
■^d the freedom of tbe WUl ; but Burnet show 
~ ' ■(, at pp. W' ^' ^' ""' "i^" ■* ■"" ' pi»« 
: that the subUpsarian doctrine is but lb 
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tlia.t exactly, can commit them to nothing embarrassing : 
Mritli the would-be orthodox, who must have ancient 
doctrine, but are apt to mistake medisBTal for primitive 
antiquity, like picture fanciers who purchase the ela- 
l>or2ite productions of later art for ancient paintings — 
in order to ruin it with these respectable parties, with- 
out the circuitous process of disproof, — they pronounce 
it to be part and parcel of the great and wicked scheme 
of Necessity — with which wicked scheme, I beUeve, it 
lias about as much to do as with the explosive ten- 
dencies of the steam-engine. 

2. I certainly believe that this doctrine of indefectible 
sonship has no connection whatever with the metaphy- 
sical doctrine of Necessity, broached by St. Augustine, 
pursued by Calvin, and adopted by our *' judicious 
Hooker.*' It supposes no necessity, but the necessity 
of a good nature, the law of the Spirit, which is per- 
fect freedom, which binds the Omnipotent Himself. 
1 do not perceive that it has any relation to those 
hard tenets concerning irresistible grace and abso- 
lute decrees. It simply affirms a deeply affecting 
truth of Reason and Scripture, that by acts of free will 
a man may cast his own soul into irredeemable capti- 
vity, that last state of the sinner which is worse than 
the first, — ^that contrariwise, a man may, by voluntary 
submission to the divine leading, place himself, even 
here, in a region of secure grace and unfailing glory — 
may enter a blessed sphere of saintliness — a heaven 
un^" parth — whence he cannot pass or go forth, ex- 
that heaven above, where he shall meet his 
» face, and, having been made like unto 
Him as He is I 
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CHAPTER VI. 

FORCE OF CIRCUMSTANCES, OR IRRESISTIBLE GRACE 

IN A NEW FORM. 

1. 

I HAVE adverted to the insinuation of our oppo- 
nents, that the doctrine which contemplates re- 
generacy as a moral condition of ahiding grace and 
glory, is a hranch of the scheme of necessity, and 
shown as I hope and helieve, that the former is not 
necessarily connected with the latter, since it may be 
held and is held by the firmest maintainors of free will, 
who believe that Predestination, as taught by St. Aus- 
tin and Calvin, was never taught or thought of by the 
Apostles. Now it is remarkable, but not surprising, 
because extremes meet and errors are gregarious in 
their nature, that this unjust imputation upon our sys« 
tem is made by divines, who are themselves teaching, 
in a certain way, a doctrine of necessity — a doctrine 
according to which the salvation of man is placed in 
drcumstances external to himself, a doctrine, conse- 
quently, which by implication denies free wilL For 
what do those Ultra- Arminian teachers, who insist 
upon momentary regeneration, affirm? Do they not 
openly declare that when the Christian has been in- 
ternally regenerated through a rite procured for him 
by the care of others, without any preparatory or re- 
cipient act of his own, regenerated when '* an infant laid 
in the Church*s lucid bosom," — the grace thus planted 
within him will certainly work its effect to the saving 
of his soul, if it is not thwarted in its operation by 
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circumstances? — do they not affirm that if he is truly 
and entirely well educated, if his parents or those that 
have him in charge are sufficiently earnest and di- 
ligent in prayer on his hehalf, if they give him right 
instruction, set him right example, and place him in 
circumstances conducive to his soul's health, he will 
infallihly grow up a righteous person^ preserve his 
baptismal rohe unsullied and gain the world to come ? 

2. God has promised a certain blessing, so they ar- 
gue, on the use of certain means : if the means are 
used the result is sure, according to His promise. Ac- 
cording as we approximate to perfection in the use of 
the means we approximate to certainty in the result. 
Let God be true, and every man a liar. 

Yea, let God be truey and every man a liar! — but 
where, where has God said, either that the salvation 
of a responsible human being is wholly ensured by cir- 
cumstances, things out of himself, or that his perdi- 
tion is necessitated by a want of means which it was 
not in his own power to supply ? 

3. We are told that this statement, which ^places 
the spiritual condition of a human soul at the discre- 
tion of a fellow-creature," is quite in harmony with 
the general scheme of Providence as revealed in the 
Bible, or collected from the history of man and our 
common experience. Far otherwise does that scheme 
reveal itself to us ; by a very different light do we read 
the history of man and the records of inspiration. 

Man is dependent on outward conditions for the evo- 
lution of his being, physical and moral. He cannot 
believe unless he hears: he cannot hear without a 
preacher; he cannot be spiritually begotten by the 
Word of Truth unless that word reaches his heart, 
through his outward ear and his earthly understand- 
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ing. But to admit this is toto ccelo a different tlung 
from admitting that he can be made either positively 
wicked and liable to divine wrath ; or nghteons, ac- 
ceptable and an heir of heaven without consentient acts 
of his own free will. Never can we admit that a hu- 
man spirit is first regenerated by the sole dct of God, 
and then certainly proves righteous in consequence of 
a gih passively received, — if his parents do their part 
in his spiritual education* 

4. On the other hand is it not a fearful thing to imply, 
that if a baptized person proves reckless and perverse, 
his parents must have failed in their duty? To put 
in the saving clause, '* Unless their care is frustrated 
by his own perverseness, when he comes to years," is 
a sheer contradiction of the h3rpothesis. Here, we are 
told, is a soul informed with saving grace, — spiritual- 
ized and sanctified — which has had all that prayer, 
and care, and fostering circumstances can do for it, and 
yet turns out deliberately and determinately evil and 
perverse I The man's *' will has been sanctified '^ in his 
infancy and yet, in spite of all means and opportuni> 
ties, 

Fine webs and stratagems to catch him in ! 
Bibles laid open; millions of surprises; 
Blessings beforehand; ties of gratefulness; 
The sound of glory ringing in his ears, — 

he tvills the evil and rejects the good I 

It is contrary to the hypothesis, if he> the r^ene- 
rate person himself, can use or reject the means of 
grace and goodness ; for then his spiritual condition 
is not placed " at the discretion of a fellow-creature/' 
The hypothesis means, if it is not utterly unmeaning, 
that he is furnished inwardly with spiritaal power, 
which must lead him on in righteousness if it be out* 
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fvardly assisted ; that is, if others do their duty by 
him, he cannot but do his by himself. 

This we call the doctrine of Irresistible Grace in a 
new form, and one for which there is less to be said 
than for the old one of St. Austin, Calvin, and Hooker. 

5. Through the mediation of circumstances divine 
influence is conveyed to the soul, as water is conveyed 
by channels, pipes, conduits, whither it is wanted. But 
he who Juzs been divinely influenced is so far raised 
above circumstances ; placed on a vantage ground. 

Natural life may be stifled, injured, destroyed : as a 
plant or tree may be blighted, blasted, or stunted in 
its growth; but spiritual life, if the soul has truly re- 
ceived it, cannot be stifled from without ; temptation 
cannot prevail against it ; the world cannot overcome 
it : — JBe of good cheery said our Saviour, Ihave over^ 
come the world; and all in whom He lives will over- 
come the world by Him; Death, so far from destroying, 
the spiritual principle, does but transplant it into a 
region of higher life and stronger vitality.* 



CHAPTER VII. 

IN WHAT SENSE REGENERATION IS A BIRTH INTO A 
NEW AND SPIRITUAL LIFE. 



I 



1. 

N an able treatise on Regeneration, after shewing 
what we, on our side, are never tired of affirming. 



* Some teachers of this theory affirm that '^ the vjill is sancti- 
Jied" in baptism ; others that the soul does but receive a poten- 
tial principle of sanctification, yet receives it inwardly and at 
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that in St. John's Epistle, to have been horn of God 
signifies the same thing as to abicte in the lights to 
know Godf to abide in God^ to dwell in God and 
God in usy the author proceeds to urge, that we most 
either so far identify the commencement and continu- 
ance of the Christian life, the spiritual birth and tbe 
spiritual life^ as to affirm that the one is the insepar- 
ahle and indefectible consequence of the other> or we 
must allow that the phrase is here * used in an en- 
larged sense, expressing the continuance aa well as the 
commencement of the spiritual life/' &c. 

2. Now let us go for help in the solution of this 
knot, to that arbitrator to which our opponents are 
perpetually referring — the analogy of the "metaphor*' 
as they call it, though we say, that spiritual life is 
life KQT i^o^ilv. We ask if a man is not compleieiy 
alive as soon as he is bom ; — if he is not perfectly a 
son as soon as he is really a son?f What is meant 
by the spiritual life 9 We understand by it a state of 
predominant spirituality; a state in which the spirit 
reigns ; not a state in which it is struggling with the 
flesh. What is meant by the spiritual birth? We 



once. If we ask, ''Why then does not the haptized invariablr 

Srove holy?" The answer is, " Because the internal gift is ren- 
ered vain hy things without ;" as if a power to resist tempta- 
tion and overcome evil could be nulliBed by temptation sod 
evil ; as if the reception of a mere potintiaiity of holiness coald 
be spiritual regeneration ! See 1 John v. 4. 

• That is in 1 John iii. 9. Whosoever has been bom of God 
does not commit sin, 

t See Eccles. Pol. b. v. chap. Ivi. 12. He who loves his Sa- 
viour in such wise that he must love him for ever, is a son of 
God, and the bare notion of sonship is extra gTVc/um ; yet, amoof 
the sons of God some may love more fervently than others ; a> 
'' touching this that all are sons, they are all equals, some haplv 
better sons than the rest are, but none any more a son than 
another." 
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understand by it, that process during which the spirit 
obtains the ascendancy, not the mere acquirement of a 
capability of being afterwards reborn or spiritually 
and morally changed from above. Can that soul be 
said to have attained the spiritual life, in whom the 
flesh is not yet dead or even dying ; in whom, as is 
notoriously the case with thousands after baptism, as 
the prayers and preachings of all earnest pastors im- 
ply^ the process of its subjugation, or, in Pauline lan- 
guage, destruction, has not even commenced ? 

3. St. Paul describes the unregenerate state in the 
viith chapter of Romans ; the state of nature, in which 
the flesh lusts against the spirit, and the spirit against 
the flesh. In the beginning of the next, he describes 
the regenerate state of those who have been bom into 
the spiritual life: when the righteousness of the law 
i^ fulfilled m them; — when they are walking not after 
thefeshf but after the spirit ; when the body is dead 
because of sin, through Christ dwelling in the soul 
and conforming it to himself. Till we are in this state 
of confirmed holiness we are not bom of God. 

4. But may we not be said to have commenced our 
spiritual career, when we are beginning to mind the 
things of the spirit, and to mortify the deeds of the 
body? Doubtless. But this period is not properly 
the life in the spirit, in the absolute sense; it is the 
spiritual generation and birth. Some divines seem to 
argue, as if our spiritual birth must needs be at the 
beginning of our natural life, as if the spiritual life 
embraced a man's whole career in this state of proba- 
tion. But it is plain that spiritual birth is correlative, 
not to natural, but to spiritual life ; though the earlier 
it is placed in our earthly career the better. As na- 
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tural birth commences natural life, so spiritual birth 
commences a life of spirituality. 

If to be a son of God is what St. Paul, St. John, 

and St. Peter say it is, to have the mind of Christy a 

Jaith that overcomes the world, a true pervading love 

of God — ^then a man's whole spiritual career up to 

that point is his gradual birth in the spirit. 

Some are blighted in their birth peiiod and prove 
abortions; some never even commence the process; 
but such as I have said, is the case with those who die 
justified. If their justification has been gradual, their 
w^hole course up to the time of its completion, is their 
spiritual regeneration. When it is completed they 
have been born again, and are Sons of God. 



CHAPTER VIII. 

CREATION OR GENERATION AND BIRTH NOT NECES- 
SARILY MOMENTANEOUS. 

1. 

IF renewal and justification are graduaUy vnrought. 
Regeneration, if it be, as we suppose, their imme- 
diate cause, must proceed pari pa^su with them. 

To this view it is objected that birth, generation, 
creation, must take place at once. I simply ask in 
reply, why miost generation or creation take place 
at once ? 

Creation may be longer or shorter according to 
the subject. The mind of man is a microcosm, and 
the recreation of it may take up exactly the same 
time as is indicated by its gradual renewal. Na- 
tural birth and '* whatsoever belongs to our human 
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generation/' the formation and fashioning of the hu- 
man heing, with his introduction into the world of 
light, is not the work of a moment. When spiritual 
things are compared with natural things, the likeness 
is of course with a difference. It would he childish 
to suppose that spiritual regeneration must take place 
in a stated time, or exactly the same time as the na- 
tural process with which it is compared : hut analogy 
justifies us in conceiving it to he gradual and a work 
of ^tlme. St. Paul says to the Galatians, My little 
children of whom I travail in birth again until 
Christ he formed in you^ as if this birth process 
were not an affair of a moment or even of a day.* 

3. According to that system of mental philosophy 
which my father adopted, the soul as it is in itself, 
not merely as the thing which appears to our con- 
sciousness, the object of itself as subject, has no rela- 
tion to time. Its translation from death unto life, 
in this point of view, is out of time altogether. But 
this point of view is extrinsic to the present debate. 
No man who admitted that regeneration is not a mere 
mystical affection, but a moral exaltation, a change 
from evil to good, would deny that it comes about 
gradually. Now regeneration, in the active sense, is 
the divine operancy on the spirit of man, rendering it 
pure, strong, divine, able to overcome evil with good ; 
in the passive sense, it is the spiritualized state of soul 
thus effected. We may separate in idea the ripening 
agency of the sun from the ripeness produced in the 
fruit, but the two are inseparable in fact, and the time 



• Even if this text did not refer to iht New Birth^ it would 
help to prore, that generation is not necessarily a single mo- 
mentary act. 
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occupied by tbe causative agency is indicated byjthe 
perceptible progress of the effect. 

The Apostles do not tell us how long a man is in 
be«>niiDg a son: but they tell us what it ia to kavebem 
bom again ; and they identify the regenerate state 
with & state of predominant spirituality which is eter- 
nal life. 



CHAPTER IX. 



1. 

OBJECTIONS are raised to this doctrine of re- 
generation gradually attained and when attained 
indefecUble, which are equally applicable to every 
other scheme of grace and salvation. We are asked, 
what becomes of bim who dies after the process is be- 
gun and before it is completed ? How can this doc- 
trine be applied to children of three, five, seven years 
of age F Are they half in the kingdom of heaven and 
half out of it ? Can we be partly bom a^;ain — partlv 
iu the state natural, partly in the state spiritual? 

2. May we not ask, in reply, what becomes of bim 
whose justification is incomplete, who is but partlv 
endued with inherent righteousness ; whose wedding 
garment is but half put on ? Justification, considered 
as an inward attribute, as meetncss for heaven, is, on 
all hands, allowed to be gradual.* We identify rege- 

" See amon^ numberless other statements of gradual jiutiGci- 
lioo, one in Biahop Bull's Hamonia, vol. iii. pp-73, 6,S34, laJ 
Afislogia, vol. IT. p, 337. Oiford edit. 
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generation, in the way that has already been described, 
with justification and renewal, and hold that at what- 
ever pace the effect is seen to proceed the same must 
be that of the operating cause, and that the one can- 
not be separated from the other in time any more than 
the melting of frozen water from the liquefying agency 
of the sun upon the ice. 

d. Questions such as the above cannot be answered 
out of Scripture. The spiritual destiny of those in 
whom the spiritual being is not at all, or but partially 
developed, is no subject of revelation : for God's mes- 
sage to man is ever practical : Holy Writ addresses 
itself to the capable ; who can act in consonance with 
what it announces. The threats and its promises con- 
cern tl\ose who can avoid the fulfilment of the one 
and by patient continuance in well doing secure the 
other. 

4. For those, to whom a future spiritual being has 
been vouchsafed and yet not realized, we can but de- 
duce from the nature and attributes of God, that they 
are safe in the bosom of Infinite Goodness. Such is 
our view and it is comprehensive ; we feel as assured 
that all the innocents are resting in that bosom, as 
that babes, dying after baptism, are received into bliss. 
It was not on the score of baptism that Christ blest 
children and declared that of such is the kingdom of 
heaven. But if baptism can grant a special blessing 
and a privilege extending beyond the grave, available 
for those who have not time allowed them to work out 
their salvation here, whether this is a consignation to 
the soul, or, as our opponents will have it, an infusion 
into the soul, not immediately penetrating into the 
will and affections, the result will not be different. A 
change in the will and affections must be made, either 
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in this life or the next, to fit the soul for glory ; on 
one scheme as much as on the other, those who have 
not become moral agents here, must have a develop- 
ment elsewhere and a change, in the coarse of it, from 
earthly to heavenly. Is thb too bold a. conjecture? 
Nay it is but a reply to the bold dogmatizing of others. 
If they have a right to say that infants benefit in hea- 
ven by the baptismal rite performed on earth, which 
is but a human inference from revelation, we have a 
right to our human inference too, namely that they 
benefit as they would have benefited on earth. Does 
the child rest on his inherent righteousness, and the 
fulfilment of the divine law within bis narrow sphere 
of eiistence, for his claim to heaven ? or does he rest 
on his baptismal privilege ? or partly on one, partly 
on the other ? In any case he is as safe on our plan as 
on that of those who maintain a mystic non-moral re- 
generation. Nay! that is nskadotB — and, as a shadow, 
is powerless to effect any thing : all it seems to do is 
done by the substance, which it coldly and darkly re- 
presents. 

CHAPTER X. 

THE NEW BIRTH A RE-CREATION. 

Section 1.— Regeneration not merely a Change of 
State and Circumstances. 



t 



THAT Regeneration is & change of state, not a 
change of nature, or that it is a change of state 
and of nature, yet not a spiritual re-creation, or that it 
spiritual re-creation, and yet not a conversion of 
Dtelligent will with a renewal of the affections,— 
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all these are most unintelligible positions, — such as no 
man, except to save a theory from ruin, would ever 
have hit upon. The analogy of the new birth or re- 
generation is not surely to mere nativity — ^the act of 
coming into the light of day, body and soul, having 
both been given before, — but to generation, — produc- 
tion or reception of being. The Greek ytvvatrQai* 
does not signify to be brought forth exclusively. Re- 
generation is surely not a change of state, as distin- 
guished from a re-creation ; he who has been begotten 
again of God is a new creature, not merely the occu- 
pant of a new sphere. 

2. It is alleged in proof of the position that the new 
birth is no re-creation, but a change of state and cir- 
cumstances, that the term regenerate was applied by 
Pagans to those who were initiated into certain religi- 
ous mysteries ; to slaves who obtained freedom ; and 
by the Jewish doctors to proselytes from the Gentiles, 
who adopted their faith and religious polity. Surely 
in every one of these cases a change of the whole in- 
ward frame of mind was supposed in the regenerate 
person as the ground of his change of condition, al- 
though the term regeneration was applied to the cere- 
mony of initiation or symbolical action which shewed, 
as in figure, the substantial change that was under- 
gone. In each of these cases the regenerate person 
was looked upon as a new man ; else he could never 
have been called regenerate or begotten again. So 
likewise when the term regeneration is applied to the 
final change of those that rise from the dead, it imports 
no mere change of state and circumstances exclusively 

* Fevyaofyto engender; beget: produce; more rarely, to bring 
forth. — DoNNEGAN. To beget; later, to bring forth. — Lidoell 
and Scott. 
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of a re-creation, but primarily a re-constitution adapt* 
ing the subject of it t-o a celestial sphere. Will any 
man maintain that this final new birth is not a refor- 
mation of the mind, will and affection, and a glorifijcation 
of our moral being? 



Section II. — The Doctrine of Spiritual Re-creation 

travestied, 

1. But our opponents endeavour to fasten upon this 
statement an absurd and untenable sense. They talk 
and argue, at least, as if we imagined that a regenerate 
person, in being bom again, receives a new soul, the 
old soul being somehow shifted away ; or that into his 
original soul a new set of faculties are inserted, the 
old will, reason, heart and understanding being anni> 
hilated ; so that the Holy Spirit does not act upon ma- 
terials in the human soul already existing, but creates 
materials, to form a new soul, out of nothing. And 
moreover we are represented as supposing that this 
new creation, (not re-creation,) takes place at one fixed 
point of time, all in a moment, by the sole act of God 
without any responsive act or sub-co-operation, — as if 
we had stolen our opponent's idea of the new birth and 
set it up in our own temple; — and to complete our folly 
and dereliction of the wisdom of the ancients, that this 
spiritual metamorphosis has no connection with for- 
giveness of sin. This is called by divines not of the 
Elizabethan or Stuartian, but of the Georgian sra, the 
Calvinistic theory of Regeneration. 

2. Whether in the moon, to which all vain things 
ascend, (as the poets declare,) wafted upward by their 
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own levity, there resides any set of Calvinists, who 
thus expound spiritual regeneration, I cannot say. 
But I think I can say, that there are no true disciples 
of Calvin in our sublunary sphere who talk at this 
strange rate ; and that those Lunar Calvinists, if such 
there be, have gone to a greater distance from their 
master's doctrine than the moon is distant from the 
earth. 

3. For Calvin identifies regeneration with repent- 
ance, and unites repentance with remission of sins, 
which, taken- together, he declares to be the sum and 
substance of the Gospel. He describes it as a re- 
creation, because it makes the soul new to all intents 
and purposes, — gives a new heart, mind, and will by 
making our old heart, mind and will spiritual and 
holy. He teaches that this change is gradually effected 
by the Divine Spirit; and though he denies the free- 
dom of the will, which we, who are but eclectic or 
comparative Calvinists, maintain; yet he certainly 
does not insinuate that man is idle, while the business 
of his salvation goes on, or is carried to heaven quietly, 
transported, like the prince of the Arabian tale, in 
sleep, — without any pains taken by himself. Man 
works as hard on the way to bliss, in the system of 
Calvin as in any other, though he does not work freely, 
— though his work is not properly his own.* 



* Christian Institutes^ b. iii. chap, iz., sects. VIII. IX. and 
chap. xyi. sects. I. and II. A perusal of the chapter on Repen- 
tance in this work J b. iii. chap. W,, and that on Baptism will 
convince any intelligent reader that the name of Calvin is very 
unjustly given to the system above described. Modem Metho- 
dism may. for aught I know, have sometimes talked thus, but 
never, I think, from the mouth of Wesley. A critical epoch, a 
turning point in our spiritual career, may be very di^rentlv 
explained. 
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4. With him we say that regeneration, repentance, 
or change of mind — fierdvoia — abolition of sin and 
forgiveness of sin, all go together and are practically 
inseparable ; that our regeneration, (which he calls our 
** restoration to the righteousness from which we fell in 
Adkm,") is *' not accomplished in a single moment, or 
day or year ;" that '^ by continual, and even sometimes 
tardy, advances the Lord destroys the carnal cormp* 
tion of his chosen ;" that is, as we hold, of those who 
choose Him by freely yielding to the motions of His 
good Spirit. And though with him we say, that men 
are new creatures, not in the irrational sense, which I 
have just disclaimed, but '^ when the Spirit of God 
has imbued their souls with His holiness, and given 
them such new thoughts and affections, that they may 
he justly considered as newy^ we yet think it both more 
Scriptural and more philosophical to describe a rege- 
nerate person, as one in whom the natural man has 
expired, and the spiritual man lives, than to speak of 
him as a natural man improved by divine grace. 

5. Man is bom into the world with two principles 
in his constitution, the one natural, the other spiritual. 
It is literally true, and no mere^^^ur^, as some main- 
tainers of mystic regeneration seem to teach, (in their 
interpretation of St. Paul,) that just so far as man is 
influenced by sanctifying grace, his mere mind of the 
flesh decays and becomes lost, — exists no longer as an 
active power within him. This we hold to be no in- 
accuracy but the more correct statement of the two ; 
though we believe the two statements differ in nothing 
as to the practical result. 

6. We hold also with Calvin, that all mankind be- 
fore and without the grace of Christ, are far gone 
from righteousness, — the thoughts of their heart only 
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evil continually ; that the office of the Holy Ghost is 
not to make us better than by nature, but good instead 
of bad; not to draw out, and extend and amplify our 
original good dispositions y but to realize our original 
capabilities of being rightly disposed, and thus ^* create 
and make in us new and contrite hearts.*' Some di- 
vines, even defenders of the Liturgy and Articles, 
think they cannot go too far from Calvin ; but in going 
80 very far from Calvin they depart unawares, from 
our Liturgy and Articles, and the view of Scripture 
taken therein ; as well as from the main body of our 
Anglican divinity.* 



<c 



CHAPTER XL 

SPIRITUAL EVIDENCE. 

Section l,-^ Signs of Regenerative Influence, 

1. 

THE wind bloweth where it listeth, and thou 
hearest the sound thereof Sfc, So is every 
one that is born of the Spirit*' 

** The moral result, the specific form and character, 
in which the Spirit manifests its presence, is the only 

♦ From the testimonies of Poole, (author of the Synopsis, no 
small authority on such a point,) Sauuderson, Horslev, and 
ileylyn, it would appear that no one book has moulded English 
divinity so much as the Christian Institutes. It is indeed a 
^rand panorama of Holy Scripture, in tlie Old and New Testa- 
ments, logically exhibited. 

See also the hi^h testimony to the merits of this hook in the 
Preface to the Eccles. Polity. " We should be injurious to vir- 
tue itself," says Hooker, on this subject, " if we did derogate 
from them whom their industry hath made great." 
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sure pledge and token of Its presence, which is to be, | 
and which safely may be, inferred from its practical 
effects." " Inferred it may be from ita workings; il j 
cannot be perceived in them." 

ThuB wrote the author of Aids to ReflectioD, in 
correction of those who fanatically or hypocritically 
pretended to a knowledge of the divine presence ia 
themHelves from consciousness. But there is an oppo- 
site extreme to this error ; and we are assured that tbe , 
influence of the Spirit not only is indiscemihle in ils 
workings, hut that it cannot be discerned ^rom its ' 
workings, at least in the case of regeneration, the most I 
eminent case imaginable. Nay, they declare the con- 
trary belief to he want of faith 1 Our opponents chaig« 
us with want o{ faith, because we deny that any Toan 
has been spiritually regenerated whose life is evil I 

2. It is going by sight, not by &ith, in their theory. 
if we cannot believe that one who is habitually siofiil 
has undergone that spiritual renewing which is to place 
the soul in a state of holiness I* 

" God forbid bat that men ahoatd beliere 
Wei more thiog than they hao seen with eye i" 

We walk by sight when we attend only to the thing;- 
v'hich appear without, and take no heed to the things 

■ " Heaven," says Bishop Wilkins, "may be conadei^d nn- 
der a tnofold notion, either aa a 

> State, 

IPlact. 

1. "In the first senlei 'tia thesame with holines8,cx>iiKistiQE 

n each godlike dispoaiUous, as may make ua partakers of iLi 

a tlie second sense, it denotes that other world where ^• 
hope to eiyoy the beatific vision, in the blessed society of saiit' 
Sid angels. Which religion only and holiness can qualify ^■ 
{or, by working Jn our natarea such a suitableness and coD^mi^ 
a9 must make sach things to be felicities," 
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that are spiritually discerned : but how does this apply 
to the present case ? We do not disbelieve the rege- 
neracy of those whose deeds are evil, simply because 
we cannot discern their invisible spiritual condition 
with our bodily eye, but because with our spiritual eye 
we have discerned the unhoHness of their lives ; not 
for want of outward evidence, but because we have 
inward and spiritual evidence, which disproves the 
fact, and because Scripture and Reason declare that 
the inward and spiritual state of man may be known 
by his outward actions. Does the Word of God de- 
scribe^t^^ as rendering us blind to the signs of moral 
good and evil, or incapable of reading them ? Is it 
faithless to say, that if the springhead has been filled 
with living water the streams will be pure ? Verily, 
if faith were what their argument implies it would be 
the ruin of the soul rather than the salvation of it. 

3. On this very point of the new birth our Lord 
refers us to the appropriate evidences, by which it may 
be known, whether a man, is or is not under divine in- 
fluence. To disbelieve the doctrine that regeneration 
is mystic and indiscernible in its nature is to believe 
Him. As the wind is known by its sound, so is the 
regenerating influence to be heard by all that have 
spiritual ears to hear it. Are we to believe that the 
wind blows when all is still and not a leaf stirs around 
us? 

4. Not that we can say certainly who is regenerate, 
speaking of regeneracy as a general character, or at- 
tribute. Our observation cannot be sufficiently deep 
and comprehensive to enable us to say more than con- 
jecturally of any man that he has been born again, and 
is justified and qualified for heaven. We cannot take 
in at a glance a man's whole spiritual prospect But 
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just BO far as we can judge of any man, that he is a 
truly ^od Christian, just so far we can perceive and 
judge of regeueracy; and this we know from our Sa- 
viour's own mouth, that spiritual influeuce upon the 
soul, will shew itself in a spiritual mode of action, if 
the subject has time and scope to act outwardly at alL 
Even in the instance of the penitent tbief upon the 
cross, a sound was heard of the spiritual breeze that 
was passing over him, and that sound was bis confes- 
sion of Christ 1» 



Section II. — Assumptions and ConfuHoT 
Subject of Spiritual Evidence. 



BLESSED are they who have not seen andyel 
have believed. Yea, blessed are they who can 
see with the eyes of the Spirit, who can. believe aa 
spiritual evidence without aid of external proof. Bui 
not, blessed are they who believe ou no evidence. 
— nay against spiritual evidence, disproving that which 
they affirm ; who shut their eyes to the light of Reason. 



c/mpavmn altogether. What Scriptural Tiew mBynot be buJ' 
lip by a STStem of patting iuto Scripture and puttiug out of i* ■ 
ad mtnm ! But in the ScHpturat Vie^is of Hvly Baptism, tfc 
ordinarj interpretation, which is that of Hammond and mao> 
other orthodox commentatOTS, is adopted ; and regenerstioa i- ' 
rlefined aa " to the Christiau a new, real, tliough not pfajsin.' I 
iieginning — an existence real thongh invisible — and, tfiouri' I 
worked by an unseen agent, jet fell in t(j efftcli, likt tht tnir:\ 
"f Ihi viaotiai windi!" — a beautiiful description — but not sun ..1 
u true one of any change wrought in bapCisni. 
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when her heams pierce through their phantom regene- 
ration, reveaUng it as a ^' delusion of the night," which 
now at noon-day — ovap ri^ipo^^avTOv aXaivei, 

2, Our opponents assume that their doctrine of hap- 
tismal regeneration is revealed in the Bible, and there- 
upon accuse us of wanting faith because we look for 
sig'ns of its reality. But this, we say, is placing the 
matter in a perfectly false point of view. For so far 
from admitting that it is revealed in the Bible, we 
think the passages, in which our maintainers find it 
contain no such thing till they have first put it there 
— contain something totally different ; that it is posi- 
tively negatived by other passages of Holy Writ, and 
that in attempting to do away the testimony of those 
passages against it they convert them from strong 
wine into a weak and tasteless beverage, fit neither 
for babes nor men — at the same time using a licence 
of interpretation mali exempH, 

2. '^ You do not find the doctrine in revelation, 
becanse, assuming it to be irrational, you cannot see 
it there." We reply, shew us that it is a doctrine of 
Scripture by fair and ordinary methods of interpreta- 
tion, without reference to rational or irrational, and you 
change the state of the question materially. But we 
think you can as little prove it from Scripture as you 
can reconcile it with Reason. We object to it on two 
distinct grounds, first because it is not only un scrip- 
tural but antiscriptural : and secondly because it is un- 
reasonable in itself; as we maintain. 

8. Whether or no we ought to believe an invisible 
thing apart from all outward manifestation plainly de- 
pends upon the nature of the thing. We must be- 
lieve the resurrection without outward sign, (except so 
far as our Lord's reappearance in the body was one,) 
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because the life beyond the grave is not properly mani- 
festable to outward sense. We must believe that the 
penitent thief was that day with his Lord in Paradise, 
though we cannot see him there. But when Christ 
has said, that spiritual influence is like the wind that 
is heardf that the tree shall be known by its fruits, 
when an apostle has declared, 2?^ this the sons of 
God are manifest, it is want of faith and disregard 
of Holy Writ to impute spirituad regeneration to men 
whose outward course is evil, — to whom no one would 
impute a pure heart or an enlightened mind. 



CHAPTER XH. 

PRACTICAL TENDENCIES OF THE OPPOSED SCHEMES 

OF REGENERATION. 

Section I. — Supposed Advantages of the Doctrine 
of New Birth in the Moment ofSaptism. 

HE that hath the Son hath life; and ?ie that hath 
not the Son of God hath not life : and again, 
ffe that heareth my word and believeth on ERm that 
hath sent me, hath everlasting life. And again, 
These things have I written unto you that believe on 
the name of the Son of God, that ye may know that 
ye have eternal life* 

What is really meant, what is it that can be seri- 
ously and in earnest maintained by those who say that 
before men have believed in the Son of God, they have 
new life abiding in them? If the teachers of mystic 



* John V. 24 ; 1 John v. 12, 13. 
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regeneration examine their own thoughts on this mat- 
ter can they find them to contain more than this, that 
we have that in us from the first, that we have that 
secured to us by a special grant, which may give us 
eternal life if we will do our part in gaining it? 

Do we improve upon this awful portion of self-know- 
ledge, by teaching that in Baptism new life is stowed 
away in the soul somewhere apart from the will, mind 
and affections ? So far from believing this dogma to 
be persuasive and conducive to right thoughts and 
earnest feelings on the subject of religion, I cannot 
imagine that it has ever answered any other purpose 
than that of throwing an air of unreality and chill 
dimming mist over the face of the Gospel, and fill- 
ing sermons that should be spent in rectifying and 
enlivening the hearts and strengthening the under- 
standings of Christian auditors with dry artificial de- 
fences. I cannot imagine that a pulse of any human 
frame ever beat in answer to the annunciation that 
we have new life stored up within us before we have 
Christ in our heart of hearts. 

What is gained by such a supposition ? Do not we, 
with our views, believe that there is in us a power of 
everlasting life, a capability of righteousness, which 
must be guarded with an ** agony of care" whilst we 
are sojourners in a world of temptation ? Do not we 
believe that there is in us a principle given by God, 
whence all our work is to proceed ? That He is the 
all-merciful cause, the eternal initiator of salvation ? 
— that it is a frightful thing to defile the temple of 
the living God, even the human soul, which He has 
made for an habitation for himself? But to believe 
that Christ lives spiritually in us while we are com- 
mitting sin, that if we die before we are absolute re- 
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probatest we have that earnest of our inheritance ii 
our sonU which must briug' them to bliss, surely soch 
a belief, if operative at all, must rather tend to wrap 
the soul in vain security, to deaden its fine sense of 
the incompatibility of moral evil with spiritual felidtr 
and glory, than to stimulate it to exertion. The sin- 
ner is to be told that Christ is in him — while he ii 
yet unconverted. Must not such a belief take from 
the awfulnesa of the Saviour's presence? — must it not 
abridge to his thought the interval between spiritualiti 
and the carnal mind? 

We do not indeed compare this our capability of 
grace with a " flickering taper which men shelter from 
a sudden gust."* God forbid that it should be liable to 
sudden extinction I But we bold that by continued 
resistance to the motions of God's Spirit it may il 
length be worn quite away ; and that every single act 
of repulsion impairs it. 

What? — will a man "wink at a youthful season 
of folly and sin," though conedous that he has a soul 
that is to live for ever in misery and in blessedness, 
and a Saviour wha died for his sins ever ready to 
deliver him from wrath and condemnation; capabili- 

* " But then we most believe that this life ic witliin os^ or vf 
iiliall not continue thus to watch over and shield it uuidat tbr 
^lardiB of the world, as meo nhelter a flickering taper &otd a fud- 
rien guBt." I trust we ma; all read the discourse Irom which thi< 
Ri^nteuce is quoted, (the third oraninlereatinESetofSenDoiui bi 
ihe Bishop of Oxford,) with a(iTant^e,l)TtalingitpracticallT; 
ijot aa an argument against those who ttaink that, before coo- 
viTsion, the soul has a gpiritual being, conaequentljcapabililirf 
ndireommg alive in the Spirit, not actual new life, but asan ap- 
to ChiisliaD professors to take heed how the; neglect thnr 
>rs and opportunitiea of religious improTement, da; bj dav 
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ties 'witbin him of being raised from glory to glory ; 
the gift of reason at bis original creation and tbe Spirit 
by special covenant attending on bis soul — will be 
neglect so great salvation, knowing as he must, if he 
considers the scheme of grace rightly, that every day 
an^ every hour tells upon his immortal spirit for good 
or for evil ; will be needs feel all this to be nothing, 
unless be takes into his creed a mediaeval dogma con- 
cerning baptism, which is never in harmony with the 
Gospel except when it is at war with itself? 

Let men preach what doctrine they may, some will 
delay repentance in hope of a change in their souls 
hereafter. Must we seek to prevent their fatal delu- 
sion by telling the profligate and tbe profane that . 
they have new life within them now ? — that there is 
no radical change to be wrought within them by tbe 
Holy Spirit of God? And why do so many delay 
repentance? Is it that they do not know they are 
endangering their souls ; or is it not rather because 
they cannot forego tbe pleasures of sin, and shrink 
from tbe labour of co-operating with God, whose ser- 
vice, though it be indeed perfect freedom, seems to 
their captive souls a perfect slavery ? 

Our scheme, say the teachers of passive regene- 
ration in baptism, alone does due honour to God. 
Our scheme alone fully testifies to the fact that from 
a benefactor above us all our spiritual blessings flow. 
Surely if a man feels that without prevenient grace be 
can neither do nor think any good thing, that be cannot 
move one step toward Christ till tbe Father draw him, 
it can scarcely be necessary to perfect humility and 
gratitude for him to add, that God pours life into 
him before He makes him alive. Is it not a nobler 
work to produce activity and active righteousness than 

2 B B 
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to. mould motionless clay or pour aa infusion into a 
dead receptacle? Is not God's work iu re-creating' 
the living soul of man even greater than his work in 
creating the physical universe? 

According to this view they would do most honour 
to God who should say that men are taken to heaven 
quietly and do nothing at all in their own salvation! 
What a failing concern must that be which tries to 
raise the wind by such expedients as these, and to ex- 
tract a little credit from coufusiou of thought and oae- 
sided representations ! 



Section II. — Disadvantages of the Momentary 
Scheme. 

1. And now, having declared what are not, in mv 
opinioQ) the advantages of this scheme, I nill slate 
whst seem to me some of its disadvantages. I think 
it is injurious to the mind not merely, as being fake 
iu ilseir, but because it generates a regular system of 
sophistication and logical fraud; because it leadsmen 
to take fearful liberties with inspiration under cover of 
reverence for antiquity. All the glorious attributions 
and honourable appellations and affectionate expres- 
sions which the Holy Ghost has bestowed apoa tme 
righteousness and holiness; all the beautiful simili- 
tuiiius and amiable comparisons which the Spirit of 
7ViithhasEelectedfrom the afBuence of nature to adom 
anil esalt in the eyes of men, faith, love and hop*. 
Iiuniiiity and purity, and earnest endeavour, attributes 
of the heart and mind, — all the gold and jeweb and 
purple and fine linen are boldly carried out of the 



"^ 
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sanctuary and borrowed for the nonce to deck out an 
image of regeneration, which is just so near to the real 
thing as a " mockery king of snow" to a living, breath- 
ing, governing monarch. 

2. Is there anything dangerous to sincerity and 
earnestness of religious feeling, correctness and truth- 
fulness in our habits of thought, and real practical 
regard for Scripture, which surely all men must feel 
to be the word of God more than any subsequent 
oracle, in thus abstracting from Righteousness the glow- 
ing robes with which Inspiration has invested her, and 
casting them around the shapeless body of Uncon- 
sciousness, soon in how many cases to be developed into 
the distorted form of Iniquity ! 

Not the righteous alone, not the constant, the noble- 
minded, the pure in heart, not these alone, as in Holy 
Writ, but the souls of the baptized they too are inno- 
cent, immaculate, pure, innoxious, acceptable, divinely 
endued I — thei/ are clad in robes of snowy whiteness and 
raiment of light I — they glitter as dew-drops in the eye 
of the morning I they are bright as the wings of Se- 
raphim, or " flames rising heavenward in sacrifice to 
Godr* 

O rain expenditare ! unhallowed waste ! 

Thus to bestow on the swathed infant heir 

Full flowing robes, too large for him to wear ! — 

On his frail head, as if in mockery, placed 

That crown with which the ample brows are graced 

Of saints who, proud their Saviour's cross to bear, 

His blessed steps pursue with ceaseless care, 



* According to the Council of Trent the grace of baptism is 
non solum per qtuim peccatoram Jit rem'usio, ted divina qualitas in 
antTna inharens ae veluti splendor quidam et lux, auoi animarum 
nostrarum maculas omnes delet, ipsasque animas pulchrioresetspUn- 
didiaret reddii ! 
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Tbroagh trdnoui wsja to do Hia bidding haste ! 
Why rfiould we give to the close-folded rose 
Those zlowiag tmu that glad the gszer'a eye ? 




As here e'en light &om hearen could ne'er sapplj. 

The In&nt Boul ia as a frozen lake, 

O'er which Heay'n flmilea and plajfol breezes Btn; ; 

It cannot aroile as yet, nor lightly play. 

Nor of the skies one eoft bright image take. 

But soon the slumbering waters are awake, 

Released from durance by the kindly ray ; 

Then see it laugh beneath the eye of Day ! 

Ita lapsing bosom every breath can shake. 

Uncoiiscioiuness, our spirits' primal froat. 

Yields, " sure as day and uigtit," to Pow'r supreme ; 

How unlike that which not the ferrid beam 

Of Love can melt, in soula for ever loat !— 

Amid that genial warmth self-froien — grown 

No transient ice but undissolving Bt«ne ! 



CHAPTER XIIL 

RELATION OF BAPTISM TO REOBNERATION. 

l.T)UT what relation has Baptjsm to that geoeral 
JD change of the soni, which we believe to be re- 
generation ? Has the fonner a real connecUon with the 
Litter, or is it only a sign and speaking representation 
lii the New Birth 7 We bold it to be a si^, which bas 
a. real connection with the thing signified, sot indeed 
an immediate — or an inevitable and indispensable con- 
nection — but still a real and a peculiar one. With 
Watertand we say that the office of Baptism is to grtni 
or consign the Spirit unto a future gradual Regenera- 
tion ; bnt we do not agree with Waterland, that thii 
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grant is itself properly regeneration : if taken together 
\vitb all that it symbolizes and was instituted to pro- 
mote it may indeed be called so ; but, as distinguished 
from them, this baptismal consignment is surely not 
the new birth but only the instrument of it. 

Adopting the language of Thorndike, without de- 
ciding in what sense he used it, we can say that Bap- 
tism grants to the baptized *' the habitual assistance of 
God's Spirit," to take effect when the bodily instru- 
ments enable the soul to act as Christianity requireth." 
Thorndike afterwards calls this assistance of God's 
Spirit, *' an habitual presence ;" and if by this expres- 
sion he meant a spiritual infusion or a continuous ac- 
tuation, or what Scripture calls Christ living mthin uSf 
and this immediate upon baptism and its necessary 
effect, such a meaning we can by no means adopt : but 
as he carefully distinguishes the gift from a habit of 
virtue in the mind and a habit of grace in the mind, 
and as an internal spiritual gift cannot in reason be 
separated from either the one or the other, I think at 
least he ought to have meant by this constant pre- 
sence, an attendancy of the Spirit upon the soul rather 
than a residence of the Spirit within the soul, a power 
granted to the soul, rather than a change of the soul 
itself. Such at least is the sense in which we use 
his words. 

2. But there are some who say that the words " Bap- 
tism secures the assistance of the Spirit," convey to 
them no intelligible meaning. They understand what 
is meant by saying that Baptism spiritually changes 
the soul in a few seconds of time, without altering its 
moral nature; but they do not understand what is 
meant by saying, that it grants the Spirit unto a future 
regeneration, and procures for the soul a special energy 
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of divine assistance. Yet they themselves affirm that, 
in virtue of the Sacrament, men have grace given them 
to repent of sins committed after baptism ; and in so 
saying they assign to it what I believe to be its sole 
proper and immediate office, — the office of granting or 
giving a title to future operations of the Spirit.* 

I think, if these objectors will but look fixedly into 
the doctrine which themselves are holding, it will 
teach them to understand that which they call so un- 
intelligible, llieir own doctrine is, that baptism does 
not operate itself upon the soul; but that the Spirit 
operates in or with Baptism. '* Not as if there were 
any such virtue," says Beveridge, " whereby it could 
regenerate us, but because this is the rite or ordinance 
appointed by Christ, wherein to regenerate us by His 
Holy Spirit ; our regeneration is wholly the act of the 
Spirit of Christ." What teacher of our Church would 
venture to deny that regeneration is wholly the act 
of the Spirit ? Our opponents therefore agree with 
us, in supposing that Baptism only grants the Spirit 
unto regeneration: but they insist that in all cases, 
except that of unworthy adults, God regenerates the 
soul at the time when the rite is, administered ; where- 
as we say that Baptism ** transmits effluxes to all the 
portions and periods of life." It seems a strange 
thing, that they who talk about a mystical effect of 
Baptism, of which they themselves can give no ac- 
count, should accuse us of dealing in the obscure, 
when we do but place in a clear light and consistently 



* I think m7 Father ascribes as much to Baptism as is assigned 
to it realljr and truly bjr any scheme whatever, when he says 
that it consigns the Spirit to the soul " as protection and provi> 
dence and as internal operation when those faculties are dere- 
loped in and by which the Spirit co-operates." 
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carry out a conception which lies at the bottom of their 
own doctrine. That the operations of the Holy Spirit 
should in any way be connected with or dependent on' 
the application of an outward sign, or that more divine 
aid should be offered to the baptized than to the un- 
baptized, may seem strange to some ; but this strange- 
ness belongs not to one scheme of baptismal grace 
more than another. 

9. Baptism secures the Spirit to the soul to be its guide 
and guardian and educator in holiness. But not only 
may the operations of the guide and guardian be frus- 
trated : He may be repelled before He has operated 
at all. Christ may knock at the door without being 
admitted. It is this repulsion of the Divine Spirit and 
resistance to His attempts in which actual sin consists. 
But while He is thus about the soul, offering His aid, 
He certainly is not within it. 

The Regenerative influence may be conceived as a 
wind breathing around that which may, or may not, 
bend beneath its breath ; or as dew from heaven fall- 
ing upon ground, that may or may not absorb the mois- 
ture. If the will can resist divine influence, not allow- 
ing itself to be influenced, if it can reject grace offered, 
and unless it could do this to sin were impossible, there 
must be applications, addresses to the soul of man, 
where no spiritual conversion, even partial and incipient, 
takes place. A change or affection of the soul is indeed 
produced by the very act of resistance ; but that is a har- 
dening of the will by itself, not a softening by the 
power of the Spirit. It is the office of Baptism, as we 
humbly conceive, to secure to the soul an extraordinary 
supply of these proffered aids, overtures and applica- 
tions ; not merely outward means of grace or instru" 
mentalities^ as some misapprehend our doctrine, but 
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direct attempts of the Spirit to operate upon the heart 
tnd mind of those, ta whom this habitual asustance bu 
beat granted. 

4. la this a cold — a dry doctrine P Surely none vill 
call it so, except those nho are too inteut upon ex- 
alting Baptism to care how they deal with Regeoe- 
ntion. Such accosers should reflect that, on ih« 
principles involved in this sentiment, the system of 
Rome is higher and wanner than that of the Anglican 
Chord], the system of ancient Paganism far higher 
and wanner than either. They who think thus ougbl 
to regard Polytheism in a religious point of view as 
admiringly as Schiller in a poetical one;* for in that 
andent system, more miraculous effects were ascribed 
to outward instrumeuts, more honour done to sen- 
sible agents than in any system of Christianity : those 



fiimished more material for the eye and ear and sen- 
Buoos imagination, a more imposing array of worship- 
able oljects than even Rome with all her train of Saints 
and her Regina Coeli is able to display. And wbat 
has the spirit of man gained by this shewy machinery ? 
Why did the outward glories of Tabernacle and Teniple 
with full directions for the forming of them belong to 
the Old Testament, while in the New hr more is said 
of the TempU not made with hands, the human heart 
and mind, with large and particular instructions as to iU 
build))^ up and the style of its dedication ? 

5. There are sune, who look upon Baptism as only a 

■ In bii poem Dk Citttr CriHAoilraib. 
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stg'n of spiritual blessings, not a special and peculiar 
instrument of them. They hold that it is an impres- 
sive symbol, and as such of spiritual use by exciting 
the minds of Christians to a serious and fruitful con- 
templation of that great inward change which it repre- 
sents. They believe it to be an occasion of prayer 
highly important to the Church ; a publication of the 
entrance of a soul into the fold of Christ ; and the as- 
sumption of a solemn pledge, which cannot but deeply 
affect the minds of those concerned when they come 
to years of reflection. They think that Baptism may 
be properly called a sacrament inasmuch as it is a 
sacred service conducive to religious thoughts and feel- 
ings — a visible preaching of the Gospel — a badge of 
union and brotherhood amongst the members of Christ's 
Body — a sign to all mankind of the existence of His 
kingdom upon earth. And I confess I can never agree 
with those who say that Baptism, if it is of no other 
use than this, is of no use, and ought to be discon- 
tinued. Such a view does not sever all spiritual effi- 
ciency from the sacrament, and as far as it goes, it is 
undoubtedly true. Baptism does answer all these ends 
— it does, as one among other means of teaching Chris- 
tianity, perform an important office different from that 
of preaching though serving to the same end. But we 
suppose that it does all this and more than this. If it 
is the seal of the covenant it must convey the blessings 
of the covenant : it must consign to the soul the spe- 
cial protection of the Spirit. 

6. On the other hand, holding as we do the views of 
Regeneration which have been described in this Essay, 
we can by no means admit that the New Birth of the 
soul is confined to Baptism, We cannot believe that 
it was even confined to the preaching of the Gospel, or 
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rather we believe that the Gospel was preached and 
the Spirit offered to the soul from the first, though 
since the day of grace in a far higher, fuller, deeper 
way than ever before. We cannot say that Baptism is 
the instrument of regeneration, though one which God 
may dispense with in certain cases ; but we say, that it 
is appointed specially to promote regeneration, and, 
like all other ordinances of the Visible Church, is in- 
tended to further those blessed ends, which yet were 
in a certain way accomplished before the Visible Church 
was formed. 

They who confine the New Birth to Baptism must 
needs conform the New Birth to Baptism : must frame 
to themselves a different conception of it from that 
which the language of Scripture, naturally inter- 
preted, which reason and the spiritual mind supply. 
In these departures from the sure guidance of the 
word within and the word without, men are entangled 
in a web of inconsistencies and contradictory concep- 
tion ; they must, and they invariably do separate re- 
generation from renovation and inherent righteousness. 
Now renovation is not only *' the intended and legiti- 
mate," it ought in all reason to be considered the pro- 
per, specific, and necessary effect of a new birth in the 
Spirit, if the idea of a new birth in the Spirit be taken 
in that deep and full sense which the words denote, 
not cramped, as it must be, when forced into the short 
bed of the momentaneous theory. But even if reno- 
vation be only the legitimate and intended effect of 
regeneration, how can we confine the new birth to 
Baptism ? May not this characteristic effect, even by 
the express statements of those who adopt the views 
of Waterland, exist apart from Baptism — ^before it and 
without it ? Dare we assert that there is either an? 
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Idnd, or any amount of saving righteousness, the 
grround of inrhich is laid wholly and exclusively in a 
ritual moment, and this by the terms of the New Co- 
venant, if those terms are to be ascertained from Holy 
Writ ? To say that Baptism is necessary to salvation, 
where it can be had, seems rather evasive. If any man 
may be renewed and glorified, in virtue of the eternal 
sacrifice, who misses Baptism by no fault of his own, 
then baptism is certainly not necessary to regenera- 
tion and salvation ; and the saying amounts merely to 
this, that no man will be justified who wilfully neglects 
means of grace appointed by God. 

7. Man passes from death unto life by acts of Will 
embracing proffered salvation ; and this transition is 
" the New Birthy* all on that side of it is Death, or at 
least not positive Life. Is the Soul bom again into 
the realm of light and joy before the Will has received 
the Light that lighteth every man who finds the way 
to heaven? 

Should we not stare to hear it affirmed, that a cater- 
pillar is a butterfly, or a little dry brown seed a cluster 
of gorgeous blossoms, finer than Solomon in all his 
glory ? Yet there is less difference betwixt the slow 
dull worm and the gay glancing insect, betwixt the 
dry seed and the glowing flower, than between a soul 
that is but baptismally regenerate, and that which has 
been really, internally, transformed by the renewing 
of the mind, — changed from glory to glory by the 
power of the Spirit, while it beholds with open face 
the glory of the Lord I For the caterpillar will surely 
become a butterfly, and, out of the seed, stem, leaf and 
blossom will surely arise, if outward conditions enable 
each to run its natural career. But alas I how many 
a soul has all the means and conditions of being 
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ertdved into an immortal spirit, clad with light as viik 
■ gwnwDt, and with robes of righteousness, whereof 
the ^mies of Sdomon's attire nere but the faintest 
trpe, yet liill not rise up oat of its low grovelling 
estate, — its poTertjr and d^ess I 

A sob] may be called, fry a figure, regenerate, wh«n 
it has received the grant of the Spirit unto regenera- 
tion in bi^tism— or, in a spe<^ way, a polentialitf 
of iiew iMTth. But surely regeneration, in the proper 
and primary aoue, is that which is actual and tot^l. 
converting the sool, not that which is but potential, 
external to our spirit, and 'may never actually spirit- 
ualixe the afiections, and conform the Will, in thi- 
light of the Supreme Reason, to the Will of God.* 

* It i* with legret thit for wiat of room, I withhold the it- 
munderof Ihe Trettiae, Mpeciall; tbe put which coiuddere in dr- 
uil the Striptonl eridence. It is m^ hope for * future editiui: 
to rmodel the ohginal Esuj, and bring the whole sahject with- 
in ibe cwnpasi of the Tolome in a better form tbtm the prpseai. 
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